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JBbates and conteſts. in the. Senate abou nue 


Ptolemy, King of Hgypt. 
Clodius is choſen) Ædile. He e Milo. 


Pompey pleads Milo's cauſe. Clodius turns. tbe 


fury of his anger againſt TOY, Civil feuds and 
3 enſue. 


Cicero defends Sextius, inveighs” againſt Vati- 


nius, and moves to have Cxſar's Act relating ta the 
Campanian lands recomſidered; but ſoon defifts from 


this purſuit. The Senate refuſes to decree a Thankſ- 


giving for à victory obtained by Gabinius in Judza. 


Prodigies are reported to have happened - Various 


interpretatious of. them. Piſo is recalled from his 


| government of Macedonia. Cæſar is continued in 
bis command in Gaul. He comes to Luca: Pompey 


and Craſſus meet him there. The Tribune Cato hin- 
ders the proceeding to an eleffion of new Conſuls. 
The government falls into en Interregnum.. 
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C H A p. IV. 
Pompey and Craſſus are elected Conſuls for 
the year 698. The fate of King Ptolemy's af- 


fairs at this time. Cato repulſed from the Præ- 


rorſhip. Provinces aſſigned to the Conſuls, by the 
law of Trebonius, for five years. They attempt 
reformations at home. Pompey's theatre. Piſo re- 
turns to Rome ignomi mouſly from his government 


of Macedonia. Craſſus, in ſpite of bad omens, 


embarks for Syria (the Province fallen to him by 
tat ) even before the year of his Conſulſhip is ex- 
pired. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Appius 


Claudius Pulcher are elected Conſuls for the year 
5 1 bee | Sa 7 15514 PORN 32 
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Cicero defends, in the Senate, the intereſts f 

Craſſus abſent, and enters into a correſpondence 
and intimacy of friendſbip with Cafar. Unprece- 

dented knavery of the Conſuls and conſular candi- 


dates. The Tribunitian candidates do honour to 


Cato's virtue. Cicero defends ſeveral perſons ac- 


cuſed; and, among the reſt, Vatinius : in juſtifica- 


tion / this, and of the whole change of his poli- 
tical conduct, he worites a a long wines to Lentulus 
* 3 e e ee 
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The trial of Gabinius for treaſonable combat -- 


in 1 Ptolemy's 1 He is brought to trial 
| a ſecond 
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a ſecond time for plundering his province of 
Syria. Cicero defends him at this ſecond trial, 


and defends likewiſe Rabirius, accuſed of being an 
accomplice in Gabinius's treaſon, Julia, the daugh- 


ter of Cafar, and wife of Pompey, dies. Pon- 


tinius fights his way to rhe Capitol, in triumph. 


Cicero accepts, and preſently after reſigns, a Leu- 


tenancy under Pompey. The election of new Con- 


ſuls 7s obſtructed by the Tribunes. A deſign is 
Auarted to create Pompey Dictator, but is quickly 


dropt. An interregnum during the firſt fix months 
of the year 700. M. Meſſala and Cn. Domitius 
are e choſen Conſulss. 5 fage 96 


CHAP. VI. 


Craſſus makes war upon the Parthians ; the en- 


| ferprize unj uſi, the event unfortunate. Cicero, at 


Rome, 15 elected into the com of Augurs. 109 


CHAT VIII. | 
Scandalous proceedings of the Candidates for 


the Conſulſhip. Milo, who is one of them, has a 
Fatal rencounter with Clodius on the Appian way, 


which occaſrons terrible tumults and miſchiefs in 
the City. To remedy theſe diſorders, Pompey is 
elected ſole Conſul : he publiſhes ſeveral new 

laws. Milo is brought to trial, and, though de- 
fended by Cicero, is condemned. Cicero's conduct 


in relation to the ſale of Milo's effefts. Two of the 


late candidates for the Conſulſhip are tried for 
Oy by Pompey” s new laws. His ſhameful 
A 7  partiality 


CONTENTS. Vol. IX. 
partiality on this occaſion. Two of the late Tribunes 
are ſentenced to baniſhment for their riotous pro- 
ceedings in their mag iftracy. The government of 
Cilicia falls by let to Cicero. The uſurious extortion 
practiſed by M. Brutus, the renowned patriot- 
aſſaſſin. Cicero's military atchievements. His 
excellent conduct in the civil government of his 
Province. Appius and Piſo are choſen Cenſors, 
the laſt who bore that office during the Republican 
ben 8 1 „ 434 | 
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The war of Ceſar in Gaul, and in the 
year 695, and nee to the _ 793: 225 
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CHAP. III. 


Debates at; conteſts in the Senate about ale 18 
King PTOLEMY. | 
CLopivus is choſen Adile. He impeaches ; * FW 
PomPEy pleads MiLo's cauſe, CLopius turns 
the fury of his anger againſt PoupE. Civil 
feuds and conflicts enſue. 
Ci cERo defends Skxrius, inveighs againſt Vari 
NIUS, and moves to have CSAR's Act relating 
_ to the Campanian lands recon/idered ; but ſoon 
defiſts from this purſuit. The Senate refuſes to 
decree a Thankſgiving fer @ victory obtained by 
GaBINLus in Judæa. Prodigies are reported to 
have happened : Various interpretations of them. 
Piso 7s recalled from his government of Mace- 
donia. Cxsar ig continued in his command in 


Gaul. He comes to Luca: PoMeEY and Cras- , 
Vol. IX. : B 55 


N. 697. 


Bef. Chr. 


Ep. Fam. 


J. i. Ep. 1 
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Melmoth. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


sos meet bim there. The Tribune Ca To hinders © 


the proceeding to an election of new Conſuls. The 
government falls inta an Interregnum. 


N-the beginning of the new year, when the 


Conſular faſces were transferred to Cn. Cor- 
_ nelius Lentulus Marcellinus, and L. Marcius Phi- 
lippus, the queſtion concerning the perſons, by whom, 


and the manner, in which, King Ptolemy ſhould be 
replaced on the throne of Æppt, came under de- 


liberation. Cicero's letters to his friend Publius 
Lentulus Spinther (who had the beſt claim to the 
commiſſion, and was Proconſul of Cilicia) being 
almoſt wholly narrative of what paſſed at Rome 
in relation to that affair, will probably be more 
ſatisfactory to the Reader, than any abridgment 


of the matter therein contained could be; eſpe- 


cially as we have ſo good a tranſlation of Toes 


letters into our langua ge. 


To Publius Lentulus, Proconſul. 


I find it much eaſier to ſatisfy che world than 


« myſelf, in thoſe ſacred offices of friendſhip I 


* exert in your behalf. Numberleſs indeed are 
the obligations you have conferred upon me: 

And as you perſevered with unwearied zeal till 
M you had effected my recall from exile, I eſteem 


* it the greateſt mortification of my life, that J 


cannot act in your affairs with the ſame ſuc- 


& ceſs. The truth is, Anmonius, who reſides here 
as Ambaſſador from Ptolemy, defeats all my 
* ſchemes, by the moſt ſhameleſs and avowed 


1 ** 


Chap. iii. 
© bribery: 


d deteſting his moſt corrupt practices. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


jg inconſiderable) are all deſirous that Pompey 
may be employed to fe- inſtate him in his do- 
«* minions. The Senate, on the other hand, fall 


in with the pretended Oracle; not indeed as 
“ giving any credit to its predictions, but as be- 


* ing in general ill-inclined to this Prince, and 


mean While, I omit no opportunity of admo- 
« niſhing Pompey with great freedom, and con- 
« juring him not to act ſuch a part in this affair 


as would caſt the deepeſt ſtain upon his cha- 
I muſt do him the juſtice at the fame - 


& racter. 
© time to acknowledge, that fo far as his own 


conduct is concerned, there does not appear 
the leaſt foundation for any remonſtrances of 
(this ſort. On the contrary, he is perpetually 
* expreſſing the higheſt zeal for your intereſt : 
As he lately ſupported it in the Senate, with 
the utmoſt force of eloquence, and the ſtrongeſt 


« profeſſions of friendſhip. Marcellinus a, I need 


© not tell you, is a good deal diſpleaſed at your 


* ſolliciting this commiſſion : In all other reſpedts, 


< I dare venture to ſay, he will very ſtrenuoſly 


promote your intereſt. We muſt be contented 


to take him in his own way: For I perceive - 
* it is impoſſible to diſſuade him from propofing, 


A that the injunction of the Oracle ſhall be com- 


* One of the preſent Conſuls, 


B 2 1 : < plied. 


In the 


5e. 
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And lie is ſupplied with money for L. Or 

„ purpoſe, from the ſame quarter as when © 

you were in Rome. The party in the King's in- 396 Conf. . 
* tereſt (though their number, it muſt be owned, 


4 


I Chr. 


5.39 
396 Conſ. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


« plied with: And, in fact he has already made 


« ſeveral motions to that purpoſe. 
« 1 write this early on the thirteenth, and 1 


will now give you an account of what has 


* hitherto paſſed in the Senate. Both Horten- 


45 . us and Lucullus agreed in moving, that the 


* prohibition of the Oracle ſhould be obeyed: 
« And indeed it does not ſeem poſſible to bring 
this matter to bear upon any other terms. But 


« we propoſed, at the ſame time, that, in pur- 


% ſuance of the decree, which was made on your 


« own motion, you be appointed to re-eſtabliſh 


« Ptolemy in his kingdom; the ſituation of your 
province lying ſo conveniently for that pur- 
„ poſe. In a word, we conſented that army 
* ſhould be given up, in deference to the Oracle; 


but inſiſted nevertheleſs, that you ſhould be 
* employed in effecting this reſtoration. Craſſus, | 
on the other ſide, was for having this com- 


* miſſion executed by three perſons, to be choſen 


vid. Shs -« commiſſion ſhould be given to Pompey. This 


7M * circumſtance ** increaſed the ſuſpicion con- 
| 28 cerning 


P- Bo 


* from among the Generals: And, conſequently, 


he did not mean to exclude Pompey. Marcus 
Bibulus joined with him as to the number; 


but thought, that the perſons to be nominated 


* ſhould not bear any military command. All 


the reſt of the Conſulars were in the ſame 
ſentiments, except Servilius, Afranius, and Vol- 
« catius. The firſt abſolutely oppoſed our en- 
gaging in Ptolemy's reſtoration upon any terms 
« whatſoever : But the two laſt were of opinion, 
that, agreeably to the motion of Lupus, this 
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Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« cerning the real inclination of the latter: As 
* his moſt particular friends were obſerved to 
« concur with Volcatius, they are labouring this 
point with great aſſiduity: And, I fear, it will 


be carried againſt us. Libo and Hypſæus are 


« openly ſolliciting for Pompey : And, indeed, 
the conduct of all his friends at this juncture 
« make it generally believed, that he is deſirous 


5 
V. R. 697. 


Bef. Chr, 
5 ©, 


396 Conſ. 


« of the office. Yet the misfortune is, thoſe 


who are unwilling it ſhould fall into his hands, 
« are not the more inclined to place it in yours: 


As they are much diſpleaſed at your having 


contributed to the late advancement of his 


power b. For myſelf, I find I have the leſs in- 


* fluence in your cauſe, as it is ſuppoſed I am ſolely 
he governed by a principle of gratitude: At the 


« ſame time, the notion which prevails, that this 


« affair affords an opportunity of obliging Pompey, 
* renders my applications likewiſe not altogether 


* ſo effectual as they might otherwiſe Prove. 


«It is thus I am labouring in this perplexed 
« buſineſs : Which the King himſelf, long before 


you left Rome, as well as the friends and de- 
« pendants of Pompey, had artfully embarraſſed. 


Jo this I muſt add the avowed oppoſition I meet 
with from the Conſulars; who repreſent our 
Laſſiſting Ptolemy with an army, as a meaſure 
[that would highly reflect upon the dignity of 


the Senate: be aſſured, however, I ſhall em- 


b ks: 3 his Coated had propoſed and carried 


of ſcarcity, inveſted. him with the whole power of the Ro- 


that law, which, that Pompey might provide corn in a time 


6 


. 696. 

5 Bef. Chr. 
56. 

395 Conſ. 


Lib. i. Ep. 
2. Ed. 

Grev. 
B. 1. Let. 
14. Melm. 


The Roman Hiſjory, Book IX. 


« ploy every means in my power of reſtifying 
* both to the world in general, and to your 
friends in particular, the ſincerity of that af- 
t fection I bear you. And were there any honour 


< in thoſe who ought to have ſhewn themſelves 


influenced by its higheſt and moſt refined prin- 


* ciples, I ſhould not have fo many difficultics 
© to encounter. Farewell.” 


To the ſame. 


The Senate met on the thirteenth of January, 


but came to no reſolution; the greateſt part of 


« that day having been ſpent in ſome warm 


* conteſts which aroſe between Marcellinus the 


« Conſul, and Canmus, one of the Tribunes of 
* the People. I had myſelf alſo a very conſider- 


able ſhare in the debates: And I repreſented 
the zeal you have always ſhewn towards the 


Senate, in terms that influenced them, I am 
« perſuaded, much to your advantage. The next 
« day, therefore, we thought it ſufficient briefly 


* to deliver our opinions: as I perceived, not only 
„ by the favourable manner in which I was heard 
4 the day before, but alſo by enquiring into the 


« ſentiments of each particular member, that 
« the majority was clearly on our fide. The bu- 
< ſineſs of the day opened with reporting to the 


_ * houſe the ſeveral opinions of Bibulus, Horten- 
* frus, and Volcatius. The ref Poe queſtions, 


« therefore, were, 
« Inthe firſt place, whether three . 


* ſhould be nominated for reſtoring the King, - 
| - agreeably to the ſentiments of Bibulus? 
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Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 

In the next, whether, according to thoſe. of 
« Hortenſius, the office ſhould be conferred upon 
ce you, but without employing any forces? 

« Or, laſtly, whether, in conformity to the ad- 
e vice of Volcatius, this honour ſhould be AM 
* to Pompey * | 
Ed points being thus ſtated, it was 8 
that the opinion of Bibulus might be referred 
to the deliberation of the houſe in two ſepa- 
e rate queſtions. Accordingly, as it was now in 


“ yain to oppoſe his motion fo far as it related 


eto paying obedience to the declaration of the 
„ Oracle, the Senate in general came into his 
« ſentiments: But as to his propoſal of deputing 
three commiffioners, it was rejected by a very 


7 
V. R. 697. 
Bef. Chr. 


—＋ "nk 
396 Conſ. 
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„ conſiderable majority. The opinion next in 


* order was that of Hortenft us, But, when we 
* were going to divide upon it, Lupus, a Tribune 


of the People, inſiſted that in virtue of his 
office he had the privilege of calling to a di- 
«« viſion of the Houſe, prior to the Conſuls; and 


ce therefore demanded that the voices ſhould be 
„ firſt taken upon the motion he had made in 


favour of Pompey. This claim was generally 


and ſtrongly oppoſed : As indeed it was both 
„ unprecedented and unreaſonable. The Conſuls 
e themſelves, however, did not greatly conteſt 
that point: : Nor did they abſolutely give it up. 


Vid. ſupra, 
p- 6. 


Their view was to protract the debates: And 


they ſucceeded accordingly. They perceived 
indeed, that, notwithſtanding the majority af- 
e fected to appear on the fide of Volcatius, 


© 515 upon a diviſion, they would certainly vote 
B 4 e « with 


8 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


ee with Hortenſi us, Nevertheleſs, ſeveral of the 


e members were called upon to deliver their opi- 
« nions; though, in truth, much againſt the in- 


< clinations of the Conſuls, who were deſirous 
e that the ſentiments of Bibulus ſhould prevail. 
The debates continuing till night, the Senate 


broke up without coming to any reſolution. 


« Pompey : And as I had that day ſupported your 


« cauſe in the Senate with more than ordinary 
e ſucceſs, I thought it afforded me the moſt 


tc favourable opportunity of ſpeaking to him in 


* your behalf. And what I ſaid, ſeemed to make 
« ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, that I am perſuaded I 


** have brought him wholly over to your intereſt. 


„To fay the truth, whenever I hear him men- 
* tion this affair himſelf, I entirely acquit him of 


„being ſecretly deſirous of this commiſſion. On 


e the other hand, when I obſerve the conduct 


* of his friends of every rank, I am well con- 


* vinced (and indeed it is now evident likewiſe to 
the whole world) that they have been gained 


* by the corrupt meaſures which a certain party, 


with the conſent of Ptolemy and his adviſers, 
have employed. 
0 riſe on the 16th of January: And the Senate 
e is to meet again on this very day. I hope to 

e preſerve my authority in that Aſſembly, as 
'* far at leaſt as is poſſible amidſt ſuch general 
e treachery and corruption which has diſcovered 
„ itſelf upon this occaſion. As to what con- 

et cerns rhe bringing this matter before the Peo- 


I write this before ſun- 


tee ple 


„J happened to paſs the ſame evening with 


Ss 
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« ple; I think we have taken ſuch precautions as V. R 697. 

« will render it impracticable, unleſs by actual — | 

« violence, and in direct and open contempt both 396 Conſ. 
Wc 


of our civil and religious inſtitutions. For 
this purpoſe a very ſevere ORDER of the SE- 


XZ < mart < (which I imagine was immediately tranſ- 


“ mitted to you) was entered yeſterday in our 
journals, notwithſtanding the Tribunes, Cato 
„and Caninius, interpoſed their negatives. . 
« Yeu may depend upon my ſending you a 
te faithful account of every other occurrence 
* which may ariſe in this affair: And be aſſured 
5 T ſhall exert the utmoſt of my vigilance and 


XZ <« my credit, to conduct it in the moſt advanta- 


© geous manner for your intereſt. Farewell” 


To 180 ſame. 


% When the Senate met on the ſixteenth of this 
* month, your affair ſtood in a very advantageous 
ce poſture. We had ſucceeded the day before 
- « againſt the motion of Bibulus for appointing 

<* three commiſſioners, and had now only to con- 
tend with Yolcatius ; when our adverſaries pre- 
s yented the queſtion from being put, by artfully 

56 protracting the debates. For, they ſaw we had 


c «© When an act paſſed the Senate in a full Houſe, held 
according to the preſcribed forms, and without any oppoſition 
* from the Tribunes, (who had the privilege of putting a 
* negative upon all proceedings in the Senate) it was called a 
% Senatus conſultum, a decree of the Senate: But if any of 
te theſe eſſentials were wanting, or a Tribune interpoſed, it was 
then only ſtiled a Senatus audoritas, an order of the Senate, 
t and gonſidered as of leſs authority.“ Melm. from Manutizs. 


ww 


10 The Roman Hir yy. Book IX. 
F. R. 697. «ina very full Houſe, and amidſt great contra- 
Bet. Chr. & riety of opinions, carried our point, to the con- 


396 Conſ. 4“ ſiderable mortification of thoſe, who were for MK 
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* « taking the King's affairs out of your direction, 6 
% and transferring them to another hand. Curio 0 
e oppoſed us upon this occaſion with great warmth; 6 
. < while Bibulus ſpoke with more temper, and 6 
* indeed ſeemed almoſt inclined to favour our 
* cauſe. But Cato and Caninius abſolutely re- 


e fuſed to ſuffer any decree to paſs, till a general! 
* Aflembly of the People ſhould be convened. 4 5 
By the Pupian law, as you well know, there 
cannot be another meeting of the Senate till the WF _ © 
* firſt of February: Nor indeed throughout that 
whole month, unleſs all the foreign Ambaſſa- 

* dors ſhould have received, or be refuſed, au- 
* dience. In the mean while, a motion prevails 


among the People, that your adverſaries have | 
«* inſiſted upon this pretended Oracle, not fo 
much with an intent of obſtructing your par- : 
© ticular views, as in order to diſappoint the | 
4 hopes of thoſe who may be deſirous of this ex- | 


« pedition to Alexandria, merely from the am- 
* bition of commanding an army, The whole 
world is ſenſible indeed of the regard which | 
„the Senate has ſhewn to your character: And || 
it ie notoriouſly owing to the artifices of your 
enemies, that the Houſe did not divide upon 

the queſtion propoſed in your favour. But 

« ſhould the ſame perſons,” under a pretended 

« zeal for the public (though, in fact, upon the 
4 moſt infamous motives) 2881 to bring this 
| „affair 
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* affair before a general Aſſembly of the People, Y. -R- 697, 


& we have concerted our meaſures ſo well“, that 33. 
c they cannot poſſibly effect their deſign without 39? —. 
b having recourſe to violence; or at leaſt without 
4 ſetting the ordinances of our country, both civil 
and religious, at avowed defiance ——— But 

„ if methods of violence ſhould be employed, I 
cannot pretend, in this general contempt of all 
legal authority, to anſwer for the event: In 

« every other reſpect I will venture to aſſure you, 
that both the Senate and the People will pay 

* the higheſt attention to your guy and cha- 

* rater. Farewell.” 
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'To the ſame. 


« 


=" are ſenſible, as I perceive by your 1 Ep. 
* laſt letter, that you have been treated with the Grzv. 

* {ame inſincerity by thoſe who ought to have 2 
* concurred in ſupporting your dignities, as I for- Melm. 

* merly experienced from ſome of my pretended 
friends, in the affair of my baniſhment. Thus, 

* whilſt I was exerting the utmoſt efforts of my 

* vigilance, my policy, and my intereſt, in order 

* to ſerve you in the article relating to Ptolemy, 

I was unexpectedly alarmed in a point of much 

* more important concern, by the infamous law 

* which Cato has lately propoſed to your preju- 

* dice.” ¶ Caius Cato, to cut off all hopes at Ad QFr. 
once from Lentulus of obtaining this commiſſion, 8 


had propoſed a law to the People for recalling 


4 J. e. They had engaged ſome Tribune to ſay Veto, or ſomne . 
Magiſtrate to obſerve the Heavens, © | os 


6 | & 115 


12 
Y.R. 697. him from his government.] 


Bef. Chr. 
55. 
396 Conſ. 


4 with only ſending you my conjectures. 


common editions : But they are here ſeparated upon the au- 
Hority of Manutius and Crono vius. 


We Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 


« are thus embroiled, every thing is, undoubt- 
« edly, to be feared : Yet my principal appre- 


10 henſion, I confeſs, ariſes from the treachery of 


« your falſe friends. But however that may be, 


] am earneſtly endeavouring to counteract the 


% malevolent deſigns of Cato. 


As to the Alexandrian commiſſion, both your- 
« ſelf and your friends will, I truſt, have abun- 


« dant reaſon to be ſatisfied with my conduct. But 


* at the ſame time I muſt ſay, I greatly fear it 


will either be taken out of your hands, or en- 
« tirely dropped: And I know not which of theſe 
alternatives I ſhould leaſt chuſe.” 


To the ſame e. 
« You are informed, I imagine, by many hands, 
« of what paſles here. I leave it therefore to 
your other friends to ſupply you with an ac- 
count of our tranſactions, and content myſelf 
To this 
*« end I muſt previouſly acquaint you, that, on the 


« fixth of February, Pompey made a ſpeech in a 
„general Aſſembly of the People in favour of 
Milo, during which he was inſulted with much 
Cato afterwards inveighed 
in the Senate againſt Pompey with great acri- 
„ mony, and was heard with the moſt profound 
ſilence and attention: Both which circumſtances 


« clamour and abuſe. 


: This and the foregoing letter are blended together in the 


Melm. | 
4 ; 15 | | cc how 


Where affairs 


1 
3 
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bi⸗ « ſeem to have affected him very ſenſibly. Now 2 R. 2. | 
np « from hence I ſurmiſe, that he has laid aſide all ® | 
we * thoughts of being employed in the Alexandrian 936 Sen. 
DE, expedition. That affair remains as yet mtirely _ | 
we * open to us : For the Senate has hitherto determined 
| * nothing to your prejudice but what they are obliged, 
38 * in deference to the Oracle, to refuſe to every other 
my candidate for this office. It is my preſent hope 
ut « therefore, as well as endeavour, that the Ring 


t s may throw himſelf into your hands, when he 


n- « ſhall find that he cannot, as be expected, be re- 
le * flored by Pompey ; and that, unleſs be ts re- 

placed upon the throne by your aſſiſtance, his 

* affatr will be entirely dropped. And this ftep he 

4 aol undoubtedly take, if Pompey ſhould give the 
8 „ leaſt intimation of its being agreeable to him. 
_ But I need not tell you the difficulty of diſcovering 
. * the ſentiments of a man of his reſerve. However, 
If < I ſhall omit no method in my power to effect 
18 - © this ſcheme; as I ſhall eaſily, I truſt, be able 
"4 to prevent the injurious deſigns of Cato. 
a | 1 [ do not find that any of | the Conſulars are 
oe | in your intereſt, except Hortenſius and Lucul- 
© * Jus: All the reſt of that rank, either openly, 
5 * or in a more concealed manner, oppoſe your 
7 * views. Nevertheleſs, my friend, be not diſ- 
4 * couraged : On the contrary, let it be ſtill your 
if * hope, notwithſtanding the attempts of the 
_ © worthleſs Cato, that you will again ſhine out in 

5 5 5. your former luſtre. F arewell. mated a nnd | 


To 


1 The Roman Hiſtory. Book 1X, 


To the ſame. 
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2 Err * You will receive a full account from Pollio 


Grav. | © of all that has been tranſacted in your affair, as 
3 « he was not only preſent, but a principal mana- 
Melm. „ ger. Believe me, I am much concerned at the un- 
&« favourable aſpect of this buſineſs. However, it 
< affords me a very ſenſible conſolation, that there 
4 js ſtrong reaſon to hope the prudence of your 
friends will be able to elude the force of thoſe 
« iniquitous ſchemes which have been projected 
to your prejudice. Even time itfelf will pro- 
e bably contribute to this end; as it often wears 
out the malevolence of thoſe who either pro- 
* feſledly or in a ane manner mean one 
&« ill.“ 
The Senne grew at length ſo weary of this 
fair that they reſolved to leave the King to ſhift 
for himſelf, without interpoſing at all in his reſto- 
ration; and ſo the matter hung; whilſt other 
affairs more intereſting were daily riſing at home, 
_ and engaging the attention of the City. 
Ad Quint. THz election of &Ædiles, which had been induſ- 
Frat. in. 2. triouſſy poſtponed through all the laſt ſummer, 
could not eafily be kept off, any longer : The 
City was impatient for its Magiſtrates, and eſpe- 
cially for the plays and ſhews with which they 
uſed to entertain them; and ſeveral alſo of the 
new Tribunes being nchlome for an election, it 
was held at laſt on the twentieth of January, when 
Clodius was choſen Ædile without oppoſition f. 


— —ñää u — —ä—ä—äjꝓ⁰ — — 
COT 


Midd. p. It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange (ſays Dr. Mid2leton) how a man 
* ſo * and criminal as s Clodins, whoſe life was a per- 


; 6 | This 
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This Magiſtracy, which freed him from all 
apprehenſion of Judges, and a trial, gave him a 


N N over his antagoniſt Milo, who 


14 petal inſult upon al laws divine and human, ſhould be | 
XZ ſuffered not only to live without puniſhment, but to obtain all 


the honours of a free City in their proper courſe; and it would 


1 be natural to ſuſpect that we had been deceived in our ac- 
"XZ counts of him by taking them from his enemies, did we 


not find them too firmly ſupported by facts to be called in 


"XZ queſtion: But a little attention to the particular character 


of the man, as well as of the times in which he lived, will 
enable us to ſolve the difficulty. 

Firf, the ſplendor of his family — Cicero calls the nobles of 
this claſs Prætors and Conſuls ele? from their cradles by a kind of 
hereditary right, whoſe very names were ſufficient to advance 
them to all the dignities of the flate. [And therefore how 
worthleſs, how peſtilent ſoever Clodius was, he did not fail to 
be defended and ſupported by the Hongſt, the Optimates, when 
his attempts were not againſt the intereſt of their faction.] 

Secondly, his perſonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to 
indear him to all the meaner ſort; his bold and ready wit, his 
talent at haranguing, his profuſe expence, and his purſuing 


who had [almoſt] all been ſtern aſſerters of the ariſtocratical 


' power. 


Thirdly, the out of oppoſite factions, who 8 their 
ends in ſupporting him.— The Senate particularly, whoſe chief 


apprehenſions were from the Triumvirate, thought that the 
Taſhneſs of C/odius might be of ſome uſe to perplex their mea- 


ſures, and ſtir up the People againſt them on proper occaſions ; 
or it humoured their ſpleen at leaſt to ſee him inſulting Pom- 


fey to his face. Videtis igitur hominem per ſeipſum jam pri- 
dem afflictum ac jacentem pernicioſis Optimatium diſcordiis ex- 
eitari. Ne a Republica Reipub. peſtis amoveretur, reſtiterunt; 
etiam ne cauſam diceret; etiam ne privatus eſſet: Etiamne in 


ſinu atque in deliciis quidam optimi viri viperam illam vene- 
natam ac peſtiferam habere potuerunt ? Quo tandem decepti 


munere? Volo, inquiunt, eſſe qui in concione detrahat de | 
| Lene —=De Haß. bab. 24+ 


Was 


15 
Bef. Che. 


396 Conſ. 
— 


In Verr. v. 
70. 

Pro Sext. 
9. 


popular meaſures contrary to the maxims of his anceſtors, 
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. was become a private man. He now accuſed Milo 
of the ſame crime of which Miſo had accuſed him, 
of public violence and breach of the laws, in main- 
taining a band of gladiators to the terror of the 
City. Milo made his appearance to this accuſaa- 
tion on the ſecond of February, when Pompey, Craſ- 
fs, and Cicero appeared with him; and M. 
Marcellus, though Clodius's collegue in the Xdile- 
| ſhip, ſpoke for Milo at Cicero's deſire; and the 


whole paſſed quietly and favourably Thr him on 3 


that day. The ſecond hearing was appointed on 
the ninth, when Pompey. undertook to plead his 
cauſe; but no ſooner ſtood up to ſpeak, than 
Clodius's mob, by a continual clamour of reproaches 
and invectives, endeavoured to hinder him from go- 
ing on, or at leaſt from being heard : Yet Pom- 
pey, with a preſence of mind which, in ſpite of 
their attempts, commanded filence, ſpoke for near 
three hours. When Clodius roſe up to anſwer 
him, Milos mob, in their turn, ſo diſturbed and 
confounded: him, that he was not able to ſpeak a 
word; while a number of epigrams and lampoons 
upon him and his fiſter were thrown about, and 
publicly rehearſed anung the multitude below, Jo as 
to make him quite furious: Till recollecting him- 
ſelf a little, and finding it impoſſible to proceed 
in his ſpeech, he demanded aloud of his mob, 
who it was that attempted to ſtarve them by 
famine ? To which they preſently cried out, Pom- 
pey : He then aſked, 2who it was that defired to be 
ſent into Agypt? Pompey, they cried out again. 
But when he aſked, 20% it was that they them- 
| ſelves had a mind to eds ? they anſwered, Cra/* 


* : 
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| fs: For the old jealouſy Was now breaking 
out again between him and Pompey ; and though 
he appeared that day on Mzo's fide, yet he was 
not, as Cicero ſays, a real well-wiſher to him. 


Theſe warm proceedings among the chiefs 
brought on a fray below, among their partizans; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were: repulſed 
by the Pompeians ; and Clodius himſelf driven out 


_ 
1 f 
* I 27 


V. R. 6974 
Bef. Chr, 


38. 
396 Cant. 
— 


of the Reftra: Cicero, when he ſaw the affair pro- 


ceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat 


towards home; but no great harm was done; for 


Pompey, having cleared the Forum of his ene- 
mies, preſently drew off his forces, to prevent any 
farther miſchief or ſcandal on his ſide. 

The Senate was preſently ſummoned, to pro- 


vide ſome remedy for theſe diſorders, where 


Pompey, who had drawn upon himſelf a freſh odi- 
um from his behaviour in the E gyptian affair, 
was ſeverely handled by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, 


and others: Cicero choſe to be abſent, ſince he muſt 


- either have offended Pompey, by ſaying nothing 


Ad Sine, 
Fr. 1 Th 3s 


| for him, or the honeſt party, by defending him. 


The ſame debate was carried on for ſeveral days, 


in which Pompey was treated very roughly by 


the Tribune Cato, who inveighed againſt him With 


great fierceneſs, and laid open his perfidy to Ci- 
cero, to whom he paid the hi gb compliments, 


and was heard with much attention by all Pom- 5 


pey's enemies. 


: | Pompey anſwered him with an unnſual vehe- 

mence; and reflefting openly on Craſſus, as the 
author of theſe affronts, declared, he would guard 
his life with more care than a Africanus did, 


? VOL IK, C When , 


=: The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 
Y.R. 697. When Carbo murdered him 8. Theſe warm 
Re * YC. expreſſions ſeemed to open a proſpect of ſome 

3096 Conſ. great agitation likely to enſue : Pompey conſulted 
Cicero on the proper means of his ſecurity ; and 
| acquainted him with his apprehenſions of a deſign 
againſt his life; that Cato was privately ſupport- 
ed, and Clodius furniſhed with money by Craſſus; 
and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the reſt, who envied him; that it was neceſ- 
ſary for him to look to him ſelf, fince the meaner 
People were wholly alienated, the nobility and Se- 
nate generally di iſaffefted, and the youth corrupted. 
Cicero readily conſented to join forces with 
him, and to ſummon their clients and friends from 
all parts of Italy. For, though he had no mind 
to fight his battles in the Senate, he was deſirous 
to defend his perſon from all violence, eſpecially 
againſt Craſſus, whom he never loved : They 
reſolved likewiſe to oppoſe with united ſtrength 
all the attempts of Clodius and Cato againſt Len- 
Dio, p. 99. Fulus and Milo, Clodius, on the other hand, was 
not leſs buſy in muſtering his friends againſt the 
next hearing of Milos cauſe: But as his ſtrength 
was much inferior to that of his adverſary, ſo be 
Had no expectation of getting him condemned, nor 
any other view but to teize and haraſs him: For, 1 
after two hearings, the affair was put off by ſe- 
veral adjournments to the beginning of May; from 
which time we find no farther mention of i = 


— 


r N. B. That Scipio was murdered. bs Carbo, there is no 
© ſhadow of proof. See Vol. II. Book VI. Chap. IX. 
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The Conſul Marcellinus, who drew his col- Y.R.697. 


legue Philippus along with him, was a reſolute 
oppoſer of the Triumvirate, as well as of all the 


violences of the other Magiſtrates : For which 


reaſon he reſolved to ſuffer no Aſſemblies of the 
People, except ſuch as were neceſſary for the 
elections into the public offices: His view was to 
prevent Cato's law for recalling Lentulus, and the 


ii. 6. 


monſtrous things (fo Cicero calls them) which ſome 


were attempting at this time in favour of Cæſar. 
Cicero gives him the character of one of the beſt 
Conſuls that he had ever known, and blames him 


only in one thing; for treating Pompey on all oc- 


caſions ſo rudely ; which made Cicero often abſent 


himſelf from the Senate, to avoid taking part either 
on the one fide or the other. For the ſupport 
therefore of his DIGNITY and intereſt in the 
City, he reſumed his old taſk of PLEADING 


CAUSES h; which was always popular and reſpect- 
able, Sad: in which he was ſure to find full em- 
_ ployment. 


His firſt cauſe was the defence of L. 
Beſtia on the tenth of February, who, after the 
diſgrace of a repulſe from the Prætorſhip in the 
laſt election, was accuſed of bribery and corrup- 
tion in his ſuit for it; and, notwithſtanding the 


authority and "baſs of his adyocate, was con- 


victed and baniſhed. He was a man extremely 
corrupt, turbulent, and ſeditious, had always 
been an enemy to Cicero, and ſuppoſed to' be 


deeply engaged in Catiline's plot; and is one in- 


Þ It is very remarkable that Cicero, to preſerve his DIGNITY, | 


made himſelf Advocate-General for all STaTs-FeLons. $ 
C 2 | ſtance 


Ibid, ii z. 


19 


Ad Q Fr, 


4 


20 
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V. R. n. ſtance of what Cicero ſays, that he was often 
Ep. Fam. TI forced, againſt his will, to defend certain perſons 


VII. bs ; 


who had not deſerved it of him, by the ane ion 
of thoſe who had. 
Cicero was about this time engaged in the de- 


fence of P. Sextius, the late Tribune, accuſed of 
public violence, or breach of peace in his Tribu- 


_ bunate : He had been a true friend to Cicero in 


his diſtreſs, and born a great part in his reſtora- 
tion; but fancying himſelf afterwards neglected, 
or not ſufficiently requited by him, had ſince his 


return been very cold to him, and even churliſh. 


But Cicero, inſtead of reſenting this, having heard 
that Sextius was indiſpoſæd, went in perſon to his 
houſe, and cured him-of all his Jealoufic tes, by freely 


Hering his aſſiſtance and patronage: in. pleading 


bis cauſe ; which he managed ſo well, that Sextius 
was acquitted, and in a manner the moſt honour- 


able, by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the Fudges ; 
and with an univerſal applauſe of Cicero's huma- 
* and gratitude. 


Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Ser- 


ius; while Caſar's creature, Vatinius, appeared 


not only as an adverſary, but as a witneſs againſt 


him: Which gave Cicero an qpportunity of ex- 
poſing the whole courſe of his profligate life i, 


(as Sextius particularly deſired) with all the "ue 


neſs of his we to the * diverſion of the | 


4 


i We gan find that Cieere afterwards, notwithflanding the | 


profligacy of Vatiniuss whole life, appeared as a witneſs | to his 
Cao Good Babavicur. 
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Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
audience k. Vatinius made ſome attempt in his 


turn to rally Cicero, and contemptuouſly re- 


proached him w1ith the baſeneſs of changing ſides, 


and becoming Cæſar's friend, on account of 2 for- 
tunate fate of his affairs. | 


For Cæſar, being in the career of his YiGories 


in Gaul l, had lately ſent a requeſt to the Senate, 


that money might be decreed to him for the 

payment of his army; with a power of chuſing 
ten Lieutenants, for the better managing of the 
* war, and the conquered provinces.” It ſeemed 
ſtrange, that, after all his conqueſts, he ſhould not 


be able to maintain his army without money from 


home, at a time when the treaſury was greatly 
exhauſted : and the renewal of a commiſſion, ob- 
rained at firſt by the People's favour, againſt the 
inclination of the Senate, was of hard digeſtion. 


But Cæſar's intereſt prevailed, and Cicero himſelf 
was the promoter of it, and procured a decree to 
his ſatisfaction, yet not without diſguſting the 


pretended patriots, thoſe counterfeit Republicans, 


icrupulouſly zealous againſt all extraordinary 
grants: But Cicero © alledged the extraordinary 
4 ſervices of Ce/ar, and that the courſe of his 


© victories ought not to be checked by the want 
* of neceſſary ſupplies, while he was ſo glori- 
£ only extending the bounds of the epic and 


| This Teech againſt Vatinius is ſtill remaining, under the 
title of The . ; becauſe i it conſiſts chiefly of a 1558. of 
 queſitons, 


a1 


V. R. 697. 
penis Chr, 


396 Con. 


De Prov. 
Conſ. xi. 


IJ. 


Midd.440 7 


 Cr/ar's progreſs in PU will * related hereafter, in 


an uninterrupted ſummary of his exploits. 


0 3 


Y conquering 


22 


V. R. 697. 
Bet. Chr. 


8 
396 Conſ. 


— 


Midd. 445. 
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” conquering nations whoſe names had never 


« been heard before at Rome: And though it 
« were poſſible for him to maintain his troops 


8 without their help, by the ſpoils of the enemy, 


« yet thoſe ſpoils ought to be reſerved for the 


« ſplendor of his Triumph, which it was nor juſt | 
« to defraud by their unſeaſonable parſimony.“ ) 


What Cicero ſays he replied to Vatinius, will 
be ſeen in a long letter he wrote two years after 
this time to Lentulus Spinther, which will be in- 
ſerted in its proper ues with ſome obſervations 
upon it. 


In the beginning of April the Senate granted 


the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds to Pom- | 


pey, to be laid out in purchaſing corn for the uſe 
of the City, where there was ſtill a great ſcarcity, 
and as great at the ſame time of money; ſo that 
the moving a point ſo tender could not fail of 
raiſing ſome ill humour in the Aſſembly: when 
Cicero, whoſe old ſpirit ſeems to have revived in 


him from his late ſucceſs in Sextius's cauſe, fur- Ml 


prized them by propoſing, © that, in the preſent 
&« inability of the . treaſury to purchaſe the Cam- 
* panian lands, which by Ce/ar's act were to be 


divided to the People, the act (itſelf ſhould be 


* reconſidered, and a day appointed for that de- 


« liberation:” The motion was received with an 
univerſal joy, and a kind of tumultuary acclama- 
tion: The enemies of the Triumvirate were ex- 
tremely pleaſed with it, in hopes that it would 

make a reach between Cicero and Pompey. 


Pompey, 


— a we me kid di & rh tf hd Df ped Po ot a = _» 


am. 1 __ — . 
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4 Pompey, whoſe nature was ſingularly reſerved, V. R. 697. 
it 5 expreſſed no uneaſineſs upon it, nor took any no- Ndd. p. 
8 tice of it to Cicero, though they met and ſupped 446: 
V together familiarly, as they uſed to do: But he 
* ſer forward ſoon after towards Afr:c, in order to 
{t provide corn ; and, intending to call at Sardinia, 
n propoſed to embark at Piſa or Leghorn, that he 
Il might have an interview with Cæſar, who was 
r now at Luca, the utmoſt limit of his Gallic go- 
1- vernment. He found Cæſar exceedingly out of 
18 humour with Cicero; for Craſſus had already 
been with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenſed 
> him by his account of Czcero's late motion; 
- which he complained of fo heavily, that Pompey 
ſe promiſed to uſe all his authority to induce Cicero 
7 to drop the purſuit of it; and for that purpoſe 
at ſent away an expreſs to Rome, to entreat him not 
of to proceed any further in it till his return; and 
n when he came afterwards to Sardinia, hire his 
in Lieutenant Quintus, the brother of Cicero, then 
r- reſided, he entered immediately into an expoſtu- 
at lation with him about it. But of the effect of 
5 this remonſtrance we ſhall have a full account in 
e the long letter to Lentulus, juſt now referred to 
= for another particular. | 
- Mis trial being put off (as before ELD) Midd.453» 
" to the fifth of May, Cicero took the benefit of a 
a- ſhort vacation to make an excurſion into the 
c- country, and viſit his eſtates and villas in differ- 
d ent parts of 1taly. During this tour, his old 


enemy Gabinius, the Proconſul of Syria, having 
gained * advantages in Judæa againſt Ariſto- 
. CS bulus, 


24% - The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 
v. R. 697, bulus (who had been dethroned by Pompey, and 
12 U carried priſoner to Rome, but had thence made 
Ff. B. N bis eſcape) ſent public letters to the Senate, to 

 grve an account of his victory, and to beg the de- 
cree of a Thankſgiving for it. His friends took 
the opportunity of moving the affair in Ciceros 
| abſence, from whoſe authority they apprehended 
ſome obſtruction; but the Senate, in a full Houſe, 
llighted Band s letters, and rejected his ſuit: 
An affront which had never been offered before 
to any Proconſul. Cicero was infinitely delighted 
with it, calls the reſolution divine, and was doubly 
pleaſed for its being the free and genuine fudg- | 
ment of the Senate, without any ſtruggle or Hu- 
ence on his part —. 


Midd. p. Many prodigies were reported to have hap- 
45s. pened about this time in the neighbourhood of 
oo . Rome: Horrible noiſes under ground, with claſbing 


Tran ow of arms; and on the Alban hill, a little forine of 
Hlaruſp. Juno, which flood on a table, facing the eaſt, 
N * turned ſuddenly of itjelf towards the weſt. Theſe 
xxxix. p. terrors alarmed the City, and the Senate conſult- 
ebe ed the haruſpices, who were the. public Diviners 
or Prophets of the State, ſkilled in all the Tu/car 8 
diſcipline of interpreting portentous events, who bn 
have the following anſwer in writing, © That ſup- 


« plications muſt be made to Jupiter, Saturn, th 
0 Neptune, and the other Gods: that the ſolemn ve 
„ ſhews and plays had been negligently exhibited he 
and polluted; ſacred and religious places made 5 
* F Ambaſſadors killed contrary to law; F< 
on 50 and | oaths Qlregarded; ancient and hidden Ky 


— 97 N Th : 43 . 


Tacrt- 
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« ſacrifices careleſsly performed and profaned v. R. 699% 
That the gods gave this warning, left; by the 8 
« diſcord and diſſenſion of the better ſort, dangers 396 Conſe 
« and deſtruction ſhould fall upon the Senate and "Oc 
« the chiefs of the City; by which means the 
« provinces would fall under the power of 2 
« {ingle perſon, their armies be beaten, great lofs 
« enſue, and honours be We apba an wy . 
« worthy and diſgraced. 

One may obſerve from this anſwer, dit che : 
Diviners were under the direction of thoſe, who _ 
| endeayoured to apply the influence of religion ro 
the cure of their civil diſorders; Each party in- 
| terpreted it according to their own views: Clo © 
| .dius took a handle from it of venting his ſpleen . 
| afreſh againſt Cicero; and, calling the People to- 
W gether for that purpoſe, attempted to perſuade 

them, © that this divine admonition was deſigned 
< particularly againſt him, and that the article 
of the civil and religious places referred to the 
l caſe of his houſe, which, after a ſolemn conſe- 
* cration to religion, was rendered again profane; 
= charged all the diſpleaſure of the gods to c e- 

| © 20s account, who affected nothing leſs than a 
© tyranny, and the oppreſſion of their liberties.“ 
Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in 
the Senate, where, after a ſhort and general in- 
vective upon his profligate life,“ he leaves him 
be ſays, a deroted wdim to Milo, who ſeemed Dane 
to be given. to them by heaven for the extin- | 
0 ction of ſuch a plague, as Scipio was for be 
* deſtrattion of Carthage: He declares the pro- 3. 

I | _ © digy 


— 


— — 


— „ . ——— — 


— 1. — »; — 
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v. R. 697, © digy to be one of the moſt extraordinary which 


** Ch 
_ Gonf.. 


Midd. p · 


$47» 


Midd. p. 


459+ 


| De Prov. 


&c. 


had ever been reported to the Senate; but 


* laughs at the abſurdity of applying any part of 


(it to him; ſince his houſe, as he proves at large, 


« was more ſolemnly cleared from any ſervice or 
relation to religion than any other houſe in 
Rome by the judgment of the Prieſts, the Se- 


* nate, and all the orders of the City. Then run- 


ning through the ſeveral articles of the ANSWER, 
he ſhews them all to tally ſo exactly with the 
<« notorious acts and impieties of Clodius's life, 
that they could not poſlibly be applied to any W 
< thing elſe: —— particularly, as to the violation 

« of faith and oaths, that it related evidently to 


« thoſe Judges who had abſolved Clodius, as be- 


ing one of the moſt memorable and flagrant | 
« perjuries which Rome had ever known; that 
the anſwer itfelf ſuggeſted this interpretation, 


when it ſubjoined that ancient and occult ſacri- 


«© fices were polluted, which could refer to nothing 


© ſo properly as to the rites of the Bona Dea, ? 


« which were the moſt ancient and the moſt occult 


« of any in the City, celebrated with incredible 
4 ſecrecy to that goddeſs, whoſe name it was not 


« lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 
« which no man ever pried into but Clodzus.” 
About the middle of ſummer, and before the 


time of chuſing new Conſuls, which was com- 


monly in Auguſt, the-Senate began to deliberate 
on the. Provinces which were to be afligned to 


them at the expiration of their office. The Con- 
Conl. 8, 9, fular' Pm about which the debate ſingly 


turned, 
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turned, were the two Gauls, which Caſar now v. LS 697. 


Chap. ili. 


held; Macedonia, which Pio; and Syria, which 


55. 
Gab poſſeſſed. All who ſpoke before Cicero, 396 Con. 
excepting Servilius, were for taking one or both 


the Gauls from Cæſar; which was what the Se- 
nate generally deſired: But when it came to Ci- 


8 eros turn, he gladly laid hold on the occaſion to 
revenge himſelf on Piſo and Gabinius ; and exert- 


ed all his authority to get them recalled, with 


1 | ſome marks of diſgrace, and their governments 
aſſigned to the ſucceeding Conſuls; but as for 


Cæſar, his opinion was,“ that his command ſhould 


| | © becontinued to him till he had finiſhed the war, 


« which he was carrying on with ſuch ſucceſs, and 
« ſettled the conquered countries.” This gave no 
ſmall offence ; and the Conſul Philippus could not 
forbear interrupting, and reminding him, © that 


he had more reaſon to be angry with Cæſar than 


« with Gabinius himſelf; ſince Ceſar was the au- 


<« thor and raiſer of all char ſtorm which had op- 
« preſſed him.” But Cicero replied, © that, in this 
vote, he was not purſuing his private reſent- 


ment, but the public good, which had recon- 
© ciled him to Cz/ar; and that he could not be an 
enemy to one who was deſerving ſo well of his 


* Country: That a year or two more would com- 


* plete his conqueſts, and reduce all Gaul to a 
« ſtate of peaceful ſubjection: That the cauſe was 


* widely different between C2/ar and the other 
< two: That Cz/ar's adminiſtration was benefi- 


« cial, proſperous, glorious to the Republic; 
< theirs ſcandalous, ignominious, hurtful to their 


* ſubjetts, 


* 
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N. R. 822. & ſubjects, and contemptible to cheir enemies.” — 
— " In ſhort, he managed the debate fo, that the Se- a 
298 Sat nate readily conſented to leave Ce/ar in the poſ- ſt 
ſeſſion of his government, and to recall P:/o from in 
Macedonia; but Gabinius was not now een ied == w 
from Syria, JW 7: 
| Midd.q65. © All People's eyes and Welestion began 1 now cl 
to turn towards Cæſar, who, by the eclat of his P. 
victories ®, ſeemed to rival the fame of Pompey Ca 
| himſelf ; and by his addreſs and generoſity gained 7” 
i Jround upon him daily in authority and influence . 
| in public affairs. After three proſperous cam 
- paigns, he ſpent the winter of 697 at Luca, whi- MW de 
ther a vaſt goneourſe of all ranks reſorted to him .I 
from Rome. So great was the number of Magi- che 
Plut. in ſtrates and other perſous in command, who came che 
D to wait on him, that the Lictors at his gate are Poi 
reckoned to have amounted to 120. * 
At this interview of the Triumvirs, it was pri- ele 
vately agreed among them, that Pompey and Pre 
. Craſſus, who were now again made friends by 4 GC 
_ Ceſar, ſhould jointly ſue for the Conſulſhip, inn 
order to defeat the hopes and deſigns of L. De Wt 
. mitius Ahenobarbus, one of the competitors, a pro- 8 
feſſed enemy of the Triumvirate; who, thinking Cats 
. himſelf ſure of being elected, could not forbeariM  c 


- Sneton. in boaſting, 24 that be would effect, when Conſul 
OOO what- he had not en able to a ah Pretor 


= n Ceſar, in two catopaigns (hos of the years 6g; and 600 
had carried the Roman arms triumphantly through the ver 
heart of Gaul, from the late of Geneva tothe German ocean; 


pans . whe had nnn. 
2M reſcind 
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«. «reſcind the afts of Cæſar, and call him from 1 . 


« his government: For Ceſar had no ſooner * 
ſurrendered the Conſular faſces to his ſucceſſors 
in that Magiſtracy (the Conſuls of 695) than he 
Vas affronted and attacked by rhis ſame Domi- 
us and C. Memmius, two of the then newly- 
choſen Prætors, (than whom Rome perhaps never 
| produced two more conſummate. knaves ), .who 
called in queſtion the validity of his acts, and 
= made ſeveral raſh efforts to get them annulled oy 
Public authority. 


995 
556 Cost i 


Sueton. in 


Cal. 24. 


Pompey and Craſſus, the better to 8 cheir | 


. [deſign upon the Conſulſhip, let paſs the time, 
WT when, according to cuſtom, they ſhould have put 
= themſelves among the candidates. ud, becauſe 
= they thought it would be difficult to carry their 
point in an Aſſembly where the Conſul Marcel- 
{mus preſided, they laid a ſcheme to hinder all 
elections of Magiſtrates during his year: Their 
Wy projet happened to be favoured by the Tribune 
(C. Cato, the ſame who had formerly been ſo active 
in oppoſing the deſires of Pompey with relation 
to the affair of King Ptolemy, and in endeavour- 
ing to get Lentulus Spinther recalled from Cilicia. 
Cato, to revenge himſelf on Marcellinus for not 


n Of he impudent wickedneſs of theſe men we ſhall find 2 
notable proof in one of Ciceros letters, when we come to the 


Dio, p. 
103. 


Ad Quint. 
Fr. ii. 6. 


ar 699. Vet, unworthy and deteſtable as Dozritizs was, 


Cicero thinks it a moſt ſad thing, that this illuſtrious noble,, a 

Conſul defigned ever ſince he was born, ſhould not be able at 

this time to obtain the Conſulſhip. Quid enim hoc miſerius, 

quam eum, qui, tot annos quos habet, deſgnatus Conſul * | 
Conſulem keri n non pay? Ad Att. iv. 8. Dio, p. 103. 


dates 


A 
TH 
| 
1 
1 
14 
1 

1 

[ 
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worthies), would not ſuffer the Conſuls to hold a 


V. R. 697. ſuffering him to hold any Aſſemblies of the Peo- | 
| . Chr. ple o, for promulgating certain laws of his own 
396 Cond. Elon (diſliked probably by the Ariſtocratic 


for the choice of the Magiſtrates ; and in this re. 


ſolution he was ſupported by two of his collegues, 3 


as well as by the Triumvirate P, till the year 1þ 


» It is likely, that the means employed by Marcellinus w 
70 proclaim all the days on which Aſſemblies of the n 


could lawfully be held, Holidays. Crevier. 


Plut. in ꝛ Plutarch tells us, that the ſecret treaty among the Tu. ; | 


dos i 


Pomp. umvirs having tranſpired, the partiſans of the Ariſtocracy wer: ; 


filled with indignation, and that the Conſul Marcellinus, to 


e ee eee ee 


-avhether he had any intention to fland for the Conſulſbip? Fer 


ey anſwered, that perhaps he would, and perhaps he would not: 
But Craſſus, when the ſame queſtion was put to him by tel 


Conſul, anſwered with more temper, that he avould do who 


q 


* 54 "uo 


MN 


oF 


3 


Jrould appear to him te be moſt for the benefit of the Republic. 1 


val. Max. Valerius Maximus writes, that, when Marcellinus was one dl 
vi. 2. - haranguing on the danger the City was in from the power off 
| Pompey, and found himſelf encouraged by a general acclaneſþ 
tion of the People, he ſaid to them, Cry out, Citizens, cry ol 
chile you may; for it will not be long in _ une to ao i 
- aeith ſafety. 


He reports likewiſe, that Ce. Pio, a young Nobleman, wid 1 | 
had impeached Manilius Criſpus, a man of Prætorian rank 3 


and notoriouſly guilty, being provoked by Pompey's prote&al ; 
of him, turned his attack againſt Pompey himſelf, and chargeiſ 
him with many crimes againſt the State: Being aſked there , 


fore by Pompey, why he did not chuſe to impeach him ratbef 


than the criminal, he briſkly replied, hat if he would give bag 
to fland a trial, without raiſing a vil Wy he re WL 


0 bring him before his Judges. 
4 It was in this year, 697, that Cicer ke for Co 


a nelius Palbus and M. Czlius, 
Midd, 46c:  Balbus was a native of Gades in Spain, of a ſplendid famil 
in that * who, for his fidelity and ſervices to the Rona 


"ory 2 
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expired. The government fell into an interreg- 


num. 


Generals in that province, and eſpecially in the Sertorian au * 


31 
V. R. 697. 
Bef. Chr. 


— 
396 Conſ. 


had the freedom of Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in : 
virtue of a law, which authorized him to grant it to as many as 


he thought proper. But Pompey's act was now called in queſtion, 


as originally null and invalid, on a pretence, that the city of _ 


Gades was not withiz the terms of that alliance and relation to 


Rome which rendered the citizens capable of that privilege. 


Pompey and Craſſus were his advocates ; and, at their deſire, 


= Cicero alſo, who had rhe third place or poſt of honour afligned 


him, to give the finiſhing hand to the cauſe. The profecution 


= was projected, not ſo much out of enmity to Balbus as to his 


14 


zid famil 
the Rom! 


expire: 


4 | patrons, Pompey and Cæſar, by whole favour he had acquired 
great wealth; being at this time General of the artillery to 


Cæſar, and the principal manager or ſteward of all his affairs. 


Pro Balb, 
1, 2, &c. 


The Judges gave ſentence for him, and confirmed his right to 


the City ; from which foundation he was raiſed afterwards by 
Auguſtus to the Conſulate itſelf : His nephew alſo, young Bal-. 
bus, who was made free with him at the ſame time, obtained 
the honour of a triumph for his victories over the Garamantes ; 
and, as Pliny tells us, they wwere the only inſtauces of foreigners 
and adopted Citizens, who had ever advanced themſelves to either 
of theſe honours in Rome. : | 

Czlius was a young gentleman of Equeſtrian rank, of great 
parts and accompliſhments, trained under the diſcipline of Ci- 


cero himſelf, to whoſe care he was committed by his father 


upon his firſt introduction into the Forum. Before he was of 
age to hold any Magiſtracy, he had diſtinguiſhed. himſelf 25 
tauo public impeachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero's col- 
legue in the Conſulſhip, for the male-adminiſtration of his pro- 


vince of Macedonia; the other of L. Atratinus, for bribery and 


Hiſt. N. 
vii. 43 
Ibid. Ve 5 


Midd 461 0 


vid. Vol. 
VIII. p. 
358. ; 


corruption. Atratinus's ſon was now revenging his father's .quar- 


rel, and accuſed Czlius of public vialence, for being concerned 
in the aſſaſſination of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian embaſy ; 
and of an attempt to poiſon Clodia, the fiſter of Cladius: He 
was a true libertine, and had been this lady's gallant; whoſe 
reſentment, for her favours {lighted by him, was the real ſource 


of all his trouble.——He was acquitted of both charges. 


L114 Fe — +D4 


Vid. Vol. 
VIIL. p. 


p- 487. 
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: — PomepEtY and Ca Assus are elected Conſuls for the 
8 ear 698. The ſtate of King PToLEMy's 
affairs at this time, CaTo repulſed from the 


 Pratorſeip. Provinces aſſigned to the Conſuls, 


- by the law of TxEBONIus, for five Ae They 
attempt reformations at home. PoupEx's the- 

A4 81re. Piso returns to Rome ignomini ouſly from 
Dis government of Macedonia. CxAss us, in ſpite 


bad omens, embarks for Syria, (the province 


Fallen to him by lot) even before the year of his 
Win (hy is expired. L. Dourrios AnENo- 
BARBUS and ArPIus CLAUDIUS PULCHER are 


elected Conſuls for the wad 699. 
V. R. 636. XF all thoſe who had intended to 5 


— themſelves candidates for the Conſulſhip of 


397 Conl. the year 698, L. Domitius alone perſiſted in the 


Midd.a62- Cicero ſeems to have compoſed a little poem about this time, 
Ad Att. in compliment to Cæſar; and excuſes his not ſending it to 
ir. 5 Atticus, © becauſe Cæſar preſſed to have it, and he had re- 
Ad nt. ſerved no copy: Though, to confeſs the truth, he Jays, he 

( found it very difficult to digeſt Sh meanne/e of recanting his old 


«© principles. But adieu, /ays he, to all right, true, honeſt coun- 


* ſels : It is incredible what perfidy there is in thoſe who want 
to be leaders; and who really would be ſo, if there was any 
* faith in them. [He ſpeaks of 1E HonesT,] I felt what 
708 they were to my coſt, when I was drawn in, deſerted, and 
'« betrayed by them: I reſolved {till to act on with them in all 
„things; but found them the ſame as before; till by your 
advice I came at laſt to a better mind. You will tell me, that 


yon adviſed me indeed to af, but not to wwrite; it is true; 


* but 7 c VW of adhering, to 


SS „„ purpoſe 


+ 


ſerit 
p of | 
the 


time, 
it to 
ad re · 
ys, be 
his old 
coun- 
d want 
as any 
t what 
d, and 
in all 
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purpoſe of entering the liſts againſt Pompey and V. R. 6%. 
Craſſus and his conſtancy perhaps was owing to wee 
Cato's management, whoſe ſiſter Poreza he had 963 Conſ. 
married: Cato preſſed him to perſeverance, by ms 
ſaying, that not his own elevation, but the LI- Cat. 
BERTY * of the Romans, was the intereſt in que- 
n 


& my new alliance [with the Triumvirs), and v FY . 
« bility of returning to thoſe who, inflead of pitying me, as they 
* ought, never ceaſe envying me. But ſince thoſe, who have 
« no power, will not love me, my buſineſs is to acquire the 
love of thoſe who have. You will ſay, I wiſh that you had 


« done it long ago; I know you wiſhed it; and f was 4 


mere aſs for not minding you. 


In this year alſo, Cicero wrote that cclebrmes levies to Lue- Midd. 42. 

ceius, in which he preſſes him 10 attempt the hiſtory of his 
tranſaftions. Lucceius had juſt finiſhed the þi ory of the Italic 
and Marian civil wars, with intent to carry it down through 
his own times, and, in the general relation, to inelude, as he 
had promiſed, a particular account of Ciceros acts: But Ciceros 
who was pleaſed with his ſtile and manner of writing, labours 
in this letter to engage him to poſtpone the defign of his 
continued hiſtory, and enter directly on that ſeparate period; 
from the beginning of his Conſulſhip to his reftoration, 
« comprehending Cati/ine's conſpiracy and his own exile :* And 
he deſires this hiſlorian- friend, to allow ſo much to friend- 
« ſhip and affection, as not to confine himſelf to the ſtrict laws 
« of hiſtory and the rules of truth, but to exceed thoſe bounds 
in his praiſes,” Ep. Fam. lib. v. 12. 

A little before Cicerss return from exile, his al in ler Midd-4 22 
Pifo Frugi died. Talia, having lived x widow about two rg 
months, was married this year to Farier Casas; who, thaugh Ep. Pans 
little is ſaid of him, ſeems to have been a Nobleman of prin- i. 77 
eipal rank and figure. The wedding haſt wes bd. | 
houſe on the fixth of April, 


What a worthy champion n wes of the Lows 


end liberties of Rund, wo tall am Bur the when 


FRI 86 Plutarch 


— 
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EP. 628- Plutarch reports, that when Domitius, accom- 
e . 


"$4. panied by Cato, went before day to the Campus 


297 Conſ. Martius to ſollicit votes, he fell into an ambuſh 


the flambeau before him was killed, and Cato 


wounded in the arm: The latter nevertheleſs 


exhorted Domitius to fight it out to his laſt breath; 
but the intimidated candidate thought it more 
prudent to go home. So that Pompey and Craſſus, 


| ſuls b. 
"Pandey, when, in concert ZE his two . 
ciates, he had entertained new ſchemes of ambi- 


tion, laid aſide all thoughts of obtaining for him- 


hs 8 {elf the commiſſion to reſtore King Ptolemy ; and, 
in appearance at leaſt, became willing to ſerve 
Lentulus in that affair. This change of his diſ- 
poſition gave occaſion to the two following let- 
ters from Cicero to that Proconſul. The firſt was 
probably written (if not in the end of 697) in the 
beginning of 698, during the Interregnum, and 
before the election of Pompey and Craſſus to the 
Conſulſhip; the ſecond _ that election. 


To Publius Lali Proconſul. 


* 


Lib. I. Er. 1 have received your letter, n qu af. 
4 ſure me, that the frequent accounts I ſend of 
Book n. © your affairs, e with the ny prodte 


1 


was Caw's We in-law,” in cue, eemr: And there 
we find his merit. 


This was the ſecond titne of their being Confuls: In their 
ful Conſulſhip ey W as now. . \ af 


| $4; | ＋ ö of hos 
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prepared by his rivals: The ſlave who carried 


without further 9 888 were elected Got 


Chap. iv. The Roman Hiſtory. 
« [| have given you my friendſhip, are circum- 


« ſtances extremely agreeable to you. If you 
« do not hear from me as frequently as you wiſh, 


it is ſolely becauſe I dare not truſt my letters to 


« every conveyance. 


lt is not eaſy to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
« your enquiry concerning the ſincerity of your 
profeſſed friends, and the diſpoſition of others 
„in general towards you. This only I will ven- 


« ture to ſay, that a certain party, and particu- 


« larly thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt obligations, 


« as. well as the greateſt abilities, to diſtinguiſh 


« themſelves in your ſervice, look upon you with 


« envy: That (agreeably to what I have myſelf 
experienced upon a different occaſion) thoſe 
* whom, in juſtice to your Country, you have ne- 
« ceſſarily offended, are your avowed oppoſers ; 


« as others, whoſe intereſt and honours you have 


« generouſly ſupported, are much leſs inclined to 


remember your favours than to oppoſe. your 


glory. Theſe are circumſtances indeed which 
J long ſuſpected, and have often intimated to 


you; but of which I am now moſt thoroughly 


convinced. I obſerved upon the ſame occaſion,” 
«* (and I believe I told you ſo in a former letrer) 
both Hortenſius and Lucullus to be extremel y 
jn your intereſt: As among thoſe who were 


35 
. Re 698. 
ef. Chr. 


4. 
397 Conſ, 
* 


in the Magiſtracy, Lucius Racilius © appeared © Tribune 


very ſincerely and affectionately to eſpouſe your 


Dr. Middleton dates this letter in 697, Mr. Melmoth in 698. 
If it was written in 697, it would ſeem to have been in De- 


cember, after the Tribuneſhip of Racilius was expired, | 


12 * cauſe, 


in 697. 
Pig. 
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( cauſe. But, excepting the rwo former, I can- 
not name any of the Conſulars who diſcovered 
the leaſt degree of friendſhip towards you when 


your affair was before the Senate. As for my 
* own endeavours, they might perhaps be gene- 


* rally conſidered as flowing rather from thoſe ſin- 


« gular favours I have received at your hands, 


than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real 


« ſentiments. With regard to Pompey, he fel- 


dom attended the houſe at that ſeaſon: But I 
_ « muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he often takes 


« an opportunity, without my previouſly leading 
him into the ſubject, of diſcourſing with me con- 
* cerning your affair; as well as very willingly en- 
« ters into the converſation, whenever I ſtart it 


« myſelf. Your laſt letter, I perceived, was ex- 


* tremely agreeable to him: And I could not 


but obſerve, with equal admiration and plea- 


465. 


* ſure, the polite and moſt judicious manner in 
* which you addrefſed him. Before he received 
this letter, he ſeemed a little inclined ta ſuſpett, 
that the notion, which ſome had entertained, 
* of his inclination to be your competitor, had 


L alienated you from him. But you have now 


* wholly fixed that excellent man in your in- 
« tereſt; who in truth had all the antecedent rea- 
« ſons far being ſo, that an uninterrupted ſeries 


: : « ot the higheſt ſervices could poſſibly give him 9; 


a Be during his Conſulate, had propoſed and nde | 


that. law. in favour of Pompey, by which he was commiſſioned 


| to provide corn in a time of ſcarcity, a commiſſion which in 


eſttect inveſted mu with the whole power of the Raman em- 
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Chap. iv. 
1 muſt confeſs he always appeared to me, even V. R. 638. 
« when the conduct of Caninius had raiſed the FT age, 
* ſtrongeſt ſaſpicions of the contrary e, to favour p. 9. 
« your intereſt : But I can now aſſure you, that 
4 found him, after he had peruſed your letter, 
« intirely diſpoſed to promote whatever may con- 
tribute either to your intereſt or your honour. 
4 You may conſider then what I am going to offer 
< as his immediate ſentiments and advice: As in- 
* deed it is the reſult of frequent conſultations 
« which we have held together. l 
We are of opinion, that it may be proper for 
© you to conſider, whether any advantages may be 
® derived from your being in poſſeſſion of Cilicia 
and Cyprus. For if there ſhould appear a ſufh- 
« cient probability of being able to make yourlelf 
3 * maſter of Alexandria and Egypt, we think 1 it 
* « equally for your honour, and that of the Re- 
Wig public, to march thither with your army, ſup- 
alt ported by your fleet f; having firſt left * 
ned, 1 % os Font „ 8 88 
Led ec Tt was an uſual artifice with Pompey to employ his Melm. 
= *© friends in ſolliciting thoſe honours in his behalf, to which p. 95. 
— © he affected to appear himſelf perfectly indifferent, or even 
in- * averſe. This was his policy in the preſent inſtance: And at 
rea- * the ſame time that he pretended to ſerve Lentulus in this 
ries v affair, his creature Caninius, a Tribune of the People, was 
d practiſing every ſtratagem to procure the commiſſion for 
W Pompey.— But when Pompey found that this was imprac- 
IT * ticable, he pretended a friendſhip for Lentulus, and joined 
arried with Cicero in giving the Wer which makes a great Part 
ioged 40 By this letter.” 
ich in lt is very remarkable, that * Cicero aue the very mea- Melm. 
n i ſures, which he here ſo ſtrongly recommends to Lentulus, an p- 96+ 
1 * of his charge againſt Antony, For when the Senate, 


D 3 King 
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N 
397 Conſ. 


c teſt 
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« King at Ptolemais, or. ſome other convenient 
* place in that neighbourhood. By theſe means, 
* when you ſhall have quieted the diſturbances 


in Alexandria, and ſecured it by a proper num- 


« ber of forces, Ptolemy may ſafely take poſſef- 


* fion of his kingdom. Thus he will be reſtored | 
by you, as the Senate had once decreed: And 
4 reſtored too without an army, agreeably to the 
-* ſentiments of thoſe who inſiſt upon obſerving the 


inf unctions of the Oracle. We are the rather 


confirmed in recommending this meaſure, as 


there is no decree of the Senate ſubſiſting, which 
particularly prohibits you from replacing Pto- 
. ** /emy on his throne. As to the order, which 


6c * abſolmely forbids all aſſiſtance whatever to be 
„given to him, you know, it was not only pro- 
againſt, when it was voted, but is gene- 


*rally looked upon rather as the warm dictates 


« after various debates, had reſolved intirely to drop the affair 
of the King's reſtoration, Ptolemy applied himſelf to Gabi- 


* nius, Proconſul of Syria, who, upon the promiſe often 
* thouſand talents, and at the recommendation of Pompey, 


* boldly undertook and effected his reſtoration, without being 


** authoriſed by any legal commiſſion, for that purpoſe: And 


| „it was by the perſuaſion of Antony, who commanded the 
Roman cavalry, that Gabinius engaged in that enterprize. 
This affords a topic of great indignation in one of the 


% Philippics ; and Cicero there ſpeaks of this tranſaction as a 


| <6 moſt impudent violation of all authority, both facred and 
* civil: Ind: iter (ſays he) ad Alexandriam contra Senatus 
* audtoritatem, contra Rempublicam & religiones. Philip. ii. 
« 19. But what opinion muſt every unprejudiced reader con- 
e ceive of our author, when he finds him condemning and ap- 
* proving the ſame tranſactions, and adviſing his friend to pur- 


. ſue a ſtep which he afterwards publicly and july reproached 


1 in his ady erfary. 2 
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« of 'an exaſperated faction, than as having the ROT 


„full authority of a decree of the Senate. How- 
a ever, we deem it neceſſary to add, that we are 
& ſenſible the world will judge of the propriety 

« of this ſcheme entirely by the event. Should 

« jt ſucceed as we wiſh, your policy and reſo- 
6 |ution will univerſally be applauded: On the 

other hand, ſhould it miſcarry, it will undoubt- 

« edly be condemned as an action of ill conſidered 


39 


V. R. 698. 


54. 
397 Conſ, / 
— 


* and unwarrantable ambition. How far this 


L enterprize may be practicable, you, who are 


« ſituated almoſt within view of Egypt, are the 
moſt competent judge. If therefore you are well 
* ſatisfied of being able to render yourſelf maſter 
* of that kingdom, we are clearly of opinion you 
* ſhould not delay your march one moment : But 

if you are doubtful of the ſucceſs, it is our ad- 
vice that you by no means make the attempt. 


c 1 This J will venture to aſſure you, that, ſhould 


« you execute this project in the manner we with, 
* » that will be a very conſiderable party to give 
« jt applauſe, even during your abſence; as all 


Rome will unite in the ſame approbation, the 


moment you ſhall return amongſt us. Never- 
* theleſs I am perſuaded, if this ſcheme ſhould 
4 not take the deſired effect, it may be attended 


« with very diſagreeable conſequences to your- 
* ſelf; not only upon account of that order of 


(the Senate which I juſt now mentioned, but 


_ * likewiſe in regard to the Oracle. When there- 


fore I recommend ſuch meaſures as you ſhall 


* Rane full aſſurance will terminate in your glory, 


D 4 e I muſt 
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buck 698, 
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money they have advanced in ſupport of his 
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* I muſt at the ſame time ſtrongly diſſuade you 
from engaging in them, if you ſhould have the 
© leaſt reaſon to apprehend an oppoſition, - For 


© (I: repeat it again) the world will be deter- 
- & mined in their opinion of this whole tranſattion, 
© not as it is reaſonable, but as it ſhall be ſucceſs- 

_*fyl. 


If che method here propoſed ſhould ap- 
4 pear too dangerous to be hazarded in your own 


* perſon, we think it may at leaſt be adviſeable 
© to aſſiſt the King with a number of your forces, 


provided he ſhall give ſufficient ſecurity to your 
friends in the province, for repaying them the 


* cauſe. And the circumſtances and fituation of 
your government. render it extremely eaſy ei- 


ther to promote or obſtruct his reſtoration, as 
_ « you ſhall ſee proper. 


a beſt judge what method will be moſt expedient 


to purſue : I thought it my part, however, 


to inform you of theſe our concurrent ſenti - 
ments.“ [N. B. Lentulus, wwi/ely judging the 
affair too hazardous for one of his dignity and 
fortunes, left it to a man ol # morg deſperate cha- 


rater, -Gabinius,] | 


. © You congratulate me on the preſent dne 
f my affairs in general, and particularly ON the | 
© friendſhip of Mila, together with the vain and in- 


4 effectual ſchemes of the worthleſs Clodius. It is no 
e vonder ou ſhould rejoice in theſe the generuus 


« effects of your own amicable offices, But, to fay 
i truth, ſuch ag incredible peryerſeneſs (not togire 
60 it a more ſevere appellation) prevails amengſt a 
| certain 2 7 chat they rather chuſe ta alienate 


* mg 


After all, you are the 


5 
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than to retain me in that intereſt by their fa- 
« your and encouragement 2. I will own to you, 
their malice has almoſt driven me from thoſe 
« principles which I have ſo long and ſo inva- 
« riably purſued. At leaſt, if they have not pro- 
« yoked me ſo far, as to make me forget the dig · 


| * nity of my character, they have taught me chat 


« it is high time I ſhould a& with a view like- 
„ wiſe to my own ſafety. I might, confiſtently 
« with the higheſt views of patriotiſm, reconcile 


« both theſe diſtin& ends, were there any ho- 
<« nour or fortitude in thoſe of Confular rank 


< [the venerable bench of Conſulars J. But ſuch 


41 


me by their jealouſies from the common tatiſe, Ber Oh 593. 


397 -Conk.: 


* a meanneſs of ſpirit in general prevails among 


them, that, inſtead of applauding the reſolu- 


„tion with which my actions have been ever 


« uniformly directed in the cauſe of the Com- 


* monwealth, they look with envy upon thoſe 


_ © dignities..to which my public ſervices have ad- 


© yanced me. I the rather mention this, as it is 


to you that I am principally indebted, not only 
for the happineſs of being reſtored to my 


Country, but almoſt for my very firſt ſucceſs- 
* ful ſteps in the es of Fame and * 
2 mee | | 


be contrary to the true intereſt of his country: He endea- 
vours here therefore to palliate, as well as he can, this un- 


worthy condu@ ; But as he enters more fully into the motives 
of it in Ep. Fam lib. i. 9. „ beben. 
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Ref. Chr. 
397 Conſ.- 
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15 ada to your enquiry concerning the ſituation 
yo af; public affairs, there are great diviſions 


5 amongſt us: But the zeal and prudence of 


the reſpective. parties are by no means equal. 
* Thoſe who enjoy the largeſt ſhare of wealth 
and power have gained a ſuperiority of credit 
* likewiſe by the folly and inſtability of their 
© antagoniſts; as they have obtained from the Sc- 
* nate, with very little oppeſition, what they had 
no hopes of receiving even from the People, 
without raiſing great diſturbances. Accordingly 
* the Houſe has voted Cæſar a ſum of money 
« for the payment of his army, together with a 
power of nominating ten Lieutenants : As they 
* have alſo, without the Jeaſt difficulty, diſpenſed 


: « with the Sempronian lato h for appointing him 


> Vid. ſupr. 
Þ Sa 
| — 3 6 


F Melm. P · 


104. 


© 8. Succeſſor *. [Bifipendinn Cæſari decretum | 


7 What ( (Goon here means by ſay ing the Senate had 4 if- 
penſed with the Sempronian law for appointing a Jucceſſor to Cæ- 
ſar, I confeſs I underſtand not. The government of Ciſalpine 


Gaal and I/hricum had been granted to Cz/ar, at the motion of 
the Tribune Vatinius, by a Law of THz PeoPLE, for the 


term of five years *, It would ſeem therefore, that the Se- 
nate could have no right, in virtue of the Sempronian law, or 
any other law, to * him a fi erde before ths expiration 
of that term. Oo I) 61135 N 2 

1— 0 8 was the chief adviſe and promoter of thefs 
ic very meaſures, which he here condemns. If this were a 


4 fact which ſtood. upon the credit of hiſtoriang, the paſſage 


et before us would ſtrongly incline one to ſuſpect that they 
< had miſrepreſented che tryth.,, But we have a. teſtimony to 
« produce, which, though of undoubted authority, is the laſt 
one ſhould have expected in the caſe : For it is the teſtimony 
« of Cicero himſelf, - In a ſpeech which he pronounced at the 
& bar, either a little before a ſoon, after. the date. of. . 

a eſt, 


ah 9 gs 8 leg Sempronia fires V. R. 698. 


Chap. iv 0 


retur, facile aten eſt. | 
do but flightly touch upon theſe particu- 7 
5 lars, as I cannot reflect on our affairs with any 


4 ſatisfaction. However I mention them as ſug- 


43 


Bef. Chr. 
„ 


« oeſting an uſeful caution to both of us, fo pre- 


5 # firvy a proper poiſe between our intereſt and our 
© honour, and not to advance one by an undue de- 
preſſion of the other. A maxim this, which I 


have learned, not ſo much from my favourite 


* philoſophy, as from ſad experience; and which 
J would recommend to you, ere you are taught 
« it by the lame unten method r convic- 
« tion,” | 


To the ſame. 

%% Marcus Plætorius will fully inform you of 
the promiſes we have received from Pompey, 
together with every thing that has hitherto 
© been attempted or effected in your favour. He 
*« was not only preſent indeed, but a rin 
«« agent throughout the whole proceedings; 


Lib. i. E 
3. Ed. * 
Græv. 

B. ii. Let. 
4. Melm. 


© he acted in every article of your concerns E 


& judicious, a vigilant, and an affectionate friend. 
ff To him likewiſe I muſt refer you for an account 
* of public affairs; as Iknow not well what to ſay 


be of them en T hus much, henna 1 can 


4 ul he mentions each of theſe particular ä which 


„ apreeably to what might be expected from a 


« he enumerates to Lentulus, and then adds: Harum ego 


ce e 9 * & audor ce Orat. pro Balb. 27. 
< aſſure 


an Eloy. Book IX. , 
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CL 

V. R. ow < aſſure you, that they are in the hands (and in 4 
the hands they are likely to remain) of our - 

255 De. profeſſed friends k. As for myſelf, both gra- .. 

* titude and prudence, together with your par- 40 

< ticular advice, have determined me, as they «6 
| | „ ought, to join in h intereſt, whom you were «6 
[ < formerly deſirous of aſſociating with you in 00 
| < mine. Lou are ſenſible, nevertheleſs, bow Gif. * 
« fcult it is to renounce our old and habitual no- « 

e tions of politics; eſpecially under @ full per- 00 

: « fuaſion of their rectitude. However, I con- 40 


« form myſelf to bis ſyſtem, ſince I cannot with 
* any. decency oppoſe him: And, Whatever 
« ſome may perhaps imagine, I am by no means 
« acting in this a counterfeit part. The truth of 
« it is, Pompey has gained ſuch an abſolute poſ⸗ 
e ſeffion of my eſteem, that I begin to look upon 


| 45-413 W every thing as juſt and reaſonable which falls 
„ in With his intereſt or inclination, I ſhould | 
think too it would be no imprudent reſolution, 
even in his adverſaries themſelyes, to defiſt _ 
from an oppoſition to which they are evi- che 
A dently unequal. In the mean time, I have the thi 
« ſatisfaction to find the world in general agreed, ” 
66 that my character requires I ſhould ſupport, or 3 
« at leaſt not obſtruQ, the meaſures of Pompey : de 
While ſome are even of opinion, I may rea- Hee 
«6 ſonably retire from all public buſineſs to my = 
4 favourite. purſuits of a literary kind. And, in- * 
a « deed, were I not prevented by my friendſhip lin 
4 to Pampey, L ſhould moſt certainly adopt this — 


dae. Patios; ci 8 ON Pompey: * 


2 | « latter 


oz, 
8 
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ce latter fcheme, as of all others the moſt ſuit- V. R. 68. 

„ able to my inclinations. For I can now no . Chr. 
longer maintain that dignity in the Senate, 397 C Cent. 

« and that freedom in the Commonwealth, which 

« was the ſingle motive of my ambition, and the 

„ fole end I propoſed to myſelf in all my la- 

* hours: A misfortune, however, which is not 

<« peculiar to myfelf, but. extends to every R- 

nan in general. In a word, I am under the 

« {ad neceſſity, either of tamely ſubmitting to 

t the ſentiments of thoſe few who lead the 

_< Republic, or of imprudently joining in a weak : 

and fruitleſs oppoſition . I the rather mention Re 

this, that you may deliberate, before your re- 

« turn amongſt us, what part it may be adviſable 

for you to acł in the preſent conjuncture. To 

« fpeak freely, the meaſures: both of thoſe of 

<« Senatorian and Equeſtrian rank, and indeed 

the whole ſyſtem of the Commonwealth in 

n are W ene All e 


5:5 A n . N not have „ Melm. p. 
the alternatives which Cicero here mentions, as there was a 3 
third expedient, which every man of ſtrict political integrity, 

who dared to act up to his principles, would undoabtedly 

have embraced. An honeft phyſician (fays Sir William Temple) 

is c for leaving his patient when. he f1ds the diſeaſe growe 

deſperate, and can by his attendance expect only to receive his own 

fees » without any hopes or appearance of deſerving them. Our 
author, in one of his orations, mentions it to the immortal ho- 
nour of. the celebrated Me/ellus, that de civitate decedere quam Vid. vol. 
e fertentia malzit : And he who is actuated by the fame ſub- I- P. 
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lime patriotiſm, will never find himſelf under the poor neceſſity 
of juſlifying wrong meaſures by eee 
1 1e re 8 
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VR. -6g8. ee that I have now to wiſh, is the preſervation 


doof the public tranquillity ; which thoſe who 

s are in the adminiſtration ſeem to give us a pro- 
<« ſpe of enjoying, if à certain party could be 
< prevailed upon to ſubmit with leſs impatience 
to their power. As to any hopes of ſupport- 
c ing in the Senate that true Conſular character 
of a firm and inflexible patriot, it is in vain 
now to expect it: Every means for that pur- 
«poſe is totally loſt, by the miſtaken conduct of 
e thoſe who diſobliged Pompey n, and diſſol ved 
ce that ſtrong union which ſabliſted berween _— 
«© Senate and the Equeſtrian order. 
- © But to return to what more immediately re- 
60  Tates to your own private affairs : —— Pompey 
« ig extremely your friend: And, by all that 1 
s can obſerve, you may obtain any thing you 
te ſhall deſire during his Conſulſhip/9. At leaſt 
J ſhall ſollicit him very ſtrenuouſly for that 
** purpoſe : As you may rely on my moſt active 
e offices in every inſtance where you are con- 
4 cerned. I am well perſuaded my aſſiduity on 


A this occaſion will not be diſagreeable to him: 


On the contrary, he will receive it with plea- 
< ſure, were it for no other reaſon than as af- 
wy fording him a proof of my grateful diſpoſi- 
<< tion. In the mean time I entreat you to be- 
es lieve, that whatever bears the leaſt connection 
< with your intereſt, is of more importance to 


bx by me chan my own. From theſe ſentiments it 


„Cato, Metellus, Cale, Lucullus, and others, had oppoſed Ap 
oat deſire of having his acts in Aſia confirmed by the Senate.- 


13 Funpe and Craſſus were at this time Conſuls. i 
cc ; 
1s- 
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* 
* 


jap 
bY 


« is that I deſpair, not only of being able to re- X. R. 692.” 


Bef. 
turn, but, even ſufficiently to acknowledge, the 
« infinite obligations I owe you. Though at the 397 Conc. | 
«ſame time I am conſcious of having exerted, on 90 
v all occaſions, the moſt unwearied endeavours in 


« your ſervice. 


It is rumoured Were that you have ob- 
tained à complete victory Þ : And we impatiently 
« expect an expreſs with the confirmation of this 
« agreeable news. I have already talked with 
* Pompey upon this ſubject: And, as ſoon as 


« your courier arrives, I ſhall employ my utmoſt 
« diligence in convening the Senate. In fine, 
« were I to perform much more for your inter- 


« eſt than lies within the narrow compaſs of my 
„ preſent power, I ſhould ſtill think 1 had fallen 
« far ſhort of what you have a right to expect. 
© Farewell.” 


. DuzixG the continuance of the tumults occa - 
ſioned by the election of new Conſuls, Cicero re- 


tired into the country to one of his villas on 


the delightful ſhore of Baiæ, the chief place of re- 


ſort and pleaſure for the great and rich. Pompey 
came thither in the month of April, and no ſooner 
arrived, than he ſent his compliments to Cicero; 


and he ſpent his whole time with him: They had 


much diſcourſe on public affairs, in which Pompey 
expreſſed _ a and owned himſelf” diſ. 


By a aer ku from — Lentabus it appears, 
that. this Proconſul was ſalnted Imperator by his ſoldiers: It 
was probably for the. victory here mentioned: But againſt 
255 Power the battle was fought is no where ſaid. 
ſatisfied 
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V. R. 638. Satisfied with. PEN own part in them : But Cicero, 
in his account of the converſation, intimares ſome 


1 Suſpicion of bis ſincerity. —In the ſame letter he 


46g. mentions a current report at Puteoli, that King 
| Prolemy was reſtored, and defires to know what 
account they had of it at Rome. The report 

was. very true: For Gabinius, tempted by Pio- 
lemy's gold, and the plunder of Ag pi, and en- 
- xxxix.p- couraged alſo, as ſome write, by Pompey himſelf, 
216, Ke. undertock to replace him on the throne with his 
Syrian army; which he executed with a high 


vid. ſup. 1 Scaurws, whom Pompey left in Syria +, did nothing there to 
vol. VIII. gain him much honour. Neither did Philippus nor Marcellinus, 
A _ who had the province of Syria ſucceſſively after Scaurus, di- 
* ſtinguifh themſelves by any confiderable exploits. The incur- 
ſions and depredations oſ the Arabs, whom thoſe commanders 
could not totally ſuppreſs, ſerved for a pretext to Clodius to 
make Syria a Conſular province, and he recompenſed- Ga- 
bBiniut with it, who, during his Conſulſhip, had ſo well ſerved 
him in his attack upon Cicero. 

_ Fudea, dependent on the government of Syria, was agi- 
vid. vol. tated by great commotions when Gabinius arrived there. It 
VIII. p. has been mentioned that Pompey decided he quarrel between the 
74, 86, 90. ty brothers, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, in favour of the for- 
mer, to whom ke gave the office of High- Prieſt, and the au- 
fthority of command, but without the diadem; and that he car - 
ried away 4rifobulus, wich his two-ſans, Alexander and Aurigo- 
nus, and two daughters, priſoners. Alexander made his efcape 
on the road, returned into Judæa, and after concealing himſelf 
ſome time, got together a ſuffictent number of his father's 
party todiſpoſſeſs Hwizzus. He thought likewiſe of fortifying 
himſelf againſt the power of the Roman, n 
of Jerufalm, which Pompey had thrown down. | 

.., _ Gabinius quickly reduced Alana to ſue for favour ; nor 
did he refuſc him his life and liberty, But though he brought 
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hand and the deſtruchon of all the King's « ene- V. R. 699. 
mies, in 0 defiance of the authority of the | 


the High-Prielthood; dy gave a new. form to the govern- of 1 | 
ment of the nation, making it Ariſtocratical. He divided all jo! iv. 16. 
the country into five provinces, and in each of elf created & de Bell, 
2 Sovereign Council. Jud. bs, $44 
It was on his pacification of Judæa, that Gabixiai made Vid. ſupr. 
application to the Senate to be honoured with a public thankſ. P · 24» 
| giving, called Supplications, and met with a refuſal. : 
He was preparing to carry the war into the country of the 
Arabs, when the hopes of a richer booty than he could find 
among them, made him turn towards Parthia. 
Phraates, King of Parthia, had been murdeted by his own Dioz 1 
ſons, Qrodes and Mithridates, who af! terwards contended with xxxix. 
one another for the crown. Mithridates, finding himſelf the —_ 7 
weaker, had recourſe to Gabinius. He came to the Romas camp; hou: 
accompanied by Orſanes, the moſt illufttions of the Parthian Plut. in 
nobles ; and by preſents and promiſes he engaged the Proconſul Craſſ. & 
to undertake his cauſe : But when Gabinius had paſſed the Fu- = 
fhrates with his army, the proſpe& of a yet richer prey, and | 
more eaſy to be acquired; brought him quickly back again. 
For Ptolemy Aulrtes came to him, with recommendatory letters 
from Pompey, and with a promiſe from himſelf of ten 2beuſand 
talents, on condition that he wonld replace him on the throne 
of Agypt. The greater part of the Roman officers did not ap- 
prove of the enterprize, as being prohibited by a decree of tlie 
Senate; and the Oracle of the Sibyl. But Marc Antony [the 
future Triumvir] who commanded the cavalry, being gained by 
Ptolemy; and not being religiouſly ſerupulous, Wee e and 
determined Gabinius to the undertaking. | | 
Aﬀer the death bf Sekucns Cybiofatzrs; . bis queen vid. vol. 
Berenice put to death, as has been before mentioned, Archelaus VIII. p. 
(the fon of that 4rcbelaus who had commanded Mithridater'; 486. di. a. 
army; but pretending to be that King's fon) offered himſelf to : 
the Alexandriani to be their King, and was accepted of by 
them. The only difficulty was how to get away from the 
army, which he had joined, with the intention of ac- 
companying Gabinius into Parthia ; ; for Gabinius, having been 
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v. R. 693. Senate, and the direction of the Sibyl, This made l 

af Chr. a great noiſe at Rome; and irritated the People 1 

397 Conf. to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to make him | << 

feel their diſpleaſure for i it t very ſeverely at his - 
xeturn. | | 

Midd. Cicero ſtaid in the country till the beginning 4 
4%7*. of May, much out of humour, and diſguſted N 

both with the Republic and himſelf, Alticus“s 3 

conſtant advice to him was, to conſult his ſafety & 

and intereſt, by uniting himſelf with the men of col 

power ; and e on their part, were as con- 4 

informed of hat was in agkinion, kept a 1 upon hs cc 1 

However, he made his eſcape; and, if we may believe Dio, 461 


by connivance of the Roman commander, who was willing that Ti 
Egypt, by poſſeſſing an able General, might be in a condition | 


- t0 make the greater reſiſtance, and thereby furniſh him with a Bl  * 

7 pretence to raiſe the price of his ſervices. Archelaus came * 

| | to Alexandria, married Queen Berenice, was recognized King, «x 
' | and made preparations to defend his crown. _ ce n 


On Gadizius's arrival on the borders of of Ægypt, he de- cc f 

tached Antony with the horſe to ſeize the paſſes, and open the 

Way for the army to follow. Antony was greatly aſſiſted by 
Antipater the 1dumean, who not only furniſhed him with money, en 

arms, and proviſions, but made the conqueſt of Peluſium *, the cc p 

key of Ægypt on that fide, eaſy to him, by gaining the eue, « P 

wo were ſettled in the neighbourhood of it f. The Proconſul | 
arrived at this place, entered Ægyi with all his forces, fought 

ſeveral battles, and at length, by the death of Archelaus, who "y 

was killed in the laſt action, remained maſter of Alexandria, and ta 

| the whole kingdom of AÆgypt, which he ſurrendered to Ptolemy. ce th 
4. Antony cauſed funeral honours to be performed for Arcbelaus: + 
But the King put his own daughter, Queen Berenice, to death; | 
as alſo the richeſt of the 4lexandrians, that with their ſpoils he (Ml ſumt 

might be the better able to nr the Nn he bad en- For 
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and retire to the port of eaſe? 
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ſtantly i inviting him to it, by all poſlible aſſuran- v. R. 698. 
ces of their affection: But in his anſwers to AI- 1 . 


cus he obſerves, that their two cafes were very iv. 6. 


« different; that Atticus, having no peculiar cha- 
« rafter, ſuffered no peculiar indignity ; ; nothing 


„but what was common to all the Citizens; 


« whereas his own condition was ſuch, that if he 
e ſpoke what he ought to do, he ſhould be looked 


ce upon as a madman; if what was uſeful only to 
| * himſelf, as a ſlave; if nothing at all, as quite 

* opprefled and ſubdued : That his uneaſineſs 
% was the greater, becauſe he could not ſhew it 


Shall I 


e without being thought ungrateful. 


withdraw myſelf then, /ays he, from buſineſs, | 


That will not 
ebe allowed me. Shall I follow thoſe leaders 
* to the wars, and, after having refuſed a com- 
„mand, ſubmit to be ebm ? I will do fo; 


« for J ſee that it is your advice, and wiſh that 
Or ſhall T reſume. 
my poſt, and enter again into affairs? I cannot 


„ had always followed it. 


* perſnade myſelf to that, but begin to think 


* Philoxenus in the right, who choſe to be car- 
e ried back to priſon, rather than commend the 
(c Ky 9 e 8h 3 . b IS 

tyrant's verſes. This is what I am now medi- 


< tating, to declare my diſlike at wan of what: 


they are doing.” GIO 

Tux City continned, for a great part of this 
e without its inferior annual Magiſtrates: 
For the elections, which had been poſtponed 


from the laſt- year, were ſtill kept off by the 


Conſuls till they could ſettle them to their minds; 
W bich 


Diod. Sic. 


J. xv. p. 


23% +» 


oath 
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Plut in 
Cat. 
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which they effected ar laſt, excepting in the caſe 


of two Tribunes. But the moſt remarkable re- 
pulſe was of M. Cato from the Prætorſhip: For 
the Confuls, apprehending the trouble which in 
that office he might give them, reſolved to diſap- 


point him, if poſſible: And, in order to ſecure his 


Ad Quint. 
ii. Js 


Plut. in 


Cat. & in 
Pomp. 


Val. Max. 


vii. 5 


competitors from impeachments for bribery, en- 
gaged the Senate to decree, that the new Prætors 


ſhould enter upon their office without an interval 
of fixty days between the nomination and the tak- 
ing poſſeſſion; an interval uſually allowed for 
examining whether bribery had been practiſed in 
the election, and for proſecuting the guilty. The 
pretence for this decree was, that, ſo much of the 


year being ſpent, the whole would paſs without 


any Prætors at all, if a liberty of impeaching 
was allowed. From this moment, ſays Cicero, 
* they have given the excluſion to Cato, and, be- 
* ing maſters of all, reſolve that all the "woulda 
« ſhall know it.” 


Fhe firſt century, 8 a wide, gave their 


votes for Cato. Pompey hereupon pretended that 


. he jaw ſomething inauſpicious in the Heavens, and 


broke up the Aﬀembly. The two Conſuls after- 
wards beſtirred themſel ves ſo ſucceſsfully, as to 


get Cato excluded, and Vatinius choſen, who had 


been repulſed the year before with diſgrace from 


the AMdileſhip. 


Plat. in 
P omp. 


1 m. Aﬀcinblies for the Geben ef Adites 
the conflict between the contending parties proved 


to be a bloody one. It is faid, that Pompey's robe 


was ſtained with the blood of ſome that were ſlain 
| - near 


„„ ob a el e hits, Y 
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near bin; and that ſending it home, when they v. R. 696. 

had en him another, his wife was ſo fright- 
ened at the ſight of it, that ſhe miſcarried. 

When all the Magiſtrates were choſen, the Dio, 1. 
Tribune Trebonius propoſed to the People a law 2 8 
for the aſſignment of provinces to the Conſuls 
for the term of five years, with the power of 
raiſing what forces they thought fit: Pompey took Plut. in 
upon himſelf to propoſe a law in favour of Cæſar, e & 
that, after the expiration of the five years which in Craſi. 
had been already granted him, he ſhould hold 1 
the government of the Gauls for five years more. 

This law was oppoſed by the generality of the 
Senate, and above all by Cato, Favonius, (his great 
admirer and imitator) and two of the Tribunes, C. 
Ateius Capito, and P. Aquilius Gallus: But the 
ſuperior force of the Conſuls and the other Tri- 

bunes prevailed. 
Ihe Conſuls applied themſelves, in the TRY 
ning of their adminiſtration, to the work of re- 
formation. With a view to remedy the moſt. 
ſcandalous practice of corruption in judiciary af- 
fairs, they made feveral-new laws, and with more 
_ rigorous penalties than thoſe already denounced ; 
and they ordained, that the Judges ſhould be 

taken from the richeſt of the Citizens; imagining, 
_ doubtleſs, that poverty had induced ſome Judges 

to ſuffer themſelves to be gained by preſents : But 


Freinſnem. 


tites, could a ſtrict regard to juſtice be with more reaſon 

oved expected from thoſe who were become rich by 

robe all forts of crimes? The Conſuls prepared like- Fp. Fam, 
flain il vile certain ſumptuary * laws, What animated — | 
near 8 E 3 z their tom. xii. i 
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their zeal in this particular, was perhaps the ex- 
ceſſive luxury in which their principal adverſaries 


lived, the chiefs of the Ariſtocratic faction. Har- 


tenſius did not conceal his taſte, but took upon 
him boldly to defend the exceſs in queſtion, by 
calling it magnificence and nobleneſs becoming 
the grandeur of the Commonwealth. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſpirit of reformation, which animated 
the Conſuls, Pempey tranſgreſſed the ancient di- 


eipline by the conſtruction, at his own expence, of 


a permanent theatre: For, till that time, there 


had never been any theatre built in Rome to con- 


tinue longer than while the ſhews laſted that 
were to be then exhibited .. ä 


22 


7 . 5 5 theatre is => celebrated be the a ancients for its 


grandeur and magnifcence: The plan was taken from the 
theatre of Mytilenc, but greatly enlarged, ſo as to receive com- 
modiouſly forey thouſand people. It was ſurrounded by a portico, 
to ſhelter the company in bad weather, and had à curia or ſeuate- 
houſe annexed to it; with a befilica aſs, or grand hall, proper for 


the ſetting of Fuages, or any other public buſineſs : which were all 


. finiſhed at Pompey's coſt, and adorned with a great number of 
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iv. 9. 

A. Gell. 
X. I. 
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images of men and æauemen, famed for ſomething wery remarkable 
or prodigious in the'r lives aud characters, Atticus undertook the 
care of placing all theſe atues; for which Pompey charged Cicero 
evith his the ks to Lime What made this fabric the more ſur- 
prizing and ſplendid, was a beautiful temple, erected at one end of 


it to Venus the Couguereſs ; and fe contrived, that the ſeats of the 
theatre might ſerve as fairs to the temple, This was deſigned, | 


it is ſaid, ro avcid the reproach of making fo waſl an expence fer 


the mere uſe of luxury; th: temple being 25 placed, that thoſe who 


came to the ſpenus might ſeem to come to <vorſhip the Goddeſs, Ht 


the ſolemnity of ti.is dedication, Pompey entertained the People 
auith the moſ? magiificent ſhes, which had ever been exhibited 
In Rome ; : In the th calrey coere s Segetleys prizes of uf, % e- 
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Ir has been mentioned, that a decree of the 
Senate had paſſed for recalling Piſo from his go- 
vernment of Macedonia. He returned to Rome 
about this time, after an inglorious adminiſtration 
of a province, whence no Conſular Senator had 


Ys 698, "of 


Supra, p. 
437. 
Midd. 470. 
In Piſon. 
16, &c. 


ever returned but 10 triumph. For though, on ac- 


count of ſome trifling advantage in the field, he 
had procured himſelf ts be ſaluted Emperor by his 


army, yet the occaſion was ſo contemptible, that 
he durſt not ſend any letters upon it to the Senate 


but, after oppreſſing the ſubjects, plundering the 


allies, and loſing the beſt part of his troops againſt 


the neighbouring barbarians, who invaded and 


laid waſte the country, he ran away in diſguiſe 


from a mutiny of the ſoldiers, whom he diſbanded 


at laſt without their pay. When he arrived at 
Rome, he ſtripped his faſces of their laurels, and 


entered the City obſcurely and ignominiouſly, 


without any other attendance than his own reti- 
- nue. On his firſt appearance in ae truſting 


lingr, and all kinds of bodily exerciſe : I 4 circus, the 1 


races, and huntings of wild beaſts for five days fucceſſtcely, in 
ewhich frve hundred lions were killed; on the laſt day, twenty | 


elephants ; whoſe lamentable howling, <uhen mortally wounded, 
raiſed ſuch a commiſeration in the multitude, from a vulgar nition 
of their great ſenſe and love to man, that it deſtroyed the whole 
diverfion of the ſhew, and drew curſes upon Pompey himſelf for 
being the author of fo much cruelty. So true it is, what Cicero 
obſerves of this kind of prodigality, that there is no real dignity 


De Of. 
ite 16. ä 


or laſting honour in it; that it ſatiates while it pleaſes, and is 


Forgotten as ſoon as it is over. It gives us, however, a genuine 


idea of the wealth and grandeur of thoſe principal ſubjeQs of 


Rome, who, from their private revenues, could raiſe ſuch noble 


buildings, and provide ſuch ſhews, from the ſeveral quarters of 


| =_ "yy which no Monarch on earth is now able to exhibit. 
| E 4 to 
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to the authority of his ſon-in-law Caſar, he had 
the hardineſs to attack Cicero, and complain to 
the Senate of his injurious treatment of him: 
But when he began to reproach him with the di if 
grace of his exile, he was interrupted by a loud and 


general clamour of the Aſſembly *. 


The Conſuls having drawn lots for the pro- 
vinces aſſigned them by the law of Trebonius, 


| Syria fell to Craſſus, agreeably to his wiſhes ; 


Spain to Pompey, who was no leſs pleaſed with | 
his fortune, having no mind to a command that 
would carry him far out of the way. His ſcheme 
was conſtantly to conduct the affairs of the City; 
and this ſcheme he purſued fo fairhfully, that for 
the fix years, during which he was Proconſul of 
Spain, he never ſer foot in his province, but go- 


rerned it by his Lieutenants ; a thing without 


example in the Commonwealth : But the ſuper- | 
inteddauce of Proviſions, with which he was 


Among other things with which be upbraided Cicero, he 
told him, ar it du not any envy fer what' he has done, but the 


 wonity of what he had ſaid, which had e him into exile ; ad 
that a angie verſe of 7, 


Cedant arma To ge, conredat laurea lingae, 


was the cauſe of all his calamity ; by provoking Pompey to 
make him feel how much the Paper F the General was Japerioy 
to that of the Orator: He put him in mind alſo, hat it <vas meat 


and ungeneroui to exert hit ſpleen only again fuch nubum he con- 
tenmed, evithout daring to meddle with thoſe æubo had more power, 


and auſere his reſintment <vas more due. Ciceto made a reply 
to him upon the ſpot, in an in vecei ve ſpeech, the ſevereſt perhaps 


that ever was ſpoken by any man, on the pers we Parts, the 


holy ny ing e of . A 


ee | 
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charged, furniſhed him with a "RO om 
to continue at Rome. 

As for Craſſus, whoſe heart was now fixed on 
the imagined boundleſs wealth of Parthia, he 
was in ſuch haſte to ſet forward on his Eaſtern 
expedition, that he left Rome above two months 
before rhe expiration of his Conſulſhip : But his 
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Midd, p- 


eagerneſs to involve the Republic in a deſperate 478. 


war, for which the Parth:ans had given no pre- 
text, was generally deteſted. The Tribune Ateius 
declared it impious, and prohibited by all the au- 
ſpices : And when he found Craſſus determined 
to march, he waited for him at the gates of the 
City, and having there ready a hind of ehafing- 


diſh, with fire in it, he threw. thereon perfumes, 


and poured libations ; and invoking tertain Gods 
with frightful names, devoted him, as he ROE 
by, to deſtruction i. 


- * Ateius was affords and out if the Senate by Appius, 
when he was Cenfor, for falſifying the auſpices on this occaſion ; 
but the miſerable fare of Craſſus ſupported the credit of them ; 
and confirmed the vulgar opinion of the inevitable forte of thoſe 
ancient rites, in drawing down the divine vengeance on all who 
preſumed to contemn them. Appius was one of the Augurs, and 
the only one of the college who maintained the trath of their 

anguriet, and the reality of divination ; for which be was 

laughed at ly the ret; who charged him alſo with an abſurdity 
in the reaſon which he ſubſcribed for his cenſure upon Ariz, 
wviz.that he had falkfied the auſpices, and brought a great calamity 


on the Roman People: For if the auſpices, they ſaid, were falſe, 


Plut. in 
Cra 


Midd. 479. 


De Divin. 


1, 16. 


they could not po/jrbly have any effes, or be the cauſe of that cala- 


mity. But, to they were undoyhttdly forged, it is certain, how- 


evet, that they had areal influence on the overthrow of Craſſus : 


For the terror of them had deeply poſſeſſed the minds of the 
ns and mide them turn ery thing v which they ſaw, or 


9 | Calis 
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ing.” This was thought to be a warning from the Gods to 
Craſis not to purſue his enterpriſe Cic. de Diuin. xi. 40. Whi 
| | chiefs | 


0 
V. R. 698: - Craſſus was deſirous, before he left Rome, to C 
7 2 be reconciled to Cicero: They had never been real Cc 
. 79. 
. friends, but generally oppoſite in party; and 7 
Ciceros early engagements with Pompey kept him u 
of courſe at a diſtance from Craſſus: Their e 
coldneſs was ſtill increaſed on account of Catiline's ft. 
plot, of which when Craſſus was, by ſome, ſtrongly c 
2 ſuſpected, he charged Cicero with being the au- P 
thor of that ſuſpicion : They carried it however UE 
1 on both ſides with much decency, out of regard fi 
* to Crefſus's ſon, Publius, a profeſſed admirer and ſl 
1 diſciple of Cicero; till an accidental debate in Fe 
1; the Senate blew up their ſecret grudges into an 55 
| open quarrel. The debate was upon Gabinius, h; 
= whoſe conduct in relation to King Ptolemy, Craſſus 1 
; | nndertook to defend, and, in that defence, made w 
Ep. Fam. many ſevere reflections upon Cicero; who re- * 
3 1 plied with no leſs acrimony, and gave a free 
| | vent to that old reſentment of Craſſus's many in- al 
| Juries, which had been gathering, he ſays, feveral C. 
Wil Years, but lain dormant ſo lang, that he took it to be 
Wl be extinguiſhed, till, from this accident, it burſt out ab 
1 into a. flame. The e gave great joy to the af 
115 | E 
| | 2 heard. to an omen of their ruin ; 0 that, when the enemy ap- 3 
oo peared in fight, they were ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that they 2 
« | had not courage or or enough left to make a tolerable re- 75 
1 ſiſtance. , 
"x No people were ever mare ſuperſlitious than the ancient Re- 
mans, When Craſſus embarked his troops at Brumiuſſium, there Pp 
«i 04 happened to be a man at the port who cried Figs Caunus to 9 
wn _ fell, in Latin Cawneas, a word which, by the manner of pro- Thi 
} j | | nouncing, might be miſtak en for Cave ne eas, Beware of go- = 


Chap. V. The Roman Hiſtory. | 


chiefs of the Senate, who highly applauded Ci- 
cero, in hopes to embroil him with the Trium- 
virate : But Pompey laboured hard to make it 
up; and Cæſar alſo by letter expreſſed his un- 


eaſineſs upon it, and begged it of Cicero, as a 
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favour, to be reconciled with. Craſſus: So that he 
could not hold out againſt an interceſſion ſo 


powerful, and ſo well enforced by his affection 
to. young Craſſus: Their reconciliation was con- 


firmed by mutual profeſſions of a ſincere friend- 
ſhip for the future; and Craſſus, to give a public f 


teſtimony of it to the City, invited himſelf juſt before 


his departure, to ſup with Cicero, who entertained 


him in the gardens of his 'ſon-in-law- Craflipes, 

which were upon the banks of the Tiber and ſeem 

to have been famous for their beauty and ſitua- 
tion. 

The Conſuls, Ponipey and Craſſus, having ehpea 
all the fruit which they had propoſed from the 
Conſulſhip, the ſecuring to themſelves the provinces 
which they wanted, were not much concerned 
about the choice of their ſucceſſors; ſo that, 
after poſtponing the election to the end of the 
year u, they gave way at laſt to their enemy, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, being content to have 
joined with him their friend, An Claudius 
Pulcher. 


o Cicero, being a great part of the ſummer of this year in the 


country, put the laſt hand to his piece on the Complete Orator. | 
This admirable work remains entire, a ſtanding monument 


of Cicero's parts and abilities; which, while it exhibits to 
us the idea of a Perfect Orator, and marks out the way by 
which Cicero — * to that character, explains the rea. 


CHAP. 


Midd.q34. 


bo | The Roman Hifory. Bock IX. 


. V. 


Crassus abſent, and enters into a correſpond- 
ence and intimacy of friendſhip with Cxxar. 
Unprecedented knavery of the Conſuls and Con- 
lar candidates. The Tribunician tandidates 
do honour to CaTo's virtue. CickRO de efends 


ſeveral perſons accuſed ; and among the reſt, 


VaTixnius: In juſtification of this, and of the 
whole change of his political conduct, be writes 
a long letter to LENTULUsS SPINTHER-» 


V.R. 699. RAS S Us had been gone but a very 1 


Bef. Chr. 


va little time, when he was attacked in the 


- 220 Senate by his enemies: Their deſign was, pro- 
. bably, to revoke his commiſſion ®, or at leaſt | 


 abridge it of the power of making war upon the 
Parthians : But Cicero exerted himſelf ſo ſtre- 


nuouſly in his defence, that he baffled their at- 


tempts, after a warm conteſt with the Con/uls 
themſelves, and ſeveral of ihe Conſular Senators, 


fon likewiſe why no body has ſince equalled him, or ever will, 
till there be found again united, what will hardly be found 
| ſingle in any man, the ſame induſtry and the ſame parts. 
Ad Att. He returned to Rome about the middle of Nowember, to aſliſt 
w. 13. & at Milos wedding, who married Faufa, the daughter of Sylla 
v. 8. the Dictator, a rich and noble lady, with whom, as ſome writers 
- ſay, he found Salluſt the hiſtorian in bed not long after, ad 
had him ſoundly laſhed, before he 0 him. . 
Manutius is of this opinion. 


. He 


Cictro defends, in the Senate, the intereſts of 


IX. 


following letter. 


1— tween us . 


Chap. v. The Roman Hifory. 
He gave Craſſus an account of the debate by the 


To Marcus Licinius Gaus 


« | am perſuaded chat all your friends have 
« informed you of the zeal with which J lately 
« both defended and promoted your dignities; as 
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Ep. Fam. 
I. V. Ep. 3. þ 
Ed. Græv. 
B. ii. Let. 


ce indeed it was toa warm and too conſpicuous to 


have been paſſed over in filence. The oppo- 
« ſition I met with from the Conſuls, as well as 


« from ſeveral others of Conſular rank, was the 


<« ſtrongeſt I ever encountered: And you muſt 


now look upon me as your declared advocate 
upon all occaſions where your glory is con- 
« cerned. Thus have I abundantly compenſated 
“for the intermiſſion of thoſe good offices, which 


* the friendſbip between us had long giuen you a 
* right to claim; but which, by à variety of acci- 
dente, have lately been ſomewhat interrupted. 


« There never was a time, believe me, when I 


e wanted an inclination to cultivate your eſteem, ar 
Though, it muſt be 
* owned, a certain ſet of men b, who are the 


* promote your intereſt. 


„ bane of all amicable intercourſe, and who en- 
* yied us the mutual honour that reſulted from 
ours, have, upon ſome occaſions, been fo un- 
* happily ſucceſsful, as to create a caolneſs be- 
Ik has happened, however, (what 


: » He means, I preſume, thoſe whom he often files TH: 


Honesr. 


< Ira 


0 * How effeftually foever Cicero might have ſerved Cra/ſis Melme 
3 * it is moſt _ 


62 
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found an opportunity, when even your affairs 
« were in the moſt proſperous train, of giving a 


public teſtimony, by my ſervices to you, that 
I always moſt ſincerely preſerved the remem- 


e brance of our former amity. The truth is, I 
% have approved myſelf your friend, not only to 


pov full conviction of your family in particular, but 


« of all Rome in general: In conſequence of 
« which, that moſt valuable of women, your ex- 
< cellent wife, together with thoſe illuſtrious mo- 
« dels of virtue and filial piety, your two amia- 
< ble ſons, have perpetual recourſe to my aſſiſt- 


© ance and advice: As the whole world is ſen- 
* ſible, that no one is more zealouſly 8 55 to 


<« ſerve you than myſelf. 

Vour family-correſpondents have informed 
&« you, I imagine, of what has hitherto paſſed in 
6c your affair, as well as of what is at preſent in 
<« agitation. As for myſelf, I intreat you to do 
cc me the juſtice to believe, that it was not any ſud- 


den ſtart of inclination, which diſpoſed me to em- 


« certain his good offices did not proceed from a principle of 
< friendſhip. It is extremely probable indeed, that his ſup- 
« porting the cauſe of Craſſus in the Senate is one of thoſe in- 


* ſtances of our author's ſubjection, of which he complains” j in 


ſome of his letters: © And that it was entirely in compliance 


with the inclinations ' of Cæſar and Pompey, with whom 
e Craſſus was now united.“ It is certain that Craſſis, 


« from the time of Catiline's conſpiracy, conceived a ſtrong 


s and laſting averſion to our author; as, on the other band, 


« that Cicero, after the death of Craſſus publiſhed an oration, 
« in-which he __ _ im with Wo PO.” in 


: 2 chat conſpiracy. 


4 bree 
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« brace this opportunity 'of indicating your ho- 
ce nur: On the contrary, it was my ambition, from 
« the firſt moment I entered the Forum, to be ranked 


« in the number of your friends. And I bave the. 
15 ati faction to reflect, that I have never, from 


« that time to this hour, failed in the higheſt ſenti- 
* ments of eſteem for you d: As 1 doubt not you 


« have always retained the 923 * affetionate_ re- 


« gard for me. If the effects of this mutual diſ- 


<« poſition have been interrupted by any little 


et ſuſpicions (for ſuſpicions only I am very ſure 


e they were), be the remembrance of them for 
ever blotted out of our hearts. I am perſuaded. 


e indeed from thoſe virtues which. form your 
tc character, and from thoſe which I am deſirous 
ſhould diſtinguiſh ine, that our friendly union 
<* in the preſent conjuncture cannot but be at- 
* tended with equal honour to us both. What 
* inſtances you may be willing to give me of your 
- * eſteem, muſt be left to your own determina- 
tion: Bur they will be ſuch, I flatter myſelf, as 
60 may tend moſt to advance my dignities. For 
200 my own r 1 faithfully Brome the utmoſt 


1 0 What credit is it poſſible to give to the — aſſe- 
c verations, or even oaths, of this Saint of Dr. Midaleton's canoni- 
zation ? In a letter to Atticus, written ſoon after this to Craſſas, 
Cicero thus expreſſes himſelf concerning the latter: Our 
* friend Craſſus, they ſay, did not ſet out from Rome in his 
<* General's robe, with fo much dignity as Paulus Emilius here- 
2 tofore, though, like him, a ſecond time Conſul. Oh the wworthl:j5 

man Craſſum quidem noſtrum minore dignitate aiunt pro- 


fetum paludatum, quam olim æqualem L. Paulum iterum Cou- 


fulem, 0 hominem nequam ! Ad Att. iv. 13. 


C3; 


« exertion 
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v. R. 699% © exertion of my beſt ſervices in every article 
8 Chr. « wherein I can contribute to increafe yours. 
398 Font. « Many, I know, will be my rivals in theſe ami- 
— („cable offices: But it is a contention in which 
* all the world, I queſtion not, and particularly 
your two ſons, will acknowledge my ſuperiority, 
« Be aſſured, I love them both in a very uncom- 
mon degree: Though I will own Publius is my 
favourite: From his infancy he diſcovered a 
« ſingular regard to me; as he particularly diſtin- 
*guiſhes me at this time with all the marks even 
* of filial refpe& and affection. | 
Let me deſire you ta conſider this letter, not as 
« a ftrain of unmeaning compliment, but as a ſacred 
and ſolemn covenant of friendſhip, which I ſball 
* moſt fi mmcerely and religiouſly obſerve. I ſhall now 
« perfevere in being the advocate of your ho- 
© nours, not only from a motive of affection, but 
6 from a principle of conſtancy : And, without 
any application on your part, you may depend 
on my embracing every opportunity, wherein 
I ſhall think my ſervices may prove agreeable 
4 ro your intereſt, or your inclination. Can you 
once doubt then, that any requeſt to me for 
* this purpoſe, either by yourſelf or your family, 
will meet with a moſt punctual obfervance ? J 
* hope therefore you will not ſcruple to employ me 
in all your concerns, of what nature or importance 
© fever, as one who is moſt faithfully your friend: 
And that you will direct your family to apply 
to me in all their affairs of every kind, whether 
"0 relating to you or to themfelyes, to their 


= ” e friends 


Clap. v. The Roman Hiſtory: 
friends or their dependants. And be aſſured, 
« ſhall ſpare no pains to render your abſence 


* as little uneaſy to them as poſſible. Fare- 
4 


Citerd, whoſe brottide Quintus was one of Cæ. 


ares Lieutenants in Gaul, began now likewiſe to 


. 699 F 
Por Kay. 
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— 


enter into a particular i intimacy and correſpond- 


ence with Cæſar. Quintus, to pay his court the 
better to his General, had earneſtly preſſed his 
brother to an union with Him, inſtead of ad- 
hering ſo obſtinately to Pompey, who, as he tells 


him, was neither ſo fincere nor ſo generous a friend 


as Cæſar. To Cæſar therefore Cicero, not diſlik- 


Midd. þ; 
48 8. 


Ad Quint, 


Fr. ii. 13. 


ing the advice, wrote a letter in the familiar 


{tile ; which Cæſar anſwered with all imaginable 
kindneſs and the offer of every thing i in which 
his power could ſerve him. - 
account of this letter to his brother, ſays, © It 
is kind in you, and like a brothet; to preſs me 
_* to this friendſhip; though I am running that 
« way apace myſelf, and ſhall do what often 


Cicero, in his 


Midd. 489 


Ad unt, 
Fr. ii. 13. 


happens to travellers, who, riſing later than 


they intended, yet, by quicreany their ſpeed, 


* come fooner to their journey's end, than if 
© they had fer out earlier; ſo I, who have over- 


„ ſlept myſelf in my obſervance of this mani, 


though you were frequently rouſing me, will 
correct my paſt lazineſs, by mending my pace 


for the future. With regard to Cz/ar's 
profeſſions of ſervice, he adds, Believe me, you 


who know me, I have from him already, what 
„ I moſt value, the aſſurance of his aflection, 


Vor. IX. | F which 


664 The Roman Hilo. Book IN, 
Y. R. 699 - which I. prefer to all the great things he of- 


Ad Quint. « ffers me. In another letter he ſays [doubtleſs 
Fr. we 3. © with equal ſincerity], I lay no great ſtreſs on 
« his promiſes, want no farther honours, nor 

« deſire any new glory, and wwi/h nothing more 

than the continuance of his eſteem, yet live in 

« ſuch. a courſe of ambition and fatigue, as if L 

« were expecting what I really do not deſire.” 

But, though he made no uſe of Ceſar's gene- 

roſity for himſelf, yet he uſed. it freely for his 

|... + friends*©: Cæſar nevertheleſs was chiding him 

Ibid. 2. all the while for his reſervedneſs in aſking. 


Midd. 47. Cicero had ſent Czar a Greek poem, in three 


books, on the hiſtory of his Conſulihip, and Cæ- 
ſar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning of 
Ad Quint. it Was as good as any thing which he had ever 
"ay ſeen in that language; but the following lines to 
a certain place were not equal in accuracy and 
ſpirit. Cicero deſires therefore to know of his 
brother, what Cæſar really thought of the whole, 
whether the. matter or the Nile. diſpleaſed him; 
and begs that he would tell him the truth freely; 
Ante, whether Cœſar liked it or not, * ſhould 


7 


Eo: Particularly for . == n Orhas, 5 Cur- 


tius. For the laſt of theſe he procured a regiment. Cicero, 


concerning Cz/ar's kindneſs to his brother Quintus, writes thus 


to Atticus: Perſpice = cum Cæſare ſuaviſſimam conjunctionem 


(hæc enim me una ex naufragio tabula delectat) qui quidem 


Duintum meum, tuumque, Dii boni! quemadmodum tractat 
honore, dignitate, gratia! non ſecus ac fi ego eſſem impera- 
tor. Hibernam legionem eligendi optio delata commodum, 
ut ad me ſcribit. Hunc tu non wes by * * iſtorum ? 
Ad Aii. iv. 18. | 

| not, 


_ 
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= not, he ſays, be a jot the leſs pleaſed with himſelf. V. R. 699. 
He began however another poem, at his bro- 
ther's earneſt requeſt, to be addreſfed to Cæſar; Ibid. in. 2. 
but, after ſome progreſs, was ſo diſſatisfied with | 
it, that he tore it: Vet, QHintus ſtill urging, 
and ſignifying, that he had acquainted Cæſar 
with the deſign, he was obliged to reſume it, and 
actually finiſhed an Epic prem in honour of Cœſar! 
which he promiſes to ſend, as ſoon as he could 
get a proper conveyance, that it might not be loft, 
a Quintus's tragedy of ERTGONE was in coming 
from Gaul; the only thing, fays he, which had 
not found a ſafe paſſage, fence wag 3 ned that Ad Qint. 
province. | + i, 9. ; 
In a letter, which Cicero wrote this ſummer to Midd. p. 
his brother, he tells him, that there were ſome 24 Quint. 
hopes of an election of Magiſtrates, but thoſe un- ii: 15. 
certain; ſome ſuſpicion of a DrcTaToR, yet that 
not more certain; a great calm in the Forum; 
the calm of a City, that ſeemed to be quieted, ra- 
ther by age and decay, than concord: That his 
own conduct, as well in public as in private, was 
juſt what Quintus had adviſed, ſeter than the tip 
of his ear; and his votes in the Senate ſuch as 
pleaſed kinds rather than himſelf —— That 
bribery was never f carried ſo high as at this time 
by the Conſular candidates, Memmius, Cn. Domi- Ad Att. | 
tius, Scaurus, Meſfala; that they were all alike; 18. 
no eminence in any; for money levelled the dignity 
ef them all: That above eighty thouſand pounds 
was promiſed ro the firſt tribe; and money grown 


4 ' Ambit redit immanis. Nonquam fuit par. 
| F 2 e ſo 
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Y.R. 699. ſo fcarce by this profuſion of it, that intereſt was 
Bef. Chr. | 
<3 riſen from four to eight per cent. 

398 Con. AMfemmius, and Cn. Domitius, who joined * 
Intereſts, made a ſtrange fort of contract with the 
Conſuls, L. Domitius and Appius Claudius, which 

was drawn up in writing, and atteſted in pro- 
per form by many of their friends on both ſides; 
by which the Conſuls obliged themſelves to ſerve 

them with all their power in the enſuing election; 
and they on their parts undertook, when elected, 
to procure for the Conſuls what provinces they 
deſired; and gave a bond of above three thouſand 
pounds to provide three Augurs, who ſhould 
teſtify, that they were preſent at making a law 
forgranting them thoſe provinces, when no ſuch 


law had ever been made; and two Conſular Sena- 


tors, who ſhould affirm, that they were preſent 


likewiſe at paſſing a decree of the Senate for 


furniſhing the ſame provinces with arms and mo- 
ney, when the Senate had never been conſulted 


about it 8. 
| Midd. p. £ © This deteſtable bargain of forging laws and decrees 
| 70”. as pleaſure, in which ſo many of the firſt rank were con- 


302. | 
: ( cerned, either as principals or witneſſes, is alledged by an 
Monteſ= 4 ingenious French writer, as a flagrant inſlance of that liter- 


qe... Linie <ubich haſtened the deſtruction of Rome. This great 


* ſur les cau- Republic, of all others the moſt free and flouriſhing, . owed 


ſes de la « the loſs of its liberty to nothing elſe but a general de- 
grandeur, 
9 5 « their anceſtors. Cicero often foretells their approaching ruin 
« from this very cauſe. 


I confeſs, I ſee not the propriety of theſe 8 Baſlen- 


ing the defirudtion of Rome, the apreathing ruin of the Roman 
Citizens, ve not Rome n — ruined? But by the ruin 


Meuumi Us, 


My M109 A» v 


« ſeclion of its Citizens from the probity and the diſcipline of 


The Roman Hiſtory. | 


Memmius, finding ſome reaſon to diſlike his bar- 


Chap. v. 


gain reſolved to break it, and, by Pompey's advice, 
gave an account of it to the Senate. Pompey was 


pleaſed with the opportunity of mortifying the 
Conſul Domitius, and willing likewiſe to take ſome 


revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 


did not enter ſo fully as he expected into his 
meaſures. Appius never changed countenance, 


nor loſt any credit by the diſcovery ; bur his 


Collegue Domitius, who affected the character of 
a patriot b, was extremely diſcompoſed; and 
Memmius, now grown deſperate, reſolved to pro- 
mote the general diſorder, and the creation of a 
DicTaTOR. 


Quintus ſent his brother word from Gaul, that 


it as reported there, that he was preſent at this 
But Cicero aſſures him that it was 


contract : 
falſe; and that the bargain was of ſuch a nature, 
as Memmius had opened it to the Senate, that no 
honeft man could have been preſent at it. The Se- 
nate was highly incenſed; and, to check the inſo- 
lence of the parties concerned, paſſed a decree, that 


their conduct ſhould be enquired into by what they 


of the State Cicero ſeldom means any thing elſe but the loſs of 
his own influence in the government. To an impartial eye, was 
Rome in a worſe condition, were the Roman Citizens more 
ruined, when Fulius Cæſar became their Lord and Maſter, 
than they were at this time? Cicero himſelf, as we ſhail ſee 
preſently, intimates that a DicTaror was really wanted; 

[but then he muſt be a Dicrarox, who would fo regulate 


matters, that Cicero might reſume his former dignity.] | 
h Cz/ar had the honour to have this worthy patriot (Cato Vid. ſupr. 


friend and brother-in-law) for his avowed enemy, as we have 5 . 29, & 
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called 2 private or ſilent judgment; where the ſen- 


tence was not to be declared till after the election, 


yet ſo as to make void the election of thoſe who 


ſhould be found guilty : This they reſolved to 


execute with rigour, and made an allotment of 
Judges for that purpoſe : But ſome of the Tri- 


bunes were prevailed with to inter poſe their nega- 


tive, on pretence of hindering all inquiſi ie Hons. not 


ſpecially authorized by the People. 


The candidates however were all publicly i im- 


peached by different proſecutors, and the City 


| was now in a great ferment about them; fence, 


Ad Quint, 


> SH. 


Ad Atts | 
iv. 16. 


Ibid. 15. 
& 16. 

Ad Quint. 
ii. 15. 


as Cicero ſays, either the men or the laws muſt ne- 


cefſerily periſh ; yet they will all, ſays he, be ac- 


quitted; for trials are now managed fo corruptly, 


that no man will ever be condemned for the future, 


unleſs for murder. But & Scævola, one of the 
Tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by reſolving to hinder any election of Con- 
ſuls during his Magiſtracy, in which he perſe- 
vered, and by his authority diſſolved all the af- 


ſgemölies convened for that purpoſe, The Tribuni- 


cian candidates howeyer were remarkably modeſt 
this year: For they made an agreement among 
themſelves, which they all confirmed by an oath, 


that, in proſecuting their ſeveral intereſts, they 


would ſubmit their conduct to the Judgment of Cato, 


and depoſit four thouſand pounds apiece in his 


hands, to be forfeited by thoſe whom he ſhould con- 
demn of any irregular practice. If the election 
proves free, ſays Cicero, as it: is thought it will, 


Cato alone can do more than all the Laws and all 


the Judges. 
A great 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 
A great part of this year was taken up in V. R. 699.” 
public trials: Syfenas and C. Cato, who had AA Att. 
been Tribunes two years before, were tried in iv. 15. & 
the beginning of Jul, for violence and breach 
of peace in their Magiſtracy, and both acquit- 
ted: But Procilius, one of their collegues, was 
condemned for killing a Citizen in his own houſe : 
Whence we are to collect, ſays Cicero, that our Are- 
opag! tes value neither bribery, nor elections, nor 
interregnums, nor attempts againſt the State, nor 
the whole Republic a ruſh : We muſt not murder a 
man indeed in his own houſe, though that perhaps 
might be done moderately, ſince twenty-two acquit- 
ted Procilius, when twenty-eight condemned him. 
Cicero had no concern in theſe trials; yet he 
was continually employed in others through the 
reſt of this ſummer. He defended Męſſius, one 
of Cafar's Lieutenants, 20% came from Gaul on 
purpoſe to take his trial: Then Druſus, accuſed Ad Att. 
of prevaricating, or betraying a cauſe which he had A4 Guint. 
undertaken to defend ; of which he was acquitted ii. as. 
by a majority only of four voices. After that, Va- - Ibid. iii. 2. 
tinius, the laſt year's Prætor, and Æmilius Scau- | 
rus, one of the Conſular candidates, accuſed of 
plundering the province of Sardinia; and about 
the ſame time likewiſe his old friend Cn. Plan- 
cius, who had entertained him ſo generouſly in his — | 
exile, and, being now choſen ÆAdile, was accuſed 
by a diſappointed competitor, M. Laterenſis, of 
bribery and corruption. All theſe were acquitted; 
but the orations for them are loſt, ET that 
| is Plancius, 
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The reaſons which induced Cicero to defend 
Vatinius, who had been one of his fierceſt ene- 
mies, and againſt whom he had made that bit- 
ter * invective before mentioned, we ſhall find in 
the following letter from the Orator to his friend 
Lentulus; a moſt curious piece, where he gives 
us his own picture at full length as a patriot and 


politician, We have already had him admirably 


well drawn by himſelf as a caſurſt in Fun of re- 
ligious geruple. | 


To 16-0 IRE 


Rs Though I had much rather Yau ſhould 
„gain experience by my! misfortunes than your 


« own, yet it affords me ſome conſolation under 


* your preſent diſappointment |, that you have 
not paid ſo ſevere a fine as I did for being taught 
« the little dependence there is upon the profeſ- 
« ſjons of the world. A reflection this, which may 
very properly ſerve as an introducttion to the 
account you require of the motive of my late 
* tranſaQions. | 

« Yon are informed then, it feems, that I am 


© reconciled with Ceſar, and Appius: A ſtep, you 

* aſſure me, you do not diſapprove. But you | 
„ are at a loſs to gueſs what reaſons could in- 
NE duce me to appear at the trial of Vatinius, not 


„only as an advocate, but as a witneſs in his fa- 


N. B. This is the letter above referred to, in p. 41. 
i In not obtaining a commiſſion to _— ON on his 


| * : 


our. 


ur, 


"I 9 likewiſe to his Pe ith conduct. 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« your k. To ſet this matter in the cleareſt light, 
it will be neceſſary to trace back the motives 
s of my conduct to their original ſource. Let 
« me obſerve then, my Lentulus, that, when I was 
« recalled from exile by your generous offices, 'T 
« conſidered myſelf as reſtored, not only to my 
« friends and to my family, but to the Common- 
« wealth in general. And as you had a right to 
the beſt returns of my affection and gratitude 


for the diſtinguiſhed part you acted in that 


affair, ſo I thought there was ſomething more 
* than ordinary due from me to my Country, 
* which had ſo ſingularly co-operated with you 
upon this occaſion. I often took an opportu- 
* nity, during your Conſulate, of publicly de- 

* claring theſe my ſentiments in the Senate: As 
„always, you well know, expreſſed myſelf to 
the ſame purpoſe in our private converſation. 


| © Nevertheleſs I had many reaſons at that time 


« to-be highly diſguſted. I could not, in truth, 
* but obſerve the diſguiſed malice of ſome, and 


the coolneſs of others, when you were endea- 


* youring to procure a decree for reſtoring the 
* inſcription of that honourable monument of 


my public ſervices, which had been erected by 


* A very learned and polite author, [Dr. Midaleton], whole 


juſt eſteem for Ciceros writings has betrayed him perhaps 
into ſome partiality towards his actions, acknowledges that 
A the defence of Vatinius gave a plauſible handle for ſome cen- 


ſures upon Cicero.” The truth of it is, the cenſure was more 
than plauſible : For nothing certainly could diſcover more 
meanneſs of ſpirit than thus, in compliance with thoſe in power, 
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not only to defend Vatinius as an advocate, but to bear public 


* the 
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« the Senate, But it was not only in this in- 


« ſtance, that thoſe who had many obligations ro 


% concur in your good offices towards me, acted 
« a part J had little reaſon to expect. They 


looked indeed with much ungenerous indiffer- | 
< ence on the cruel outrage which was offered 


to my brother and myſelf under our own roof; 
and the eitimate they made, in purſuance of 
the Senate's order, of the damages I had ſu- 


« ſtained by theſe acts of violence, was far un- 
equal to my real loſs. This laſt article of 


their injuſtice, though leaſt indeed in my con- 
* cern, I could not but very ſenſibly feel amidſt 
the general wreck of my fortunes. But, though 
« theſe mortifying marks of their diſpoſition to- 


- © wards me were much too notorious to eſcape 


e my obſervation, they could not efface the more 
* agreeable impreſſions of their former friend- 


„ ſhip. For this reaſon, notwithſtanding thoſe | 


« high obligations I had to Pompey, of which you 


__ «* yourſelf were witneſs, and have often men- 


* tioned ; notwithſtanding alſo the affection and 
« eſteem which I always entertained for him, yet 
« ] {till firmly adhered to my political principles; 
nor ſuffered theſe conſiderations of private amity 


4 to influence me in favour of his public mea- 
_« ſures. Accordingly, when Vatinius (who ar 


the trial of P. Seæxtius was examined as a wit- 
“ neſs agamſt him) intimated. that Cz/ar's ſuc- 
« ceſles had reconciled me to his party, I told 


him, in the preſence of Pompey, that I prefer- 


« red the fate of Bibulus, unhappy as he might 


* eſteem it, to all the ſplendid triumphs of the 


6 | © moſt 


X. Chap. v. T he Roman Hi jfory.. 75 
SY 4 moſt victorious general i. I aſſerted likewiſe V. R 699. 
« upon another occaſion (and aſſerted too in the 3 25 
« hearing of Pompey) that the ſame perſons who 398 Cond. | 
* confined Bibulus to his houſe had driven me | 
« from mine. Indeed the whole ſeries of thoſe 
« jnterrogatories, which I put to Fatinius at this 
« trial, was entirely deſigned as an invective againſt 
« his Tribunate : And I particularly. expoſed, 
« with much freedom and indignation, his con- 
* tempt of the auſpices, his corrupt diſtribution 
« of foreign kingdoms, together with the reſt of 
his violent and illegal proceedings. But it was 
« not only upon this occafion that I ſpoke thus 
6 unreſervedly : I frequently avowed my ſenti-. 
ments with the ſame reſolute ſpirit. in the 
a Senate. Thus, when Marcellinus and Philip- 
6 pus were Conſuls, I carried a motion, that the 
« affair of the Campanian lands ſhould be refer- 
« red to the re-conſideration of a full Houſe 
on the fifteenth of May following. Now tell Vid. fapra, 
me, my friend, could I poſſibly have made a P. 
* bolder or more formidable attack upon this 
© party : ? Could I poſſibly have given a more 
© convincing evidence that I had not departed 
4 from my old principles, notwithſtanding all I 
had formerly ſuffered for their ſake? The truth 
* of it is, this motion greatly exaſperated not only 
«* thoſe whom it was reaſonable to expect it would 
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I v. E. This letter was written two years after the trial of Melm. 
Sextius ; and perhaps Cicero never ſaid what he here pretends 
to have ſaid, That he preferred the glory of Bibulus to the 


« glory of Pompey and that of Cz/ar, &c. I cannot * 
he had the boldneſs to ſpeak ſo, 


« offend, 


The Roman H. ory. Bool IX. = 


« offend, bur others upon whom I did not ima- 
« gine it would have had any ſuch effect. Pom- 


© pey, ſoon after this decree had paſſed, ſet for- 
« ward upon his expedition into Sardinia and 
Africa, without giving me the leaſt intimation 
* of his being diſguſted. In his way thither he 
had a conference with Cz/ar at Luca, who made 
« oreat complaints of this motion. He had be- 
fore, it ſeems, been informed of it by Craſſus 
« at Ravenna, who took that opportunity of in- 
4 cenſing him againſt me. And it appeared af- 


« terwards, that Pompey was much diſſatisfied 


upon the {ame account. This I learnt from ſe- 
« yeral hands, but particularly from my brother, 
who met him in Sardinia a few days after he 
* had left Luca. Pompey told him he was ex- 
_ © tremely glad of that accidental interview, as he 
„wanted much to talk with him. He began 
with ſaying, that, as my brother ſtood engaged ® 


or my conduct, he ſhould expect him to exert 


„ all his endeavours to influence me accordingly. 
Pompey then proceeded very warmly to remon- 


* ſtrate againſt my late motion in the Senate, 


„ reminding my brother of his ſervices to us both, 


and particularly of what had paſſed between 


them concerning Cz/ar's edicts, and of thoſe 


4 aſſurances, he ſaid, my brother had given him 


w 4 This alludes to thoſe engagements which Quintus 


Cicero entered into in behalf of his brother, in order to in- 


* duce Pompey to favour his recall from baniſhment. And it 
** appears by what follows, that he promiſed, on the part of 


K Cicero, an unlimited ns" 15 the en r of that 


« ambitious Wel ” 
| 4 of 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 
« of the meaſures I would purſue with reſpect Y. 8 699. 


« to that article. He added, that my brother 


« himſelf was a witneſs, that the ſteps he had 


« formerly taken for procuring my recall were 
« with the full conſent and approbation of Cæſar. 
« Upon the whole therefore, he intreated him, 
jf it were either not in my power or my incli- 
nation to ſupport the intereſt and dignity of 
the latter, that he would at leaſt prevail with 
me not to oppoſe them. The account which 
my brother gave me of this converſation, toge- 
ther with a meſſage I had before received 
from Pompey by Vibullius, to requeſt that I 
« would not proceed any farther in the affair of 
« the Campanian lands till his return, threw me 
« into a very ſerious train of refleions. I could 
not but think, after having performed and 
« ſuffered ſo much for my Country, that I might 


now at leaſt be permitted to conſider what was 
due to gratitude and to the honour of my bro- 
« ther: And, as I had ever conducted myſelf with 


integrity towards the Republic, I might be al- 
« lowed, I hoped, to act the ſame honeſt part 
jn my more en connexions = . 


n 4% [Jad Ceſar and Pompey indeed been never ſo ack 


© his real friends, no conſiderations of amity ought to have pre- 
A vailed with him to have acquieſced in a ſcheme which was 
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* contrary to the ſentiments of all the real patriots of the Re- 


* public, and contrary likewiſe to his own : A ſcheme which 


«he himſelf tells Atticus was formed for the deſtruction of the | 


„Commonwealth. A Att. ii. 17. Had he attended to the 


© indiſputable maxim which he himſelf lays down in one of- 


his Philoſophical Treatifes, it would have decided at once the 
a ' condudt which became him to obſerve upon an occafion 


«* During 
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_ * Daring the time I was engaged in theſe 
# votes, and other proceedings with which Pom- 
* pey appeared thus diſſatisfied, I was informed 


of what paſſed in the converſation of a ſet of 


men, whom you will now- gueſs without my 
„ naming them. This party, though they ap- 
proved of my public meaſures, as being agree- 
* able to what had ever been their profeſſed 
«* ſentiments, were yet ſo ungenerous as to expreſs 
great fatisfaction in believing, that my conduct 
* would by no means pleaſe Pompey, at the 


« ſame time that it would highly exaſperate 
* Cez/ar. Well might I refent, indeed, fo inju- 


« rjious a treatment; but much more when I ſaw 
* them, even before my face, maliciouſly encou- 
& raging and careſſing my avowed enemy: 


Mine do I call him? rather let me ſay, an ene- 


* my to the laws and tranquillity of his Country, 


and to every character of worth and virtue 


L amongſt us. | . 


0 * effeft intended, and it could 1 not warm me into 


it is to bid farewell to integrity with a goed grace. 


4 Their malevolence, kowever. had not the 


ec where pri vate Fiendihip: ane ith; more extenſive 


ce obligations: Hæc prima lex in amicitia ſanciatur (ſays he) «7 
& negue rogemus res tur pes, nec faciamus rogati. But the truth of 
« it is, private friendſhip was not concerned in the caſe: For 
« he: well knew that neither Pompey nor Ce/ar had any at- 


, tachments. to him of that kind. It was fear alone that de- 


« termined his reſolution: And having once already ſuffered 
«/jn [what he called] the cauſe of liberty, he did not find 


« himſelf diſpoſed to be twice a martyr. The aukward man- 
«© ner, however, in which he attempts to. juſtify himſelf 


6 throughout this letter, very evidently ſhews, hoav impoſſible 


N thoſe 


Chap. v. ' The Roman Hiftory. 


« heart is now, indeed, no longer ſuſceptible. 
On the contrary, it only induced me to examine 


my ſituation in all its various circumſtances and 


79 : 
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relations, with the greateſt | coolneſs and im- 


« partiality:: The proceſs and reſult of which I 


will lay before you. in as few words as I am 


« abieoo 2: | 
here have been times, as eee e 
Gs than hiſtory has taught me, when the power of 


« the Commonwealth was in worthleſs and wicked” 


Hande. In ſuch a confuncture, no hope of intereſt” 
„(Which J have at all times moſt heartily con- 
demned) nor fear of danger (which upon ſome 


© occaſions, however, has influenced the greateſt” 


minds) ſhould prevail with me to co-operate in 
* their meaſures : No, not though I were attached 
* to them by the ſtrongeſt ties of friendſhip and 
* gratitude. But, when a man of Pompey's di- 
% ſtinguiſhed character prefides over the Republic, 
%a man who has acquired that eminence of 
power and honour by the moſt heroic actions, 

„and the moſt ſignal ſervices, I could not ima- 

* gine it would be imputed to me as a levity of 
* diſpoſition, if in ſome few inſtances 1 declined. a 


little from my a" maxims, and complied 


« with his inclinations 9. % Bane: my juſtification, I 


—— Cicero 5 8 can u 6 8 no means be conſidered i in 
the favourable light wherein he repreſents it; but was in 


Melm. 


reality a confeſſion moſt injurious to his honour. — It is 


certain likewiſe, that it was not from any advantageous opi- 


nion of Pompey's political character and deſigns that he was 


induced to fall in with his meaſures, On the contrary, Cicero 
* thought, 


* 


* 
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. ods bought would ſtill riſe in its ſtrength, when 


= Vid. vol. 


VII. p. 
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it ſhould be remembered that I favoured his 
« credit and dignity even from the earlieſt part of 


my life; as I particularly promoted them in my 


= een * and Conſulate +: When it ſhould 
be remembered, that he not only aſſiſted me 
* with his vote and his influence in the Senate 
during my adverſity, but joined his counſels 


and his efforts with yours, for the ſame gene- 


«* rous purpoſe : In a word, when it ſhould be 


© remembered, that he has no other enemy in the 


© whole Commonwealth except ¶ Clodius] the 
“man who is my profeſſed adverſary. In conſe- 


« quence of theſe ſentiments it was abſolutely 4 


* neceflary for me, you ſee, to unite with Cæ- 
« /ar, as one who was joined in the ſame views 
and the ſame intereſt. His friendſhip likewiſe, 


which you are ſenſible my brother and I have 


long ſhared together with his humane and ge- 


" diſpefition, which I have abundantly ex- 


« perienced both by his late letters and his good 


<« offices towards me, contributed greatly to con- 


firm me in theſe reſolutions. To which I muſt 


add, that the Commonwealth in general ſeemed 


© to be moſt ſtrongly _— OY 


©< moſt undoubtedly e for him: And as to his 
<« political views, he ſaw and acknowledged, long before the 


4 date of this letter, that they were turned on the deſtruction 


« of the Republic. Oyonoſemuru; (fays he in one epiſtle to A.- 
& ficus) Tveamdz ovoxwagila; as in another, written upon 


the breaking out of the civil war, he calls him hominem 


& arvoMlzwraloy, a man utterly unacquainted with the arts of 


— « government,” Ad Att. ii. 17. viii. 16. 


“ ſition 


(tt 


(6 


40 


Chap. v. 
«* ſſtion to theſe extraordinary men; more eſpecially 


De Roman Hiftory. 


« after Caeſar had performed ſuch ln exploits 
« for the honour of his Country. But what had 
« ſtill a farther and very powerful weight in my 
* deliberations, was Pompey's having engaged his 
« word for me to Ceſar, as my brother had om 
the ſame afſurances to Pompey. 
« Plato, J remember, lays it down as a maxim 


« in his divine writings, that © the people gene- 


rally model their manners and their ſentiments 


hy thoſe of the great?” A maxim which at 


this juncture, I thought, merited my particular 
attention. I was convinced indeed of its truth, 


| « when J refleted on the vigorous reſolutions 


* which were taken in the Sehate on the memo- 
« rable. nones of December: And it ſeemed no 
“wonder ſo noble a ſpirit ſhould appear in that 
3 «* Aſſembly, after the animating example I had 

given them upon my firſt entering on the Con- 


« ſular office. I recollected alſo, that, during the 


„whole time which intervened between the ex- 


piration of my Conſulſhip and that of Cæſar 


and Bibulus, when I ſtill retained a very conſi- 


derable authority in the Senate, all the better 
* part of the Republic were united in their ſen- 
A timents. 


On the other hand, about the time 
you took poſſeſſion of your government in Sparn, 


* the Commonwealth could not ſo properly be 


« ſaid to be under the adminiſtration of Conſuls 


as of infamous barfterers of provinces P, and the 
97 mean vaſſals and miniſters of ſeating; It was 


V Pj and Colin. Vid. Vol. VIII. P. 401 


_ 845 


v. R. . 


Bef. Chr. 


398 Conf. 
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Bef. Chr. 


393 Conſ. 


— 


T he Roman Fiflory. Book IX. 
60 then that diſcord and faction ſpread through all 


e ranks amongſt us: And I was marked out as 
the victim of party and rage. In this critical 
&« ſeaſon, however, not only every man of worth, 
„ but the greater part of the Senators, and in- 


« deed all Italy in general, roſe up with remark- 


* able unanimity in my cauſe a. What the event 


| Melm. : 


Vid. vol. 
VIII. p. 
410. 


1 gy — 


4. proved I forbear to mention; as, in truth, it 
js to be imputed to a complication of errors 
« and artifices. But this I will ſay, it was not 


“forces, ſo much as leaders to conduct them, 
te that were wanting to me in this criſis. I muſt 


add, that whatever cenſure may juſtly fall on 


cc thoſe who refuſed me their aſſiſtance, moſt cer. 
e tainly they who firſt promiſed it, and then de- 
« ſerted me, are not leſs to be blamed r. In a 
« word, if ſome of my friends may well be re- 
« preached for the timid though ſincere counſels 
© they gave me, how much more fevere muſt 


6 their condemnation prove, who artfully alarmed 


q Ic is ſtrange, that being thus defended, he ſhould neverthe- 
leſs be baniſhed. 


* In this number was Pompey himſelf, who, though he 


had given Cicero the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that he would at 
« the hazard of his life protect him againſt Clodius, yet, when 
e afterwards our author ſollicited the execution of this promiſe, 
6 he abſolutely refuſed to concern himſelf in the affair. Ad At. 
© ji. 20. x. 4. It ſeems altogether unaccountable, that Cicero 
4 ſhould be fo injudicious as to touch upon a circumſtance that 


. « deſtroys the whole force of his apology ; ſo far, I mean, as 


4 he intended to juſtify his conduct by his friendſhip to Pompey. 


For it exceeds all power of credulity to imagine, that he 
 *£ could really be influenced by a motive of that kind with 


c reſpe& to a man whoſe- infincerity he had fo . and ſo ſe- 
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Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 


me with POR pretended fears? Let it be noted v. R. 699. 
Bef. Chr. 


„ as my fellow Citizens ſhewed themſelves to riſe 498 Conſ. 


« at the ſame time to my honour, that, zealous 


« up in the defence of. a man who had formerly 


« ſtood forth in theirs, yet I would not ſuffer 
ce them to be expoſed (unſupported as they were 


« by thoſe who ought to have been their pro- 
« teftors) to the barbarous inſults of lawleſs 
« banditti. On the contrary, I rather, choſe the 


83 


— 


« world ſhould judge, by the power of my friends 


« in, recalling me from my. exile, what their ho- 


« neſt humanity could have effected, had I per- 


« mitted them to have drawn their wong to 
« prevent it. | 
Vou were ſenſible of this general zeal in tay 


s fayour, when you undertook my cauſe : And 


you not only encouraged but confirmed it by 
e your influence and authority. 
e moſt willingly acknowledge, that yon were 
* aſſiſted upon this occaſion by ſome of the moſt 
« conſiderable perſons in Rome; who, it muſt be. 
e owned, exerted themſelves with much greater 
« vigour in procuring my return, than in prevent- 
ing my baniſhment: And had they perſiſted in 
« the ſame reſolute diſpoſition, they might have 
« recovered their own authority at the ſame time 


| © that they obtained my reſtoration. The ſpirits, 


* in truth, of the Ariſtocratical part of the Re- 


public were at this time greatly raiſed and ani- 


e mated by the inflexible patriotiſm of your con- 


I ſhall always 


duct during your Conſulſhip, together with 


Pompey s concurrence in the fame meaſures. 


G 2 A ſtinguiſhing 


a * Cofar likewiſe, when he ſaw the Senate di- Vid. ſupr. 


P- 21 & 28. 
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. © ſtinguiſhing his glorious actions by the moſt 
« bly. Had theſe happy circumſtances there- 


have violated the laws and liberties of the Com- 


of his three ſiſters. And thus, by preventing 


1 decreed that a temple ſhould be erected to LIBERTY, as 7 


We Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 


* ſingular and unprecedented honours, joined in 
adding weight to the authority of that Aſſem- 


« fore been rightly improved, it would have 
«© been impoſſible for any ill-deſfigning Citizen to 


* monwealth. But let me intreat you to reflect 
* a moment on the ſubſequent conduct of my po- 
“ litical aſſociates. In the firſt place, they 

40 


e ſcreened from puniſhment that infamous in- 


*© truder on the matronmyſteries, who ſhewed no 
© more reverence for the awful ceremonies of 
«© the Goddeſs, in whoſe honour theſe ſecret ſo- 
© ]emnities are celebrated, than for the chaſtity 


e worthy Tribune * of the People from obtaining 
that juſtice upon Clodius which he endeavoured 
© to procure, they deprived future times of a molt 
« ſalutary example of chaſtiſed ſedition. Did not 
« they ſuffer likewiſe that monument, that glori- 
* ous monument, which was erected, not indeed 
with the ſpoils I had gained in foreign wars, 
* but by the generoſity of the Senate for my 
civil ſervices; did they not meſt ſhameful]y 
* ſuffer it to be inſcribed with the name of the 
© crue] and avowed enemy of his Country- 
* Obliged moſt certainly I am to them for having 


After the ſuppreſſion of Catiline's conſpiracy, the Senate 
+6 public monument of their late happy deliverance. Thi 


„ temple was raiſed at the foot of mount Palatine, near Cicer'' 
« ' houſe. And as the inſcription fixed thereon undoubted) 


« reſtored 
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« wiſh they had conducted themſelves, not only 


« the health of their patients, but like the Alip- 
« t@ t alſo, who endeavour to eſtabliſh the ſpirits 
« and vigour of thoſe under their care. Whereas, 
they have acted with regard to me, as Apelles 


did in relation to his celebrated picture of Ve- 


«* 24s; they have finiſhed one part of their work 
" with great ſkill and accuracy, but left all the 


a reſt a mere rude and imperfect ſketch. 


In one article, however, I had the fatis- 
faction to diſappoint my enemies. They ima- 
« oined my baniſhment would have wrought the 


* Oh 


_ « like phyſicians whoſe views terminate merely in 398 C Conf. 


*« ſame effect on me, whichwhey falſely ſuppoſed - 


* a calamity of a like kind produced formerly in 
| * Duintus Metellus. This excellent perſon, whom 


*I look upon to have been a man of the greateſt 
«* fortitude and magnanimity of any in his time, 
they repreſented as broken and diſpirited after 
his return from exile. But if broken he really 


„were, it could not be the effect of his adverſity, 


* as it is certain he ſubmitted to his ſentence 
without the leaſt reluctance, and lived under 
it, not only with indifference, but with chear- 


* fulneſs. The truth is, no man ever equalled 


« 3 — with honour, Cldius eraſed thoſe LY 


and placed his own name in their ſtead.” Melm. from Ma- 


nutius. 


„The Aliptæ were perſons who prepared the athletic com- 


<« batants by unctions, and other proper methods, for rendering 


2 vigorous and active in their nn exerciſes,” 
m 


155 | 6 3 | 8 | « him | 
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« reſtored me to the Commonwealth: But I could V. R. 699. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


ce him in the ſtrength and heroiſm of his mind: 
No, not even the celebrated Marcus Scaurus u 
_ © himſelf. Nevertheleſs, ſuch as they had heard, 
te or at leaſt choſe to imagine Metellus to have 
te been, they figured me to themſelves: Or, if 


s poſſible indeed, even yet more abject. The 


« reverſe, however, proved to be the caſe: And 


* that general concern which the whole Republic 


© expreſſed at my abſence, inſpired me with more 


&« yigorous ſpirits than I had ever before enjoyed. 


* The truth is, the ſentence of baniſhment againſt 
« Metellus was repealed by a law propoſed only 
« by a ſingle Tribune of the People : Whereas 
* ] was recalled from mine upon the motion of 
« the Conſul himſelf and by a law in which 
*« every Magiſtrate of Rome concurred. Let me 


e add likewiſe, that each order and degree i in the 
« Commonwealth, headed by the Senate and ſup- 


ported by all Italy, zealoufly united in one common 
« effort for recovering me to my. Country v. Yet, 
* high as theſe unexampled honours were, they 
* have never elated my heart with pride, or 
4 tempted me to aſſume an air which could give 


68 juſt offence even to the moſt malevolent of my 


« enemies. The whole of my ambition is, not 


„ to be wanting either in advice or aſſiſtance to 
„ my friends; or even to thoſe whom I have no 
1 e reaſon to rank in that Ander; I. is 


1 As infamous a Hypocrite and Traitor as ever "ys Vid, 


Vol VII. p. 38 and 43. 


If this was the caſe; Whom had bis friends to are 
with, in order to obtain his reſtoration ? 
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« of complaint to thoſe who view only the luſtre 


« of my actions, but cannot be ſenſible of the 393 Conf. 


e pains and ſollicitude they coſt me. But what- 
c eyer the true cauſe may be, the pretended one 
« is, my having promoted the honours Cæſar: 
« A circumſtance which they interpret, it ſeems, 
« as a renunciation of my old maxims. The ge- 
« nuine motives however of my conduct in this 
e inſtance are, not only what I juſt before men- 
<« tioned, but particularly what I hinted in the 
** beginning of my letter, and will now more folly 
* explain. 

« You will not find then, my friend, the ek 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 37 5 
« this, perhaps, which has given the real ground v. R. 69 99. 
Bef. Chr. 


« ſtocratical part of the Republic diſpoſed to pur- 


e ſue the ſame ſyſtem as when you left them: 


“That ſyſtem, I mean, which I endeavoured to 


« eſtabliſh when I was Conſul, and which, though 
10 afterwards occaſionally interrupted, and at 


te reſtored during your adminiſtration. It is now, 


50 however, totally abandoned by thoſe who ought 
moſt ſtrenuouſly to have ſupported it. I do 


** not aſſert this upon the credit only of appear- 
* ances, in which it is exceedingly eaſy to diſ- 
« ſemble: I ſpeak it upon the unqueſtionable 


evidence of facts, and the public proceedings 
of thoſe who were ſtiled patriots in my Con- 
ſulate. The general ſcheme of politics, there- 
4 fore, being thus changed, it is time moſt cer- 
© rainly for every man of prudence (in which 
© number I have the ambition to be juſtly ac- 


«length entirely overthrown, was again fully 


G4 in counted) | 
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54. 
397 Conſ. 


Melm. 


We Roman Hiſtory Book IX. 
1 counted) to vary likewiſe his particular E 
« Accordingly, that chief and favourite guide of 


my principles, whom I have already quoted, 
« the divine Plato himſelf, adviſes, not to preſs any 


«* political point farther than is conſonant to the 
« general ſenſe of the community: For methods of 
« violence, he maintains, are no more to be uſed 
* towards one's Country than one's parent. Upon 


cc this maxim, he tells us, he declined engaging in 


public affairs: And as he found the People of 
« Athens confirmed by long habit in their miſta- 
fen notions of government, he did not think it 
e Jawful to attempt by force what he deſpaired 


« of eſfeQing by perſuaſion. My ſituation, how- 
© ever, is in this reſpect different from Plato's : 


« For, on the one hand, as I have already em- 


« barked in public affairs, it is too late to deli- 


„berate whether I ſhould now enter upon them 
«* or not; fo, on the other, the Raman people 


« are by no means ſo incapable of judging of 


« their true intereſts as he repreſents the Atheni- 


% ans. It is my happineſs indeed to be able, by the 


« ſame meaſures, to conſult at once both my' own 


* and my Country's welfare *, | To theſe conſi- 


* Ic i is not very eaſy to ſee how Cicero can be juſtified, accord- 


ing to his own principles, in being acceſſary to the cementing 
an union between Pompey and Cæſar. For he aſſures Atticus, 


< in a letter which was written at the breaking out of the civil 


© war, that he foreſaw the ſtorm that had been gathering to de- 
< ſtroy the Republic fourteen years, before it fell; and calls 


e the union of theſe ambitious chiefs, ſceleratæ copſenſionis fide:, 


« 2 wicked confederacy. To which he adds, that they had 


e all occaſions preferred the intereſt of their families, 


1 « derations 
"'Y 


ch vs The Roman Hiſtory. „ 
4 derations I muſt add thoſe uncommon acts of * V. R. 699 
« nerofity, which Ceſar has exerted both towards —_ 2 7 ah 
« my brother and myſelf: So much indeed beyond all 3 _ Conf. 
« example, that even whatever had been his ſucceſs, © 
« 7 ſbould have thought it incumbent on me at leaſt 
« to have defended him. But now, diſtinguiſhed 
« as he is by ſuch a wonderful ſeries of proſpe- 
© rity, and crowned with ſo many glorious victo- 
« ries, I cannot but eſteem it a duty which I owe 
* to the Republic, abſtracted from all perfanal 
« obligations to himſelf, to promote his honours as 
far as lies in my power. And believe me, it is 
« at once my confeſſion and my glory, that next 
eto you, together with the other generous authors 
« of my re/toration, there is not a man in the world 
4 from whom 1 have received ſuch amicable offices. 


'« And now, having laid before you the prin- 
e cipal motiyes of my conduct in general, I ſhall 
© be the better able to ſatisfy you concerning 
1 my behaviour with reſpect to Crafſus and Vati- 
* 7245 in particular: For, as to Appius and Cefar, 
4 have the pleaſure to find that you acquit me 
of all reproach. 

« My reconciliation then with Vatinius was 

effected by the mediation of Pompey, ſoon after 
© the former was elected Prætor. I muft con- 
« feſs, when he petitioned to be admitted a can- 
ce didate for that office, I very warmly oppoſed 
has him 1 in the Senate : But It was much lefs from - 


« and the advancement of their power e eee 
. _ . i ir vit. fen. Ad Au. 
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The Roman Hiftery: Book IX; 


V. R. 699. my reſentment to the man himſelf, than in or- 


* Chr. 


8 398 Conſ. 5 
in compliance with the earneſt ſollicitation of 

_ « Ceſar that I undertook his defence. But you 

„ muſt not enquire why I appeared at this trial, 
« or indeed at any other of the ſame kind, as a 

_ « witneſs in favour of the accuſed, leſt I ſhould 


« der to ſupport the honour and intereſt of Cato. 
Soon after this he was impeached : And it was 


« hereafter have an opportunity of retorting the 
« queſtion upon you. Though, to ſay truth, I 


“ may fairly aſk it even now: For do you not 


„ remember, my friend, in whoſe behalf it was 
e that you formerly tranſmitted certain honour- 
< able teſtimonials even from the utmoſt limits of 
s the Roman empire? You need not ſcruple, how- 


C ever, to acknowledge the fact: For I have 


« acted, and ſhall continue to act, the ſame part 


et towards thoſe very perſons, But to return to 


« Vatinius : Beſides the reaſons I have already 
e aſſigned, I was provoked to engage in his de- 
« fence by an oppoſition of the ſame ſort which 
« the paraſite recommends to the amorous ſoldier 
in the play. The obſequious Gnatho, you know, 
„ adviſes his friend the captain, whenever his 
« miſtreſs endeavours to pique _ his jealouſy by 
e mentioning his rival Phedria, to play off Pan- 
« pbila upon her in return. Thus, as I told the 
« Judges at this trial, fince certain, honourable 

* perſons, who were formerly much in my in- 
a tereſt, had thought fit, by many little mortify- 
ing inſtances in the Senate, ro careſs my avowed 
0 enemy before my face, I thought it but equi- 


table 


* 


Chap. v. 
table to have a Ciodius on my part, in oppo- v. R. 699. 
4 ſition to the Clodius on theirs. Accordingly I * = 4 


The Roman Hyftory. 


9 g 


& have, upon many occaſions, acted ſuitably to 398 Conſ. 


« this declaration: And all the world acknow- 


5 ledges I have reaſon. 
« Having thus explained my conduct win re- 


« gard to Vatinus, I will now lay before you 


ce thoſe motives which determined me in reſpect 


« to Craſſus. I was willing, for the ſake of the 


& common cauſe, to bury in oblivion the many 
« and great injuries I had formerly received from 
« him. Agreeably to this diſpoſition, as we were 


tt unexpected defence of Gabinius (whom he had 


very lately with ſo much warmth oppoſed) if he 
“ had avoided all perſonal reflections on myſelf. 


« But when, with the moſt unprovoked violence, 


he broke in upon me whilſt I was in the midſt 
e of my ſpeech, I muſt confeſs it raiſed my indig- 


nation: And perhaps I took fire ſo much the 
&« ſooner, as poſlibly there remained in my heart 
« ſome latent ſparks of my former reſentment. 
% However, my behaviour in the Senate upon this 
« occaſion was much and generally applauded. 


<* by the fame men whom I have often hinted at 
in this letter; and who acknowledged I had 


„rendered a very eſſential ſervice to their caufe, 
* by the ſpirit which 1 had thus exerted. In 
ſhort, they affected to ſpeak of me in public, 

= being now indeed reſtored to the Common- 
60 wealth in the beſt and moſt glorious ſenſe. 


« Never- 
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e then upon good terms, I ſhould have born his 


Among the reſt, I was complimented likewiſe 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. | 


“ Neverthelefs, they had the malice in their pri- 


«© vate converſations (as I was informed by per- 
*« ſons of undoubted honour) to expreſs ſingular 
ce ſatisfaction in the new variance that had thus 


© happened between Craſſus and myſelf : As 


te they pleaſed themſelves with imagining it would 
« for ever throw me at a diſtance from thoſe who 
« were joined with him in the ſame intereſt. 


© Pompey in the mean time employed incredible 


. 


pains to cloſe this breach: And Cæſar alſo 
« mentioned it in his letters as an accident that 

« gave him much concern. Upon theſe conſi- 
« derations, therefore, I thought it expedient to 
te act agreeably both to the dictates of my natural 
<« temper, and to that experience which I had 
te gained by my former misfortunes. In purſu - 
« ance of theſe ſentiments, I conſented to a re- 
te conciliation: And, in order to render it more 
* conſpicuous to the world, Craſſus ſet out for 


« his government almoſt from under my roof: 
For, having invited himſelf to ſpend the pre- 


<« ceding night with me, we ſupped together in 
« the gardens of my ſon-in-law Craſſipes. It was 
for theſe reaſons that I thought my honour 


* obliged me to defend his cauſe in the Senate: 


And I confeſs I mentioned him with that high 


„ applauſe' of which, it 4 7 you pave been in- 
<< formed. . 


« Thus have given you a full detail of the þ 


t veral views and motives by which I am governed 


in the preſent conjuntture, as well as of the parti- 


« cular diſpoſition: in which 1 ſtand with reſpect 


4 | 1 


Chap. * The Roman Hiſtory, 93 


. 
*. e to the ſlender part can pretend to claim in the Fel K. 699. 
r- 4 adminiſtration of public affairs. And, believe 8 
ar me, I ſhould have judged and acted in the fame 523 Con- | 
us * manner, had I been totally free from every ſort of | 
A8 « amicable biaſs. For, on the one hand, I ſhould f 
Id <« have eſteemed it the moſt abſurd folly to have 
10 c attempted to oppoſe ſo ſuperior a force; and, on | 
ſt. « the other, /uppoſing it poſſible, I ſhould yet have | 
le « deemed it imprudent to weaken the authority of d 
ſo * perſons fo eminently and ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed j 
at ein the Commonwealth Y, Beſides, it appears to 
fi- : „It will appear very evident perhaps from the foregoing Melm. 
to obſervations, that what Cicero here aſſerts could not poſſiblx N 
al be his real ſentiments. That it was not practicable to bring [ 
ad down Cæſar and Pompey from that height of power to which ; 
. * they were now arrived, will not, probably, be diſputed : Tho ö 
< at the ſame time it is very difficult to ſet limits to what pru- ; 
3 85 e dence and perſeverance may effect. This at leaſt ſeems unde- i 
re * niable, that, if their power were abſolutely immoveable, Ci- |; 
or cero's conduct was in the number of thoſe cauſes which conrri- 
FI .*-buted to render it ſo. However one cannot but be aſtoniſhed ; 
= to find our author ſeriouſly maintaining, that, granting it had g 
4 not been impoſſible, it would yet have been impolitic, to : 
in e have checked theſe towering chiefs in their ambitious flight. - 
ag For it is plain, from a paſſage already cited out of his letters 
a to Atticus, that he long foreſaw their immoderate growth of Ad at. 
d of power æuould at laſt over-run the liberties of the Comman- X. 4. i 
's « evealth*, It had already indeed deſtroyed his own, and this [ 
gh too by the confeſſion of himſelf. For in a letter which he 1 
In- *« writes to his brother, taking notice of the ſtrong application 


' © that Pompey had made to him to defend Gabinius, he declares 
© © he never will comply with that unworthy requeſt fo long as 
_ © he retained the leaſt ſpark of liberty. But comply however he 


2 


ed * actually did: Equally, in truth, to his own diſgrace and the 
5 1 confutation of the doctrine he here advances. Ad 2 Fr. iii. 1. 
eg 1 e. would extinguiſh the deteſtable Ariſtocratical tyranny under which 


. n= had Py fallen. | 
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v. R. 6% %½ me to be the dictates of ſound policy to act in 


Bef. Chr. 


e accommodation to particular conjunctures, and 


2. 
256 Conf. not obſtinately perſevere in one invariable 


„ ſcheme, when public circumſtances, together 


* with the ſentiments of the beſt and wiſeſt mem- 

& bers, of the community, are evidently changed. 
In conformity to this notion, the judicious 

*reafſoners on the great art of government have 


* univerſally condemned an inflexible perſeve- 


< france in one uniform tenor of meaſures. The 


* ſkill of the pilot is ſhewn in weathering the 
I ſtorm at leaſt, though he ſhould not gain his 
port: But if ſhifting his ſails, and changing his 


4 direction, will infallibly carry him into the in- 


* ment of an honourable repoſe ; but the method of 


Melm. 


4 rended harbour, would it not be an inſtance 


4 of moſt unreaſonable tenaciouſneſs, to continue 
ce jn the more hazardous courſe wherein he began 


„ his voyage? Thus (and it is a maxim I have 
* often had occaſion to inculcate) the point we 
<«. ought all of us to keep in view, in bur admini- 
« tration of the Commonwealth, is the final enſcy- 


« ſecuring to ourſelves this dignity of retreat, is by 


Having been inflexible in our intentions for the 
7 public welfare, and not by a poſitive perſeverance | 
ein certain favourite modes of obtainin 4 8 


a «© The reaſoning which Cicero here employs is certainly juſt, 


« conſidered abſtractedly: But by no means applicable to the 


s preſent cafe. The QuesT10N between the Ariſtocratical party 
sand thoſe who were favourers of Caſar and Pompey, was not 


« what road ſhould be taken to the ſame end; but lr. 


« Rome Should be FREE or ENMSLAVED.“ 


I muſt here take the liberty to differ from the ingenious and 


6 repent e what i jut. now iſ Had V.R. 699. 
« ] heen abſolutely uninfluenced by every motive of _ Chr. 
« friendſhip, 1 ſhould till have purſued the ſame 398 Conf: 
« gublic meaſures in which I am now engaged. 
« But when gratitude and reſentment both con- 
« ſpire in recommending this ſcheme of action to 
me, I cannot heſitate a moment in adopting it; 
« eſpecially ſince it appears moſt conducive to 
« the intereſt of the Republic in general, as well 
© as to my own in particular. To ſpeak freely, 
© aft upon this principle ſo much the more fre- 
* quently, and with the leſs reſerve, not only as my 
te brother is Lieutenant under Cæſar, but as the 
latter receives the ſlighteſt action, or even word 
« of mine in his favour, with an air that evidently 
t hhews, that he conſiders them as obligations of the 
* moſt ſenſible kind. And, in fact, I derive the 
« ſame benefit from that popularity and power 
e which you know he poſſeſſes, as if they were ſo 
nam advantages of my own. The ſum of the 
_ © whole in ſhort is this: I imagined I had no 
' * other method of counterafting thoſe perfidious 
* deſigns with which A CERTAIN PARTY were 
8 fecretly contriving to undermine me, than by thus 
9 uniting the friendſbi p and protection of the men 
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judicious Gentleman, to whom I am fo mack indebted for theſe 

tranſlations and remarks. The QuesT10N, at this time, does 

not ſeem to have been, whether Rome Soul be FREE or EN- 

SLAVED ; but whether Rome Should be under the domination of the 
Taruuvinars, or of the FISH-POND-MEN, the VENERABLE 

BENCH of CoNsULARs, ſuch monſters as the Coxs urs and vid. ſupra, 
ConSULAR CANDIDATES of this year 699; or, if you pleaſe, p- 67. 


whether ANARCHY ſhould prevail in the empires 0 or & GOVERN- 
| NENT BY THREE MEN. 


+ 


* 


53. 


Melm. 


* * 
9 | 


Y.R. 699. 
 Bef. Chr. 9” 
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ce. in power with thoſe internal aids which have 


— 


f 


8 1 * VI. 


The trial of GABINLUS far treaſmable conduct in 
King PTOLEMY's Fair. He is brought to trial 
a ſecond time for plundering his province of 

Syria. CicERo defends him at this ſecond trial; 
and defends likewiſe RasIrIvs, accuſed of being 
an accomplice in Gazinivs's treaſon. JULIA, 
the daughter of Cxs4aR, and wife of POMPEY, 
dies. PoNTINIUs fights his way to the Capitol 
in triumph. Ci Exo accepts, and preſently after 
reſegns, a Lieutenancy under Pomyty. The 
election of new Confuls is obſtrufed by the Tri- 
bunes. A deſign is ftarted to create Poupkr 
- DicTaToOR, = is quickly dropt. An Inter- 
regnum during the firſt fix months of the year 
700. M. MEsSsALA and Cy. Dourrius are 
cboſen e e © alba 


\ICERO's s Engi 1% Hiſtorian eden that 
the long and elaborate anſwer of the Pa- 


: er to his friend Lentulus s enquiry, concerning 


 '* «There is no character in all antiquity that lies ſo open 
E 2 as that of Cicero, and yet there is none at the 


5 ſame time which ſeems to be leſs generally underſtood. Had 


there been no other of his writings extant, however, but 
this fingle letter, the Patriot character, one ſhould have ima- 

„ gined, would have been the laſt that the world would ever 
have aſcribed to our author. It is obſervable, (and it is an 
© obſervation for which I am- obliged to a gentleman, who, 


the 


Chap. vi. The Roman Hiſtory. 

the change in his political conduct, was written 

before Ciceros defence of Gabinius : Otherwile 

he would have had a till harder taſk to make an 
apology for himſelf. 


The recall of Gabinius from his government 


of Syria had been decreed the laſt year; but he 


did not return to Rome till about the end of Sep- 


tember in the preſent year. He boaſted every 
where on his journey that he was going to de- 
mand a triumph; and, to carry on that farce, con- 


tinued a while without the gates, till, perceiving 


how odious he was to all within, he /tole privately 


into the City by night to avoid the diſgrace of being 


inſulted by the populace. There were three dif- 


ferent impeachments provided againſt him: The 
firſt, for treuſonable practices againſt the State; the 


ſecond, for plundering his province; the third, for 


97 


1. R. 699. 


Bef. Chr. 


$3s 
398 Conl, 


Midd. p. 
506 — 510. 
Ad Quint. 


Frat. Hi. 1. 


Ibid. 2. 


bribery and corruption: And ſo many perſons of- 


fered themſelves to be proſecutors, that there 
was a conteſt among them before the in: how 
to adjuſt their. ſeveral claims. s 


© amidit far more important occupations did not refuſe to be 


= © the cenſurer of theſe papers) that © The principles by which 
t Cicero al tempts to juſtify himſelf in this epiſtle, are ſuch as c,ẽjö 


* equally defend the moſt abandoned projitation and defertion in 
polit. cal conduct. Perſonal gratitude and reſentment; an eye to 
* private and particular intereſt, mixed with a pretended regard 
* to public good; an attention to a brother's ad vancement and 
why farther favour ; a ſenſibility in being careſſed by 4 gr eat man in 

poder; a calculation of the advantages derived from the po- 
Ws Py and credit of that great man to end own perſonal ſelf; 

© are very weak foundations indeed, to ſupport the ſuperſtructure 
*of A true patriot's character. Yet theſe are the Trincipies 


* which Cicero kere expreſ; ef; 2 aus and defends 1? © 
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392, Conſ. 


the publicans alſo were equally fierce and ca- 


Ad. Q. Fr. | 
_ whether he ſhould not accuſe Gabinius himſel; 


iii. 8 


ſwer to a complaint brought againſt him by th: 
publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who were 


on a debate, in which Gabinius was ſo urged and 


ſelſ, be called Cicero @ baniſhed man Upon 


GT only as a witneſs againſt him, and, when 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
The firſt indictment fell to L. Lentulus, who 


accuſed him the day after he entered the City, 
that, in defiance of religion aud the decree of the Se- 


nate, he had reſtored the King of Egypt with an- 
army, leaving his own province naked, and open 1 
| 


to the incurſion of enemies, who had made great 


devaſtations in it. Gabinius durſt not ſnew his 
Head for the firſt ten days, till he was obliged to 
come to the Senate, in order to give them an 
account, according to cuſtom, of the ſtate of hi: 
province and the troops which he had left in ii. 
As ſoon as he had told his ſtory, he was going 


to retire ; but the Conſuls detained him, to an- 


attending at the door to make it good. This drew 


reized on all ſides, but eſpecially by Cicero, that, 
trembling with paſſion, and unable to contain hin- 


which, ſays Cicero, in a letter ro his brother, 
nothing ever happened more honourable to me: The 
whole Senate to a man left their ſeats, and wit) 
a general clamour ran up to his very face; whilt 


morous againſt him, and the whole company be- 
 haved wage th Juſt as you yourſelf would hav 
done. 

Cicero had been deliberating for ſome tine, 


but, out of regard to Pompey, was content to 


g tie 


Chap. vi. 7 Roman Hiſtory, 

the trial was- oyer, gives the following account 

of it tonhistbrotber. 

1 Gabinius is acquitted: Nothing was ever fo 

E ſtupid as his accuſer L. Lentulus; nothing ο 
d ſordid as the bench: Vet, if Ponpey had not 

taken incredible pains, and the rumour of a 


Dictatorſhip had not infuſed ſome apprehen- 


* ſions, he could not have held up his head even 
againſt ; Lentulus: Since, with ſuch an accuſer 
and. ſuch judges, of the ſeventy · two, Who ſat 

| < upon: him, chirty-two condemned him. The 

| + ſentence is ſo infamous, that he ſeems likely 

4 ta fall in the, other trials; eſpecially that for 


Ang. ut there is no Republic, no Se- 


nate, no juſtice, no dignity in any of us: What 
can I ſay more of the judges? There were but 
two of them of Prætorlan rank; Domitius 
* Catuinus, ho acquitted him ſo forwardly, that 


8 99 | 


V. R. — 


Ibid. 4. 


Kall the world might ſee it; and C. Cato, who, 


ag ſoon as the votes were declared, ran offi- 


* "Loma from the bench, to carry the firſt news. 


* to Pompey. Some day, and particularly Salluſt, 
E achat Lought to have accuſed. him: But ſhould 
*+I.riſkymy credit with: ſuch Judges? What a 


figure iſhould I have made, if he had. eſcaped 


'* from me? But there · were other things which 


4. influenced - me: "Pompey would have conſidered 


it as- 4 ſtruggle, not about Gabinius's ſafety, 
but his own dignity: It muſt have made a breach 
between us: We ſhould have been matched 
„like a pair of gladiators; as Pacidianus with 
' <Aiſerninus the Samnite; he would probably 
1K bare bit. off one of my ears, have been re- 
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* contiled at leaſt with e For, after 


all the pains which I had taken to ſerve him, 
« when I owed nothing to him, he every thing to 
me, yet he would not bear my differing from 
« him-in public affairs, ro ſay no worſe of it; and 


* when he was leſs powerful than he is at preſent, 


« ſhewed what power he had againſt me in my 


« flouriſhing condition, why ſhould I now, when 
« I have loſt even all deſire of power, when 


the Republic certainly has none, when he alone 
„ has all, chuſe him of all men to contend with? 
« For that muſt have been the caſe: I cannot 


think that you would have adviſed me to it. 


« Salluſt ſays, that J ought to have done either 


the one or the other, and in compliment to Pom- 
«* pey have defended him; who begged it of me 
indeed very earneſtly.——A ſpecial friend this 
* Salluſt ! to wiſh me to involve myſelf in a dan- 
« gerous enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am de- 
« lighted. with my middle way; and when I had 
given my teſtimony faithfully and religiouſly, 
„as "pleaſed to hear Gabinus ſay, that, if it 


* ſhould be: permitted to him to continue in the 
City, he would make it his buſineſs to give me 
£ ſatisfaction; nor did he ſo much as interrogate 


* me.——" He gives the ſame account of. this 
« trial to his other friends; how Lentulus acted 


his part fo ill, that people were perſuaded that 


* be  prevaricated. and that Gabinius's eſcape 
« was owing to the indefatigable induſtry of Pom- 
* pey and the corruption of the bench. 


About the time of this trial there = ag 


_ n inundation of the Liber, which did much 


& damage 


_ 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 

damage at Rome ; many houfes and ſhops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens of Cice- 
ro's ſon-in-law, Craſſipes, demoliſhed. It was all 
charged to the abſolution of Gabinius, after his 


daring violation of religion, and contempt of 
the Sibyl's books : Cicero applies to it the follow- 


ing paſlage of Homer. 


As when in autumn Jul his fury pours, 
And earth 1s haden with inceſſant ſhowers ; 
When guilty mortals break th'eternal laws, 
And Fudges brib'd betray the righteous cauſe ; 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
4 opens all the flood-gates of the flies. 
i "00s —_ IL xvi.. 466. 


But Gabinius's danger was not yet over: He 


was to be tried a ſecond time, for the plundering 
his province, where C. Memmius, one of the Tri- 


bunes, was his accuſer, and M. Cato his judge, 


with whom he was not likely to find any favour: 


Pompey preſſed Cicero to defend him, and would 


not admit of any excuſe; and Gabinius's humble 
behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Pompey's ſollicitation. Cicero ſtood firm 
for a long time: Pompey, ſays he, labours hard 


with me, but has yet made no impreſſion 5 nor, if * 


retain a gram of liberty, ever will; 


- Oh! ere that dire di 2 2 blaſt my fame, - 


II. iv. 218, 


- Oferwhelm me, earth. 


- ok 
V. R. 699. 


Ad an. 


111, 7 
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The Roman Hiſtory: Book IX, 


F. R. 699. But Pompey's inceflant importunity; | backed: by 
Cæſar's earneſt-requeſt, made it vain to ſtruggle. 


any longer; and forced him againſt his judgment, 
his reſolution, and his dignity, to- defend Gubi- 

mus; at a' time when his defence at laſt proved 
of no ſervice to him; for he was found guilty 
by Cato, and condemned of 2 to '>pefpetual 


* baniſhment. 


The trial of C. Rabirius Paſthumiury a perſon 
of Eguęſtrian ranks was an appendix to that of 


Cabinius. It was one of the articles againſt Ga- 
binius, that he had received about two millions 


for reſtoring King Piolemy; yet all his eſtate that 


was to be found was not ſufficient to anſwer the 
damages in which he was condemned; nor could 


he give any ſecurity for the reſt: In this caſe, 
the method was, to demand the deficiency. from 
thoſe, through whoſe hands the management of 
his money affairs had paſſed, and who were ſup- 
poſed to have been ſharers in the ſpoil: This 


was charged upon Rabirius, and“ that he had 


« adviſed Gabinius to undertake the reſtoration of 
« the King, and accompanied him in it, and was 
employed to ſollicit the payment of the money, 
and lived at Alexandria for that purpoſe, in the 


King's ſervice, as the public Receiver of the 


Pro C. 
Rab. 3, 9. 


75 


_ © raxes, and wearing the Pallium or habit of the 
4 Country.” 


Cicero urged in defence af Robirius. « that 


« he had born no part in that tranſaction; but 


4 that his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that 
© he had lent the King great ſums of money for 


6 © his ſupport at m7 and ventured to truſt a 


6 8 prince, 


Chap. vi. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« prince, who, as all the world then thought, Y. R. 699- 


« was going to be reſtored by the authority of 


the Roman, people: That the neceſſity of going 398 Conf. 5 


« to Egypt for the recovery of that debt, was the 
« ſgurce of all his miſery ; where he was forced ro 


take whatever the King would give or impoſe : 


« That it was his misfortune to be obliged to 
« commit himſelf to the power of an arbitrary 
«* monarch: That nothing could be more mad. 


« than for a Roman Knight, and Citizen of a Re-. 


public of all others the moſt free, to go to 


any place where he muſt needs be a flaye to 


the will of another; and that all who ever did 
« ſo, as Plato and xa wiſeſt had ſometimes done 
« too haſtily, always ſuffered for it: This was 
the caſe of Rabirius; neceſſity carried him to 


Alexandria; his . 0 fortunes were at ſtake, 


« which he was ſo far from improving by his 
traffic with that King, that he was ill treated 
« by him, impriſoned, threatened with death, 
„and glad to run away at laſt with the loſs of 


all: And at that very time, it was wholly 


* owing to Cæſar's generoſity, and regard to the 


merit and misfortunes of an old friend, that 
„he was enabled to ſupport his former rank 


and Equeſtrian dignity. 
Gabimus's trial had ſo near a lactis to this, 


and was therein ſo often referred to, that the pro- 
| ſecutor could not eaſily neglect the fair opportu- 


nity of rallying Cicero far the part which he had 


acted init : Memmus obſerved, that the deputies 
_ of Alexandria had the ſame reaſon for appearing in 
bebalf of Gabinius, which Cicero bad for defend- 
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. R. 699 


We Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 


ins him, the command of a maſter... ® No, Mem- 


* mus,” replied Cicero,“ my reaſon for defending 
* him, was a reconciliation with him; for I am not 


« aſhamed to own, that my quarrels are mortal, my 


« friendſhips immortal: And if you imagine that I 
* undertook that cauſe for fear of Pompey, you 


I neither know Pomfey nor me; for Pompey would 
neither deſire it of me againſt my will, nor would 


Midd. p. 


Ad Quint. 
Hi. Go 5 


J, after I had preſerved he liberty of wy Citi- 


. Zens, ever give up my own.” . 


Whaterer Cicero might fay for himſelf 3 in the 


flouriſhing {tile of an orator, it is certain, that he 
knew and felt his defence of Gabinius to be, what 


it really was, an indignity and diſhonour to him, 
which he was forced to ſubmit to by the iniquity 
of the times, and his engagements with Pompey 

and Ce/ar, as he often laments to his friends in 
A oy paſſionate ſtrain : I am afflicted,” ſays 
he, © my deareſt brother, I am afflited, that there 
is no Republic, no juſtice in trials; that this ſea- 


© ſon of my life, which ought to flouriſh in the au- 
* thority of the Senatorian character, is either 


* waited in the drudgery of the bar, or relieved 


only by domeſtic ſtudies; that what I have ever 
I been fond of from a boy, | 


In every virtucus act and glorious ſtriſe 


« To ſhine the Ast and beſt— 


4 js whetly loſt and gone; that my enemies are 


* partly rot oppoſed, partly even defended by me; 
and neither what I love nor what I hate left free 


4 me. | | . 
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About this time, and while Cz/ar was engaged 
in his ſecond expedition into Britain, his daughter 


Julia, Pompey's wife, died à in child-bed at Rome, ii 
having been firſt delivered.of a ſon, which died ; 


alſo ſoon-after her. Her loſs was not more la- 
mented by the huſband and father, who both 
of them tenderly loved her, than by all their 
common friends, and the well-wiſners to the 
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V. R. 699. / 


public peace, who conſidered it as a ſource of 


freſh diſturbance to the State, from the ambi- 


tious views and claſhing intereſts of the two 


chiefs, whom the life of one ſo dear, and the rela- 


tion of ſon and father, ſeemed hitherto to have - 


united by the ties both of duty and affection.— 
The jealouſies and ſeparate intereſts of the 
Triumvirs had obliged them to manage their 
power with ſome decency, and to extend it but 
rarely beyond the then cuſtomary forms; but 


whenever that league, which had made them 
already too great for private ſubjects, ſhould 


happen to be diſſolved, it was thought that the 
next conteſt muſt of courſe be for dominion, and 
the ſingle maſtery of the empire. 

On the ſecond of November, C. Pontinius tri- 
umphed over the Allobroges : He had been Pre- 
tor when Cicero was Conſul, and, at the end of 
his magiſtracy, obtained the government of that 
part of Gaul, which ſome time after, provoked 
by oppreſſion, broke out into rebellion, but was 


reduced by the vigour of this General, For this 


uncommon firmneſs. Senec. Confol. ad Helv. f. 116. 


: ſervice 


Midd. 5190 


Ad Quint. 
iii. 5 

Ad Att. 
iv. 16. 
Dio, p. 


120. 


. Cefar is ſaid to have born the news of her death with an 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 


V. R. 699% ſervice he demanded a Triumph, but met with 


Bef. Chr. 
398 Conf. Conſ. 


great oppoſition, which he ſurmounted with in- 
credible patience: For he perſevered in his ſuit 
fer five years ſuccęſſi vely; ; refiding all that while, 
according to cuſtom, in the ſuburbs of the City, 
till he gained his point at laſt by a kind of 
violence. Cicero was his friend, and continued 
in Rome on purpoſe to aſſiſt him; and the Con- 


ful Appius ſerved him 2uith all his power ; but 


Cato proteſted that Pontinius Hou never tri- 
umph while he lived; though this, ſays Cicero, 
like many of his other threats, will end in no- 
thing. The Prætor Galba, who had been Pon- 
tinius's Lieutenant, having procured by ſtrata- 
gem an act of the People in his favour, he en- 
rered the City in his triumphal chariot, where 


| he was ſo rudely received and oppoſed in his 


Ad Att. 


iv. 18. 


Ad Quint. 
li. 15. 


Thid, iii. 1. 


2 


paſſage through the ſtreets, that he was forced 
to make his way with his ſword, and the TO | 


of many of his adverſaries, 


In the end of the year Cicero conſented to be 
one of Pompey's Lieutenants in Spain, which he 
began to think convenient to the preſent ſtate of his 
affairs, and reſolved to ſet forward for that pro- 


vince about the middle of January: But this ſeem- 


ing to give ſome umbrage to Cæſar, who in his 
letters deſired him to continue at Rome, he ſoon. 


changed his mind, and reſigned His Lieutenancy : 


To which he ſeems to allude in a letter to his 
brother, where he ſays, that he had no ſecond 


thoughts in what concerned Cæſar; that he would 


make good his DEA to him; and being en- 
tered 


2 Ox * as > N 
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| tered intu his Friendſbip zuitih judgment, 00 mec Vl Re. «6994 
attathedito' him by affection- * 

The prodigious unprecedented knaveries of —.— 

the: Conſuls and Conſular candidates, and what 
followed thereupon, ſo retarded the elections: that 

the year expired before the State was provided 

with new Conſuls; and the Tribunes, wlloſe au- 

thority, while there” were no Conſuls to controul 

them; was in a manner abſolute, did for that rea- 

ſon, perhaps, keep off all Aſſemblies for the 

election of rhofe Magiſtrates: But it ſeems more 
probable that Pompey was at the bottom of this 
oppoſition, Having entertained the fond deſire of 

being appointed DrerAToOR. He choſe how- 

ever to keep himſelf out of ſight; and retired. Midd. 522. 

into the country, to avoid the ſuſpicion of af- 

fecting a ſovereignty which Sy had made ſo 

odious. The rumour of a Dic rATroR SHIP, ſays Ad Quint. 

« Cicero, is diſagreeable to the Honeſ? ; but the groan 

* other things which they. talk of o are more 2 


= —— II P . a For. Ig A TY” 


4 
[ 
| 
1 


C What theſe other things were "does not appear: Dio ſays, 
That ſome of tlie Tribunes propofed, that, inſtead of Conſuls, 
military Tribes with Conſular power ſhould: be once again 
placed at the head of the Republic. But if by other things 

| he meant nothing worſe than this propoſal, I cannot gueſs 
why Dr. Miditetor ſays, that Cicero judged: rightly in think- p. 524. 
ing, that there were other things, which, in the preſent ſituation 
of the Senate and the Honeſt, were of more dangerous conſe. 
quence than's Di#ator/oip. Indeed the Doctor is of opinion, 
that there was uno great reaſon to be afraid of a DictaTor- 
SHIP at this time, © For the ReeuBLic (fays he) was info 
great @ diſorder, that NOTHING LESS THAN THE DicTa- 
*TORIAL POWER COULD REDUCE IT TO A TOLERABLE 


11 67 TATE,” Fr pray the Reader to remember this conceſſion. Þ 1 
000. 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 


« % me. The whole affair is dreaded, but flags: 
_ « Pompey flatly diſclaims it, though he never de- 
„ nied it to me before. The Tribune Hirrus 


« will probably be the promoter: Good Gods ! 


How filly and fond of himſelf without a rival! 


« At Pompey's requeſt I have deterred Craſſus 
« Tunianus, who pays great regard to me, from 
* meddling with it. It is hard to know whe- 
«ther Pompey really deſires it or not; but he 
l will not convince us that he is averſe to it, 
« if Hirrus ſtir in the affair.” In another let- 
r Nothing is yet done as to the 


« Dictatorſhip; ; Pompey is ſtill abſent; Appius 


jn a great buſtle; Hirrus preparing to propoſe 
« it; but ſeveral are named, as ready to interpoſe 
« their negative : : The People do not trouble their 
heads about it; * chiefs are againſt it; [ 
keep myſelf quiet.“ 5 
The Tribune Hirrus &, Wente ed in theſe 


letters, did actually drop hints leading to 


a Difatorſhip; for which Cato treated him ſo 
roughly, that he was almoſt reduced to throw up 
his office. Q. Pompeius Rufus, another of the 
Tribunes, the grandſon of Sylla, and the moſt 
warm eſpouſer of a Dictator, was, by a decree 


of the Senate, committed to priſon . This 


This is a fact, ſays M. Crewier, I can ſcarce believe, 


as it is not to be paralleled in all the hiſtory of the Roman 


Republic. The perſons of the Tribunes were ſacred.— Beſides 
it is clear from the teſtimony of Aſconius Pedianus, that this 
Pompeius Rufus was Tribune the year following the preſent. 
Now it was no longer the cuſtom for the ſame Magiſtrates to 
be continued in office ſeveral _ ; and if there had been 


checked 
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checked all proceeding in that project: And v. R. 69%. 
Pompey himſelf, finding the greater part of the we Chee 
leading men. utterly averſe to his Dictatorſhip, 39 Boni | 
he yielded at laſt, after an Inter-regnum of fiw 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus and M. ME 
ſala, tWo of the four candidates (who, Cicero tells : 

us, were all alike) ſhould be declared Conſuls. 
Domitius was one of the contractors for forging Vid. ſupr. 
decrees, and was without doubt ſupported ' in **?* 
this election by the intereſt of his kinſman, L. 
Domitius, the Conſul, another of the Contractors: 

As for Meſſala, Cicero had particularly recom- 

| mended him to Cæſar; as appears by what he 

| writes to his brother Quintus: © As 'to your fad Quint. 
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* reckoning Meſſala and Calvinus ſure Confuls, wes 
* you agree with what - we think here; for I will 
* be anfwerable to Cæſar A OS ae» 


CHAP: VII. 


Caas sus makes war upon the Parthian” The | 
enterprize unjuſt, the event unfortunate, Ci- 
CERO, at Rome, 325 Kale. into the college 7 


AvGuRs. 
HE firſt news from abrbad. alter the in- V. R. 700. 
auguration of the Conſuls, was of the ill Ne : 


| ſucceſs of Craſſus's hoſtile expedition into the 399 Cont 
— noerm——_—s 
Parthian 2 territories; ; a war eee with- 


an exception in favour of 2 2 would probably ave 


taken notice of it.. 
We are told that the 9 were W a people of Tuſtin, 
open from whence being b@n/+ed, they, for that very reaſon lib. xli. c. 
a | 
Our 
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Flut. in Senate, and to-which the inſatiable avarice of che 
Craſſ. Noman General was the ſole motive. The Re- 
Parth. Public had, firſt by Sylla, and afterwards by 
Dio, vel, - Pompey, made leagues of peace and amity with 
III. p. the Parthians, and had never complained of any 
1-64. infraction of them ;{ ſa that this people, having no 


reaſon to apprchendvan invakion, had made no 


againlſ 1 it. Craſſus nne 


; xlled chemiclyes; Pauls which: word inthe Sotbian dan 
__guage . ſignifies exiles. The country ta which they retired for a 


ſettlement, was a ſmall tract, lying to the ſouth of Hyrcania, and 

to the eaſt of Median and conſiſted chiefly of barren moun- 

tains and ſandy plains.  * During the empires of the {/jzian;, 

ed, and Ferſauus and ther firſt Mactdoman Kings of Syria, 

\\{carce any mention is made of the Parthians. It was. about 

the year of Rome $02,, 250 years before the beginning of the 

Chriſtian æra, and while Antrochus, ſurnamed The God, was King 

of Syria, that, wearied out with the oppreſſive tyranny of the 

| Macedonian governors, the Parthians revolted, under the lead- 

_ Juſt. lib. ing of Ar/aces, Who Arſaces was, is not agreed, but it is cer- 
*li. c. 4 & tain that he was always conſidered as the cunder of the Par- 
3 chian empire, and that his memory was in ſuch veneration 
| among them, that all his ſucceſſors took his name. Arſacir 
(extended the Paxthiar dominion beyond the limits of Par- 

thia; and in length of time it became ſo far enlarged, by the 

conqueſts of the following Kings, as to include almoſt all the 

- Country between the Oxus and · the Eupbrates. Its: royal cities 
strabo, were Cigſpbon upon the Tygris, and Echatana in Media. The 


vi. 243. Partbian ſoldiery were almoſt all horſemen,” Some, chad in 


--cempleat armour; made uſe of long ſpears in fight. The reſt 
had ſcarce any other offenſive weapons Than the bow and 
arrow : But they were ſo dextrous in the management of theſe, 
as to be no leſs formidable when they turned their om upon 
their enemies than . Op faced them. 
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Eaſt, paſſed the Euphrates, over à bridge of 
boats, without oppoſition, -over-ran a great part 
of Mefapotamia, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral 


towns; which being moſt of them Græcian co- 


lonies, averſe to the Parthian en readily 
ſubmitted to him. 

It is ſaid, that for vanquiſhing a finall baty of 
horſe, commanded by a Parthian officer, and for 


111 


ning his march b ſoon after his arrival in the v. R. 50e. 


Bef. Chr. 
598 Cond. 


reducing by force an inconſiderable ' fortreſs, 


called Zenodotia, Crafſus had the weakneſs to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſaluted IxPERATOR by his 
ſoldiers, who at the lame time nan hin for 


his vanity. 


But his greateſt folly (fays Plutarch) 8 next to 


the enterpriſe itſelf, was, that, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing his advantage, and puſhing on to Seieucia 


and Babylon, he repaſſed the Euphrates, leaving 
behind him only 7000 foot and 1000 horſe to 


garriſon the places he had taken, and retired into 


Syria, for his winter-quarters ; thereby giving lei- 


ſure to the Parthians to prepare an army againſt 


the next year's campaign. Nor did Craſſus, 
during the winter, take the prudent care to ſee 
his 1 well exerciſed, and well 1 for 


b Plutarch 3 that Craſſiu, eroſſing Galatia i in tbe 


way to his province, and finding King Dejotarus, who was 


advanced in years, employed in building a new city, ſaid 
to him pleaſantly, My, King, :you begin your day's work at the 


twelfth hour. The King inſtantly replied, Aud you, General, 


 methinks you are not too early in your expedition againſt the Par- 
_ *thians, 9225 was paſt _ and FOR oO ow than 


he was. 
hs 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 
700. the war, but acted the part of a Publican rather 


than a General, examining into the revenues of 
the province, ſcrewing them up to the utmoſt 
height, and uſing all other methods of exaction 
whereby to enrich himſelf. Being told of immenſe 

treaſures depoſited in the temple of Feru/alem, 


thither he impatiently haſted, with a part of his 


army, to ſeize ſo delicious and ſo eaſy a prey. 


Eleazer, one of the prieſts, was then treaſurer 
of the Temple. Among other things, which he 
had under his charge, was a bar of gold of the 
weight of three hundred Hebrew mine. This, 
for the better ſecuring of it, he had put into a 
beam, which he had cauſed to be made hollow 


for that purpoſe ; and placing this beam over 


the entrance, which was from the Holy Place into 


the Holy off Holes, cauſed the veil, which parted 
theſe two places, to be faſtened to it, and to hang 


down from it. Perceiving Craſſus's deſign of 
plundering the Temple, he endeavoured to com- 


und the matter with him, and therefore tell - 


ing him of ſuch a bar of gold i in his cuſtody, 


promiſed to diſcover and deliver it to him, upon 
condition that he would be ſatisfied, with it, and 
ſpare all the reſt : Craſſus accepted of the pro- 
poſal, and ſolemnly promiſed with an oath, that, 


on having this bar of gold delivered to him, he 


would be contented with it, and meddle with no- 
thing elſe. Relying on this promiſe, Eleazer put 


him in poſſeſſion of the gold. Craſſus had no 
ſooner received it, but, forgetting his oath, he 
not only ſeized the two thouſand talents which 
Pompey had left untouched, but ranſacked the 


temple 
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temple all over, and robbed 3 it of every thing le v. R. 700. 
thought worth taking away, to the value of eiglit mn Chr. 
thouſand talents more; ſo that the whole of what 459 Cont.” 
ke took from thence Atboutited to ten thouſand tas cs 
lents, Which is above two millions of our money ©, . | 
. Autig. Ib. xiv. & de Bell. Jud. lib. l.] 

As ſobm as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, 
Craffus, ſtrengthened by a thouſand Gallic horſe, 
which his ſon Publius brought him from Cæſars 
army, drew all His forces together, in order to 
| proferute the war againſt the Parthians, who 
had now got ready a very great army for their 
defence. But, before they entered upon action, 
| Ambaſſadors: were ſent from Orodes, the Par- 
thian King, to the Roman General, to aſk, For 
what reaſon he made war upon him. Crafſur ; 
| anſifered with haughtineſs, that he would declare | 

his reaſon when he ſhould come to Seleucia. The 
| King, on the return of his Ambaſſadors, finding 

war to be unavoidable, divided his army into two 

parts, marched in petſon with one of them to- 


© The vhindaint of the Temple at vegan ſwhich I do 
not find any where mentioned by the Greek hiſtorians] was not 
the only ſacrilege committed by Craſſus. He acted the like 
part all over the province, wherever any riches were to be got, : 
particularly at Hierapolis, For there being in that city an ancient prid. vol. 
temple of the Syrian Goddeſs, called tergetis, where much 111.p.465c 
treaſure was laid up, as having been the collection of many 
years, he ſeized it all, and was fo greedy of ſecuring the whole 
of it; that, leſt any ſhould be detained or embezzled, he ſpent a 
great deal of his time to ſee it all told out and weighed before 
him. On his laſt coming out of this temple, his ſon going 
before him ſtumbled: at the threſhold, and he immediately 
after it upon him. This was afterwards interpreted as an ill 
omen, that foreboded what ſoon happened. 
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. wards the borders of Armenia, and ſent the other 
ay Chr. under the command of Surenas d, the moſt i11u- 
399 Conf, ſtrious of all his nobles, and a i accompliſhed 


— 


2 


general, into Meſopotemia; who, immediately after 


his arrival there, retook ſome of thoſe places of 


which Craſſus had poſſeſſed himſelf the year be- 
fore. The garriſons, that efcaped to the Roman 


camp, filled it with a terrible report of the num · 
ber, power, and ſtrength of the enemy; which 
- caſt a damp upon the whole army, and ſunk the 


courage, not only of the common ſoldiers, but of 


_ the general officers. Caſſius (the ſame who war 


or Arta- 
vaſdes. 


afterwards concerned in the murder of Cæſar) 
was at this time Craſſus's Quæſtor, and endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from proceeding any fur- 


ther in his enterpriſe, till he had well conſidered 


it again. At the ſame time came to him Arta- 
bazes *, King of Armenia, who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded his father Tigranes in that kingdom. He 
brought with him fix thouſand horſe, which were 
only his lifeguard. Beſides cheſe, he told Craſſus, 


he had ten thouſand Cuiraſhers, and thirty thou- 
ſand foot ready for his ſervice : But adviſed hin 


by no means to march his army through the 


plains of Mg potamua, but to take his way 
through Armenia into the Parthian dominions. 
His reaſons for it were, that Armenia being 3 
rough fnountainous country, the Parthian horſe, 
of which their army almoſt wholly conſiſted, 
would there be uſeleſs; and he could take carc 


4 This is ſaid to be the name, not of a perſon, but of a dy 
___ and Wn to that of Grand Vizir. 


that 


MM mee 
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that tlie Roman army ſhould be there plentifully V. R. 500. 
provided with all neceſſaries: both which advan- 1 Chr. 
tages he would fail of, if he led his army through 359 Conf. 
Meſepotamid. where he would often meet with Tf 
ſandy deſerts, and be diſtreſſed for want both of 
water and other proviſions. This was the beſt 
advice that could be given him; yet Craſſus an- 
ſwered, that, having left many brave Romans to 
garriſon the towns which he had taken laſt year 
in Meſopotamia, he was under a neceſſity of going 
that way, that they might not be abandoned to 
the mercy of the enemy: But He accepted of the 
auxiliaries which the King offered him, and de- 
fired they might be ſpeedily brought to him. 
The proſpect of ſo conſiderable a reinforcement 
was, perhaps, what chiefly encouraged Craſſus; 
contrary to the advice of the wiſeſt about him, to 
proceed on his expedition, and, without further 
delay, to paſs the Euphrates ©, and again enter 
Meſopotamia with his army. But Artabazes, on 
his return, finding Orodes with a great army near 
| his bordets, was forced to ſtay at home to defend 
his own country, and therefore could not give 
Craſſus the aſſiſtance he had promiſed him. 
After Craſſus had thus re- entered Me/o epotamid, 
Caſſius adviſed him to put in at ſome of his gari- 
ſoned rowtis, and there reſt and refreſh his army 
till he ſhould have gor certain intelligence of 
the number arid ſtrengtli of the enemy, and in 
what place and poſture they were; or, if he 


1 He paſſed the river at a town in the province of 8 5 
_ and which word ſignifies a bridge. 
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- YL. un theoght. not fit to make that delay, he ſhould N 


Bef. Chr. 


The Roman Hilory: R IX. 


leaſt take his march to Seleucia, along the banks 


399 Con. of the Euphrates. For, by keeping cloſe to that 


river, he would avoid being ſurrounded by the 
Parthians, and might be conſtantly ſupplied with 
proviſions, and all other neceſſaries, from his barks 
that were upon it: But, while Craſſus was con- 

idering on this advice, there came to him a crafty 
Arabian, who diverted him'entirely from follow- 


ing it. He was the head of an Arabian tribe, 
(ſuch as the Greeks called Phylarchs, and the 


preſent Arabs, Sheks) and having formerly ſerved 
under Pompey, was well known to many in the 


' Roman army, and looked on as their friend; for 
which reaſon he had been made choice of, and 


ſent by Surenas to act this part. He is, by dif- 
ferent authors, called by different names f; but 
whatever his name was, he effectually diſuaded 


Craſſus from following the good advice giyen him 


by Caſſius. He told the Roman General, that 
the Parthians durſt not ſtand before him; that 


1 he had nothing to do, for the gaining an abſolute 


victory over them, but to march on; and he of- 
fered himſelf for a guide to conduct him the 


ſhorteſt way to the enemy. Craſſus, deceived by 


the fair words, and fooled by the flattery, of this 
man, accepted. of his offer; and ſo was led by 
him into the open plains of Meſo potamia : And 
although Caſſi us and others ſuſpected the guide 


of treachery, and therefore prefled Craſſus to 


fo By Dio Caffius | he i is called Augarus, or Abgarus ; by pla 


; rare, Kiba, 5 by Tau, Mazeres 3 3 "and by . Appian, Acbarui. 


ro 
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follow him no longer, but to retreat to the moun- V. R. Joo. 

tains, where he might beſt be able to baffle the „ 
power of the Parthian horſe; and though meſſen- 399 Conſ. 

gers canie to his camp from Artabazes, on pur- 2 

poſe to "perſuade him to the fame thing, yer he | 

ſtill continued in his. deluſion, till at length the 

traitor, having brought him into a ſandy deſert, 

where the Parthians might haye all the advan- 

tage in a battle, rode off to Surenas, and ac- 

quainted him with what he had done : adding, 

that now was the time to attack the Romans, who 
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mere come to deliver themſelves into his hands. | "i 
Nor was It very long before Craſſus perceived his { 
error. While he was making forced marches, ! 
fearing nothing but that the enemy ſhould eſcape : F 
him, his ſcouts came back full ſpeed to inform 1 
him, that the Parthians were adyancing in pro- I 
digious numbers, in good order, and dex much mT 
confidence. gg 1 


This report threw the whole army into a con- 
| ſternation * , and eſpecially the General, who now 

began, though with a good deal of irreſolution, 
to put his troops in order of battle. At firſt, 
following the tics of Caſſius, he drew up his 
mfantry in one line, extended to a great length, 
chat the Parthian horſe! might not be able ea 


5 Accerdiig to Sens (whom 4ppian copies all Hogg) the 
Rowan ſoldiers had been already terrified with about a dozen bad 
omens 3 of which the molt worthy to be remembered (or, if 
you pleaſe, moſt worthy to be forgot) was, that, rohen, in 
pla- order to begin their march, they <were going to pull up the furemoſt 
"627 Handard, the eagle upon it turned its bead about, and looked 
| "te 70 if it had no . to go forward, 
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v. R. 500. to ſurround it; and he placed all his cavalry in 


Bef. Chr. 


32. 
$99 Con. 


the wings : Then, altering his mind, he formed 


the foot into a ſquare body, having twelve cohorts 


— in each of its four ſides; and he flanked each co- 
hort with a ſquadron; to the end that every part 


of his battalion, being ſupparted by cayalry, might 
charge with the more ſafety and confidence. To 


his ſon he gave one of the wings, to Caſſius the 


other, and placed himſelf in the center. 


In their march towards the enemy, they came 
to a rivulet, the ſight of which, though its wa- 


ters were not very abundant, greatly comforted 


and rejoiced the ſoldiers, after their long march 
over ſo parched and ſandy a foil. Moſt of the 


officers were for paſſing the night in that place, 
and for endeayauring, before they proceeded far- 
ther, to get more exact information of the number 
and poſture of the enemy : Bur Publius Craſſus, 
full of ardour and confidence, perſuaded his fa- 


ther to advance: So that he only made a ſhort 


halt, to give thoſe who needed refreſhment, time 
for a ſcanty meal, as they ſtood in their ranks ; 
After which he purſued his march, puſhing on 
with great haſte and precipitation, | 


When the two armies were nor enough to 


engage, the Parthian pikemen ſoon perceived, 
that the Roman battalion, which they had hoped 
to break by the force of their ponderous and 
well-ſteeled lances, was too deep, compact, and 


firm, to be by them eaſily penetrated and diſſol ved. 


5 They retreated therefore, and, by their. diſper- 


wr and feigned confuſion, ſeemed as if they 
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meant to quit the field: But the Romans, preſently v. k. 700. 


119 


after, to their great aſtoniſhment, found them- Bet. Cur. 


ſelves entirely ſurrounded by the Parthian ca- 
valry. Crafſus ordered out againſt them his dart- 


men, and other light- armed infantry. Theſe, 
meeting with a flight of arrows, quickly recoiled, 
fell back on the legions, diſordered them in ſome 


degree, and terrified them ſtill more: For the 


52. 
399 Conf. 


———5ð 


Romans now became ſenſible that they had no 


defenſive armour that was proof againſt the force 


of thoſe murderous arrows, which the enemy in- 
ceſſantly ſhowered upon them. Nor had they any 
means to revenge themſelves; becauſe, as ſoon as 
they advanced with that intent, the enemy fled, 
and, even in flying, continued to gall them with 
the ſame weapons. 

The Romans for ſome:t time . entertained hopes, 


that the Parthians would at length exhauſt their 


ſtock of arrows, and then be obliged either to run 
away or come to a cloſe fight; hopes ill-ground- 


ed; for the bowmen were ſupplied with arrows 


as faſt as'they wanted them, from a great number 


rear of the army for that purpoſe : Which, when 


of camels loaded with them, and placed 1n the 


Craſſus underſtood, he ordered his ſon to attempt, 


at all hazards, a cloſe engagement with thoſe 
troops of the enemy which had approached rhe 
neareſt to him, Publius, therefore, with the 


thouſand Gallic horſe he had brought from Cæſar, 


three hundred other horſe, five hundred archers, 
and eight cohorts of legionary foot, advanced to 
the attack. The Parthians inſtantly gave ground, 


and even fled before him; and the ſanguine 
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| 5 7004 Young warrior, imagining himſelf victorious, pur- 
Bet: Ohr. ſued them with his whole detachment, houſe and 


| The Roman Hifory.. Bock N. 


322 r. foot. Soon he perceived that the enemy's flight 


„ —— — 


had been only feigned. The runaways ſtopt on a 
ſudden, and, rallying, beldly returned upon him. 
The pikemen, in good order, faced the Ramans ; 


while the bowmen, without abſerying any order, 


galloped round them, and raiſed ſuch a mighty 
duſt, as deprived them at once both at fight and 
reſpiration ; . Expoſed to the Parthian arrows, 
and unable to make any defence againſt enemies 
whom they ſaw not, they now periſhed in great 


numbers, and by very painful deaths; and thoſe 


wha remained aliye were in no condition to fight. 


When their commander urged them to advance 
againſt the pikemen of the enemy, ſome ſhewed 


him their hands nailed to their bucklers, others 
their feet pinned to the ground, ſo that W 


could neither defend themſelves nor fly. 
In this extremity, young -Crafſus, who: mani- 


feſted throughout the engagement an heroic 
brayery, had recourſe to his Gallic cavalry as his 


laſt reſource; and ſo well managed, as with theſe 
to force the Paribian pikemen to a cloſe fight. 


But the match was very unequal. The Gallic 


javelins, or half-pikes, had little eſſect on troopers 
covered almoſt. from head to foot with iron: 


Whereas the long, ſtout lances of the Partbiaus 
proved fatal to the Gauls, whoſe defenſive arm - 


our, if indeed they had any, was very flight. They 


are ſaid to have performed wonders in the action; 
put being Girlie, by the exceſſye hear and 
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droughi, to which they were not accuſtomed, and 
having loſt moſt of their horſes (transfixed by. 


the Parthian, lances) they at length reſolved to 


_ rejoin, if poſſible, the main body of the army. 
Carrying with them young Craſſus, grievouſſy 


wounded in many places, they made to à fmall 


ſandy hit, not far from them. Here tying their 
horſes one to another, and placing them in che 
micht, they formed themſelves into a circle, and 
made a rampart of their ſhields, hoping to find it 
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— 


————— 


an effectual defence againſt the arrows of the 


Legal, But herein they fatally miſtook : 


meaſure defended thoſe that were behind it; 


whereas on an aſcent, the hinder ranks ſtanding: 
neceſſarily higher than thoſe before, all were 
equally expoſed to the enemies arrows: So that 
they quickly found their caſe deſperate, and that 
they muſt periſh without glory, and almoſt with- 
out reſiſtance. The young General, diſdaining 
to defert his troops, and attempt a precipitate. 


flight, to which, ſome adviſed him, and being de- 


prized by a wound of the uſe of his own hand, 


commanded his armour-bearer to run him 


throu gh b. h. Moſt of the nobles who had accotn-, 


be Publius Craffes was a youth of an e character 3 


6 educated with the ſtricteſt care, and perfectly inftrudted i in All 
the liberal ſtudies; ; he had : a ready wit and eaſy lan 


i. 


* was grave Without arrogance, modeſt kool) ne igence, | 
* adorne&'with all the accompliſhments proper to form a prin- 
« cipal Citizen and Leader of the Republic : By the force of his 
* own judgment he had devcted himſelf very early t to the 2 ob- 


1 Krake ane imitatioa of Cicero whom he perpetually Aty 
panied 
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V. R. 700. 


Bef. Chr. 
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panied him killed themſelves. The reſt were all 
flain by the enemy, except about five hundred, 
who fell alive into their hands. The Parthians 


cut off the head of young Craſſus, and, taking it 


with them, marched to attack the Proconſul. 


Publius, from the beginning of his diſtreſs, had 


diſpached meſſengers to his father, to give him 


notice of the difficulties and dangers he had run 


himſelf into, by his inconſiderate purſuit of the 


Partbians. The firſt meſſengers were intercepted 


and killed: Others reached the army. Craſſus 


remained awhile unreſolved what to do. He 


feared the loſs of all, if he marched to the ſuc- 
cour of his ſon; yet his affection for his ſon urged 


him rely to it. He moved forward: the 
enemy preſently appeared, and, by their terrible 
ſhouts and exulting noiſes, proclaimed their recent 
vicdory. | Before them, as they approached, was 


« oped. eee eee of e e Ce 
I conceived a mutual affection for him, and obſerving his eager 


< thirſt of glory, was conſtantly inſtilling into him the true 


« notion of it, and exhorting him to purſue that ſure path to 


it, which his anceſtors had left beaten and traced out to him, 
* through the gradual aſcent of civil honours, Rut, by ſerving 
< under Cæſar in the Gallic wars, he had learnt, as he fancied, 
« a ſhorter way to fame and power than what Cicero had been 
< inculcating ; and, having ſignalized himſelf in a campaign 


4 or two as a ſoldier, was in too much haſte to be a General; 


<« when Cz/ar ſent him at the head of a thouſand horſe to the 
« affiſtance of his father in the Parthian war.. But, while 
« he aſpired, as Cicero ſays, to the fame of another Cyrus or 
© Alexander, he fell ſhort of that glory which many of his pre- 


1 deceflors had reaped from a ſucceſſion of honours conferred 


40 by their country as the reward of their ſervices,” Ep. Fan. 


"Ow & ib, xiii. 16. Vid. Brut, p. 407. Ii. Plat. in Crafſ. 


carried, 


= 
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carried, upon the end of a lance, the head of V. R. 2e. 
Publius Craſſus, whilſt ſcofſingly they aſked aloud * ; Fay 
— Of what family was that young man? who 599! 'Conſ. 
were his parents? — a ſcene which ſunk the ſpi- 
rits of the Roman ſoldiers more than all the cala- 
F mities they had before ſuffered. Craſſus is re- 
ported to have acted the hero upon this occaſion. 
Riding through the ranks, as the army marched 
von, he ſaid aloud: © This misfortune, * fellow- 
. 4 ſoldiers, concerns me only: The glory and fe- 
« lzcity of our country remains yet entire, ſo long 
as you are in a condition to defend it. And, 
« if you compaſſionate me for having loſt ſo 
brave a ſan, let your concern be ſhewn, by 
* puniſhing the cruelty of our enemies.” The 
ſoldiers gave a ſhout ; but with a voice fo faint 
and languid, as ſpoke more of Tau an than : 
courage. 
The fight ht dae The Parthian 
boꝛomen, wheeling about the Romans, galled them 
in flank with ſhowers of arrows, while the pile- 
men, aſſailing them in front, made them recoil and 
crowd cloſer together, which haſtened their de- 
ſtruction. Night coming on, the Parthians re- 
tired, it being contrary to their cuſtom to paſs 
the night near an enemy, becauſe they never for- 
tified their camps, and becauſe their horſes and 
arrows could be but of little uſe in the dark. 
Their retreat, however, did not kindle in the Ro- 
mans the leaſt ſpark of hope. Giving all for loſt, 
they had no attention to bury their dead, or con- 
ſole the dying, or ſuccour the wounded : Every 
one bewailed his own Fate : For, ſhould they re- 
| main 
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v R. o. main where they then were till day- light, or 
N Chr. ſhould they ſet forward in the dark, to traverſe 


In Craſſ. 


399 5 eng an almoſt boundleſs plain; in neither ſuppoſition 
diq they ſee any chance of eſcaping. They were 


much perplexed likewiſe on account of their 
wounded men. If they took theſe with them, it 
would retard their flight; if they forſook them, 


the cries of the wretched, fo abandoned, would 


publiſh the departure of the army. Fhough the 
foldiers knew their General to be the faulty cauſe 
of all their calamities, yet they wiſhed to ſee him, 
and to hear him. But Craſſus had not the confi- 
dence to appear. He had caſt himſelf on the 


ground, and there he lay, as a man quite ſtunned 
and ſenſeleſs i, Octavius and Caſſius, (the one 


his Lieutenant, and the other his Quæſtor) having 


found bim in this poſture of dejection, endea- 
voured to rouſe him to a more manly deportment; 
hut without ſucceſs, They took upon themſelves 


en W to hold a council of war; and it was 
1 What a \ frikiog example of the thont-fighteiveks « of mans 


5 che inſlability of human randeur, and the madneſs of un- 


bounded ambition ! ' Plutarch tells us, that when the province 


of Hria fell by lot to Craſſus, he thought, that Fortune had | 


vever, in any inſtance, been ſo favourable to him. Tranſ⸗- 


ported with his good luck, he could not, even in the company = 
off 


captain his Joy; but, to his famjliar friends and 
confi Fg 


ings; a folly, Which be had never been gyilty of in the former 


part of his life. © Lucullus had done nothing againſt Tigranes ; 


Yompey. nathing. againſi Mithridates : But, as for himſe!f, the 


| timits of Parthia /rould. not. be the limits of his congueſis 3 the Ro- 
man eagles, wider his conduft, were to fy triumphant over BaQria 
and India , ut to the 9 Ocean « and 7 extremities of t the Eaſ. | 


refolyed, 


* 1 


he blurted out many extravagant and childiſh boaſ- | 
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camped in ſilenee. Doleful and affecting were the Be 


ſity conſtrained their fellows to abandon. The 
care of ſuch of the wounded, who, having ſome 
ſtrength left, dragged themſelves along with the 
army; the apprehenſion of being purſued and 
overtaken; and the drawing up frequently in 
battalia upon falſe 'atarms, made the march àf 
the army very ſlow. A certain officer, named 


Egnatius, at the head of thfee hundred hörſe, 


leaving the main body, and priſhing forward with 
all diligence, arrived under the walls of Catræ * 


about midnight. Calling out to the guard, he 
bad them tell Coponius, the Governor, that three 


had been à greut battle between the Romans and 
the Parthians, He ſaid no more, nor difeovered 
himſelf, but immediately purſued his route to 
Zeugma: And by this he faved indeed his three 
hundred horſe; yet was much blamed for defett- 
ing his General. The meſſage, however, which 


he ſent to Coponius, proved of ſervice to the 


army: For the Governor, conjecturing from the 
words and manner of Egnatius, that affairs went 
ill, ſallied out with his garriſon, met Craſſur and 
his troops, and conducted wem wy e 


The Parthians, though \apptized Gl. — 


retreat, waited for day, according to their cuſtom. 
Then entering the Roman dur they: IL 


* The 1 or 2 barran of the Holy Seri tures, where, Aire 
HR.” 2 


5 Mn 
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reſolved to retire immediately. The troops de- Y, R, 709% 
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lamtentations of the miſerable men, whom neceſſi- 1956 Conf. 
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T. R. 700. 


5 Chr. 
399 5 Conſ. 


3 particularly four cohorts, which had loſt 
their way in the dark. Out of thefe, only twenty 
men eſcaped. It is faid, that the invincible cou- 
rage, with which they defended - themſelves, 


The Roman Hilary: Book IX. 


the ſick and wounded to the amount of abour 


four thouſand men. Many of the Roman ſoldiers 
they likewiſe overtook and flaughtered in the 


ſtruck their aſſailants with ſuch admiration, that 


they voluntarily opened to them a free paſſage 


to Carre. 


Surena being told, as he zpproached that city, | 
of a rumour which prevailed, that Craſſus and 


the principal men of the Romans had all made 
their eſcape, began to fear the lofs of what he 


eſteemed the chief fruit of his victory. To know 
the truth, he ordered one of his people, who 

could ſpeak Latin, to go near the walls; and in 
his name invite Craſſus and Caſſius to a conference 


with him. This meſſenger was attended by ſome 


Arabians, who, having formerly ſerved in the R- 
man army, knew the perſons of both. Caſſius 
appeared upon the walls, and was told, that Su- 


rena conſented to make peace with the Romans, 


on the condition of their evacuating Meſopotamia. 
The propoſal, as affairs then ſtood, appeared to 


the Roman Queſtor far from being difadvanta- 
geous: He promiſed therefore to report it to the 


General. The Parthian, having thus learnt what 
he wanted to know, laughed at the eredulity of 
the Romans; and the next day, while he was 

Preparing to attack the place, gave them to un- 

derſtand, that, if they would obtain leave to re- 

; | tire 


— at _ ; 8 ” Y . an. wn Ou Er Se 8 1 F 


Chap. vii. . T Roman Hiſtory. 
tre in ſafety, they muſt deliver up to him Craſſus v. R. oo. 


and Caſſius. No thought remained now bur of 1 * 
799 Conſ. A 


running away in the dark; and it was neceſſary 


to keep this reſolution' concealed till the moment 


of execution. Craſſus, once more fatally deceived, 
imparted the ſecret to a traitor, named Androma- 
chus, and even took the ſame traitor for his guide. 
Andromachus ſent advice to Surena of what was 
intended; and, in order to complete the deſtruc- 


tion of ho Roman army, contrived to lead them, 


by ways ſo indirect, ſuch windings and turnings, 


I27 


— 


that they gained but little ground in a long 


march; and at length he brought them into a 
place full of ditches and encloſures. Many began 
now to ſuſpect treachery, and would follow him 


no farther; Caſſius, with five hundred horſe, 


returning to Carre, provided himſelf there with 


ſome Arabian guides I, who faithfully conducted 


him and his followers into Syria. Odtavius too, 
the General's Lieutenant, convinced of Androma- 


five thouſand men to a hilly ground, where they 
could not be much annoyed by the enemy's ca- 
valry. Yet, when he. learnt that Craſſus had 


ſome-how gained an eminence, about a mile off, 


where he was in great danger from the Parthians, 


whom daylight had brought upon him, he boldly 
| marched thither, followed by his fire thouſand 


| It is related, that theſe Arabian, being ſuperſtitious about 
the moon, exhorted Caſſius earneſtly not to advance, till the 
moon had paſſed Scorpio. To which Caſſius anſwered, that 
he was much more afraid of nn 3 alludin 8 8 to che 2 
Tr arrows. 


men; 


 chus's pertidy, made a timely retreat, leading off 
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VNR. geo. wen; who, encompaſſing Caſas, and making 
N rampart for him of their ſhields and raves 


393 Cond. vowed, that no arrow ſhould reach ttreir General, 


fo long as 4 man of them remained alive to de- 


fend him. Sirena, perceiving che ardor of his 
own ſoldiers to abate, and apprehending, that, if 
the Roman ſhould ſpin out the battle till night, 
they might then gain the mountains and be ſafe, | 
for the future, from his attacks, had again re- 
courſe to his wonted craft. He ſuffered ſome 

priſoners to eſcape, before whom the Parthians; 


diſcourſing with one another, had deſignedly fard, 
that their King was far from intending an impla- 
cable war with the Romans, and tvond be glad 


to regain their friendſhip by treating Craſſus with 
genergſity. That this ſtratagem might more eaſily 


take effect, he ceaſed hoſtilities, and, attended by 
his principal officers, advanced in pacifie guiſe 


wward the bill; having his bow unbent asd hold- 
ing out his hand, as a friend to Craſſus whom 


he invited to a treaty of accommodation. The 


' King, he ſaid, having, much aguinſt his will, made 
the Romans fenſible of his power, and of the | 


dravery of his troops, is now diſpoſed to give them 


. proofs of his clemency and goodneſs, by ſu ring 


them to retire in ſafety. Craſſus, who ſaw no rea- 


ſon for ſo ſudden a change, was not deceived; 


his foldiers were: And, notwithſtanding all he 


could ſay to perſuade them to have patience till 
night, when they might make a retreat to the 
mountains, they ſeditioufly, and with threats, com- 


5 * * to accept r Surena's invitation: (A 


beha- 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſory. 
behaviour ſtrangely ill ſuiring with what has 
been juſt related of their zeal and fidelity), Ar 
going "ſbi them, he is reported to have ſaid; 


129. 


Y: R. 30%. 
Be 1 Chr. 


a Conf: 
— 


4 Octavius atid Petronius, and you the reſt of the 5 


« commanders here preſetit, you are witneſles of 
« the violence offered nie: Nevertheleſs, for the 


& honour of the Ronian name, I deſire you will de- 


« clare-to all the world, that Craſſus periſhed by 


| © the craft of his enemies, © not by the perfidy 
* of his ſoldiers and fellow-citizens.” ; 
 Ofavius and Petroniu+, and ſonie other offi- 


cers, not endüriſg the thought, that their Ge- 


neral ſhould go alone, deſcended the Hill with 
him; but he ſent back his Lictors. Certain 
heralds from Surena, having accoſted him with 


profound reſpect, defired him, in the Greet lan- 
guage, to ſend ſome body before, ro fee that the 


Parthian General and his retinue were without 


arms. Craſſus anſwered; that, if he had retained 


the leaſt concern for his life, he Would never have 
put himſelf into their hands, However, to learn 
what appearance things had, he ſent forward 
two men, who were to bring him word. Theſe 
were inſtantly ſeized, by Surena's order; who 


then, attended by his principal officers, coming up 


him, with an air of aſtoniſhment, ſaid; How! 


what an indecent fight is this! 4 Roman Oineral | 


on foot, and wwe on horſeback  ® No error com- 
* mitted on either ſide (anſwered Crafſus ); each 


* follows the cuſtom of his country.“ From 


* this moment (ſaid the Parthian) there is à league 


* of amity between-the King my maſter and the Ro- 


* mart People; but it muſt be put in iin jar 


Vol. IX. : Kh | 2 


The Roman Hiſtor Nn. 1 5 Book IX. 


| v. R. v0. © Jt, Romans, are very apt to forget your engage- 


Bef. Chr. 
52. 
399 Conſ. 


ments and covenants. Let us go, therefore, and 


« foniſh the treaty on the banks of the Euphrates” 


" Craſſus hereupon ordered a horſe to be brought 
him. There is no need, ſaid Surena, the Kin 
makes you a preſent of one j and immediately a 
horſe, with rich trappings, was led to him and 


he was forcibly put into the ſaddle: Fon of 


Surena's attendants ſwitching the horſe, to haſten 
him forward. The Romans now. ſaw plainly, 
that the purpoſe, of the Parthian was to take 


Craſſus alive. Octavius therefore ſeized the 


bridle, of the horſe, and ſtopt him. Petronius 
and the other officers ſurrounded their General, 
putting themſelves in a poſture to defend him. 
A tumult and ſcuffle enſued. Odtavius Killed 


one of the Parthian grooms, and was himſelf 


3 * 


killed by a ſtroke of a lance run into his back. 


Craſſus himſelf fell dead quickly after; but 
whether he was diſpatched by the hand of an 


enemy, or of a friend who would preferve hin 


from the diſgrace of R a Priſoner, | is un- 
en.. 7 

Surena, by Cale TAS anion; hs ex- 
perience which the Romans had of his perfich, 


decoyed many of thoſe who had remained on the 


hill to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The moſt 
couragious waited for the night, to attempt a 


retreat; but of theſe few eſcaped, the reſt be- 


ing intercepted by the Arab, who ſcoured the 


| country with that intent, In the ſeveral actions 


and diſaſters of this war, the Romans are ſaid to 
have loſt. Vent thonland men killed, and ten 
thouſand 


* 
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thouſand taken priſoners. It was one of the N. ele- 


greateſt blows that Rome had ever received from 


a foreign enemy, and for which ſhe was ever 
after meditating revenge. 


Oradis, at the time of Craffus death, was. 
in Armenia, having there made peace with Arta- 


bazes. For this prince, on the return of rhe 


meſſengers, which he laſt ſent to the Roman 
camp, finding, by the account which they brought 
of the meaſures. which Craſſus took in the Pars 


than war, that he muſt neceffarily be undone, 


compounded all matters with Orodes; and by 
giving one of his ſiſters in marriage to Pacoras, - 


the ſon of the Parthian, reſtored himſelf to full 


amity with him. And while they were fitting 
together at the nuptial feaft, in came a meſſen- 
ger, who preſented Orodes with the head and 
hand of Craſſus, which Surena had cauſed to be 
This much increaſed 


cut off with that intent u. 
the mirth and joy of the feaſt. And it is ſaid, 

that melted gold was then poured into the mouth 
of the lifeleſs head by way of mockery ; as if 


they would thus ſatiate that thirſt after riches; 


for which Craſſus had been ſo remarkable. 
The chief and ininiediate concern which the 


City felt on the news of Caſſuss death, and the 
dſtruftion n of his forces, was for the derriment 


r GED 


e genes did not long karat * Sik 
envying him the gloty of it, and growing jealous of the great 


augmentation of his power and intereſt from his late ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſoon after cauſed. him to be put to death. Plat. in Cray 


n The Roman writers generally imputed this difeſter to 
N FRO * außpices : as. — Ghriftians have 
. that 


28 
399 Conſ. 
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Di 10, ib, ; 


Florus, i iii. 
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Ibid. 


Connect. 

part ii. Po» 
465. 8vo. 
Ed. 1918. 


. 
part ii. p. 


Prideaux, 
part i. p. 
171. p. 
* 


tr Ramone; Hiſury: Book IK. 


that the Republic had ſuffered, and the dangers 
to which it was expo by the loſs of ſo great 


ſince charged it * #0 his acrilegious ae if the temple of 


« Jeruſalem —— both of them with equal ſuperſtition (ſays 
« Dr. Middleton) pretending to unfold the counſels of h:aven, 
and to fathom thoſe depths, which are n be un- 


1 fearchable. 85 


D. Prideaux is one of che Chriſtians here 3 to ; 9 Toy 
words are theſe — © Cra/ſus made a great number of falſe 


« ſteps in the whole conduct of this war; and although he 


« was often warned, yet, being deaf to all good advice, he 


c obſtinately followed his own deluſions till he periſhed in 
« them. For, being, for his impious ſacrilege at Jeruſalem, juſtly 


- deftined to deſtruction, God did caſt infatuations 1 into all his 


<« counſels, for the leading him thereto.” 

The ſame author, ſpeaking afterwards of the deplorable end 
of. Pompey the Great, writes thus: No man had enjoyed 
« greater proſperity till he prophaned the temple of God at Jeru- 
« falem: After that, bis fortunes were in a continual decline, 
te till at length; to expiate for that impiety, he auas thus wilely 

% murdered in d e + orga — where be had con- 
* mitted it. ; 

M. Crevier, another Chriſtian, ſpeaks t to the ame effe 


with regard to both theſe Roman, Generals. But it would 


ſeem, that D. Prideaux delivered theſe opinions not as pecu: 


: liar to a believer of the Holy Scriptures, but as proper to 
every religious philoſopher : For, having related how Cam- 
byes, King of Perfia, in a rage, drew out bis dagger, and and rat 


it into the thigh of the ſacred bull, the Egyptian God Apis, of 


:  avhich abound the God died, he afterwards relates the death of 
Cambyfes in the following words — © As he mounted his horſe, 


5 his ſword, falling out of the ſcabbard, gave him a wound in 
< the thigh, of which he died a few days after. The .Zgy/- 
<< tian remarking, that it was in the ſame part of the body 


<< where he had wounded- the Apis, reckoned it as an eſpecial 
judgment from heaven upon him for that fact; and perchance 


ce they were not much out in it. For it ſeldom happening in an 


% affront given to any particular mode of worſhip, how-erroneous 


* ſever it may be, * * RELIGION is in general wounded 


: . 4 | : an 
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an army ; yet the principal miſchief Jay in what 
they did not at firſt regard, and ſeemed rather 


to rejgice at, the loſs of Craſſus himſelf. For, 
after the death of Julia, Craſſuss authority was 


the only means left of curbing the power of 


Pompey and the ambition of Cæſar, being ready 
always to ſupport the weaker againſt the en- 
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croachments of the ſtronger, and keep them both 


within the bounds of a decent reſpect to the 
laws: But this check being now taken away, and 


the power of the empire thrown, as a kind of 


prize, between two, it gave a new turn to their 
ſeveral pretenſions, and created a freſh compe- 
tition for the larger ſhare. 

By the death of young Craſſus, a place became 
yacant in the college of Augurs, for which Cicero 


declared himſelf a candidate: Nor was any one 


ſo hardy as to appear againſt him, except Hirrus 


the Tribune, who, truſting to the popularity of 


his office, and Pompey” s favour, had the vanity 
to pretend to it: But a competitor ſo unequal 
furniſhed matter of raillery only to Cicero, who 
was choſen without any difficulty or ſtruggle, 
with the unanimous _ approvation of the ' whole 
body ” 


Midd. 529. 


Philip. ii. 


2. 
Ep. Fam, 
8 Zo : 


1 h; there are many inflances in hiftory, wherein God hath 


very ſeverely puniſhed the prophanations of RELIGION in the 


« 20orf of times, and under the worſt mode of heathen idolatry.” 


o This college, from the laſt regulation of it by Sylla, con- 
ſiſted of feen, who were all perſons of the firit diſtinction in 
Rome : It was a prieſthood for life, which no crime or for- 
feiture could efface: The prieſts of all kinds were originally 
choſen by their colleges, till Domitius, a Tribune, about fifty 
Years before, transferred the choice of them to the people, 


K * | Scandalous 


/ 


* 


Midd. $29 
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CHAP. vu. 


' Scandalous proceedings of the candidates for the 
Conſulſhip. MiLo, who 1s one of them, has a 


atal rencounter with CLop1us on the Appian 
way, which occaſions terrible tumults and miſ- 
chiefs in the City. To remedy theſe diſorders, 


POMPEY 2 is elected 80LE Congsui: He publiſhes 


ral new laws, MiLo is brought to trial, and, 


: though defended by CI ERO, js condemned, Ci · 
CERO's conduct in relation to the ſale of MiLo's 
 effetts, Two of the late candidates for the 


Conſulſhip are tried for bribery by Powyer's 
new laws. His ſhameful partiality on this oc- 


caſion. Two of the late Tribunes are ſentenced 
to baniſhment, for their riotous proceedings in 


their magiſtracy. The government of Cilicia falls 
by lot to Cicero. The uſurious extortion 


5 practiſed by M. BxuTvus [the renowned patriot- 
aſſaſſin.) Cictro's military atchievements. His 
excellent conduct in the civil government of his 
| Province. Aplus and Piso are choſen CEN- 


ORs, the laſt who bore that office TX the 


Republican ſtate of Rome. ef 


HE candidates for the Conſulſhip of the 
coming year were T. Annius Milo, Q Metel- 


whoſe heres was held to be ſoperior in ſacred as well as 
civil affairs. This act was reverſed by Hylla, and the ancient 
right reſtored to the colleges ; 5 but Labienus, when 1 ribune, 
WL wa s Es ag the Jaw of Domitivs, to facilitate 


on 


"eo S.0 2. 05 a on 


his ſucceſs. — 


Chap. viii. The Roman Ap. 


on their ſeveral intereſts with ſuch open violence 
and bribery, as if the Conſulſhip was to be car- 
ried only by money or arms. Clodius was putting 
in at the ſame time for the Pretorſhip, and em- 


ploying all his credit and intereſt to diſappoint. 
Milo. Pompey was wholly averſe to Milo, who 
did not pay him that court which he expected, but 


ſeemed to affect an independency, and to truſt to 
his own ſtrength, while the other two competitors 
were wholly at his devotion: Hyęſæus had been 


his Queeſtor, and always his creature; and as for 


Scipio, Pompey deſigned to become his ſon-in-law, 


by marrying his daughter Cornelia, a lady of ce- 


Jebrated accompliſhments, the widow of young 
Craſſus. Cicero, on the other hand, ſerved Milo, 
td the utmoſt of his power, and ardently wiſhed 
In the heat of this competi- 
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Ad Quint. 


ni 9. 


Ep. Fam. 


ii. 6. 


tion, Curio was coming home from Aſia, and ex- 


pected ſhortly at Rome; whence Cicero ſent an 


expreſs to meet him on the road, or at his land- 


ing in /taly, with a moſt earneſt and preſſing 


letter to engage him to Milos intereſt. 


The Senate and the Ariſtocratical party were 
generally for Milo: But three of the Tribunes 
were violent baut him, VE ag Rufus, 


Cæſars advancement to the high- .prieſthoo). It was as neceſſary 


| however, that every candidate ſhould be nominatid to the People 
by two Augurs,, who gave a ſolemn teflimony upon oath } of bis 


dignity and fitneſs for the office : This was done in Cicero's 
caſe by Pompey and Hortenſius, the two moſt eminent members 


of the college ; and, after the election, he was inſtalled wita 


all the * formalities by Hurtegſit . . 5 
K 4 MAanatiuus 


Brut. i init. 
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Munatius Plancus Burſa, and Salluſt the Hiſto- 
rian ; the other ſeven were his faſt friends, but 
above all M. Cœlius, wha, out of regard to 


= Cicero, ſerved Milo with a particular zeal. But, 


Quintil. I. 
: Vi. c. So 
Dao, |. xl. 
p- 143 
Aſcon. 

| Argum. 
in Mil. 


while all things were proceeding very proſper- 
ouſly in his favour, and nothing ſeemed wanting 
to crown his ſucceſs, but tg bring on the election, 
which his adverſaries for that reaſon laboured to 
keep back, all his hopes and fortunes were blaſted 
at once by an unhappy rencounter with his old 
enemy Clodius. | 

Their meeting was wholly accidental on the 


| {pins road, not far from the City; Clodius 


coming home from the country towards Rome, 


Milo going out about three in the afternoon; the 
' firſt on horſeback, with three companions, and 
| thirty ſervants well armed; the latter in a cha- 


riot, with his wife and one friend, but with a 
much greater retinue, and among them ſome gla- 
diators. The ſervants on both ſides began pre- 
ſently to inſult each other; when Clodius, turn- 
ing briſkly to ſome of Milos men, who were 
neareſt to him, and threatening them with his 
uſual fierceneſs, received a wound in the ſhoulder 
from one of the gladiators; and, after receiving 
ſeveral more in the general fray, which inſtantly 


_ enſued, finding his life in danger, was forced 10 


fly for ſhelter into a neighbouring tavern. Milo, 


heated by this ſucceſs, and the thoughts of re- 


venge, and Teflefting that he had already done 


enough to give his enemy great advanrage againſt 
him, a he be left alive to ee ot reſolved, 
what- 


Chap. viii, T; be Roman Hiffory. 


whatever was the conſequence, to have the plea- 
ſure of deſtroying him, and ordered the houſe to 


be ſtormed, and Chdius to be dragged out and 
murdered: The maſter of the tavern was like- 


wiſe killed, with eleven of Clodiuss ſervants, 
while the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight: So 
that Clodius's body was left in the road where 
it fell, till S. Tedius, a Senator, happening to 
come by, took it up into his chaiſe, and brought 
it with him to Rome; where it was expoſed in 
that condition, all covered with blood and wounds, 
to the view of the populace, who flocked about 
it in crouds to lament the miſerable fate of their 
leader. The next day the: mob, headed by S. 
Clodius, a kinſman of the deceaſed, and one of 
his chief incendiaries, carried the body naked, 
ſo as all the wounds might be ſeen, into the 
Forum, and placed it on the Roſtra, where the 
three Tribunes, Milos enemies, were prepared 


to harangue upon it, in a ſtile ſuited to the la- 


mentable occaſion ; by which they inflamed the 
multitude to ſuch a height of fury, that, ſnatch- 
ing up the body, they ran avay with it into the 
Senate-houſe, and, tearing up the benches, tables, 
and every thing combuſtible, dreſſed up a funeral 
py upon the ſpot, and, together with the body, 

urnt the houſe itſelf, with a Bafflica alſo, or 

ublic hall adjoining, called the Porcian; and 
in the ſame fit of madneſs proceeded to ſtorm the 
houſe of Milo, and of M. Lepidus the Inter- rex, 


but were repulſed in both attacks with ſome 


loſs. 
A Theſe 


* The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
FV. R zer. Theſe extravagancies raiſed great indignation 
_ ia the City; and gave a turn in favour of Milo; 
[COS who, looking upon himſelf as undone, was me- 
5 ditating nothing before but 4 voluntary exile: 
But now taking courage, he appeared in public, 
and was introduced into the Roſtra by Celius, 
where he made his defence to the People; and to 
mitigate their reſentment, diſtributed through all 
the tribes above three Pounds a man to every poor 
Citizen. But all his pains and expence were to 
little purpoſe ; for the three Tribunes made it their 
buſineſs to keep up the ill humour of the popu- 
| lace; and what was more fatal, Pompey would 
not be brought into any meaſures of accommo- 
dating the matter; ſo that the tumults ſtill en · 
ereaſing, the Seaie paſſed a decree, that the 
Inter. rex, afſiſted by the Tribunes and Pompey, 
ſhould take care 15 the Republic received no de- 
triment; and that Pompey in particular ſhould 
raiſe a body of troops for the common © ſecurity; 
which he preſently drew together from all parts 
of Italy. In this cogfuſion the rumour of a Dicta- 
tor was again induſtriouſly revived, and gave a 
freſh alarm to the Senate, who, to avoid the 
greater evil, came to the reſolution F creating 
_ in 5D Pompey Conſul without a collegue. Bibulus had 
in Cr. made the motion; ; aſſigning for his reaſon, that pat 
by this means the Commonwealth would be freed 0 
. from its preſent confuſion ; or, if it muſt be en/laved, the 
would have the beſt maſter it could hape for. Every un 
body was ſurprized at this language from Bi- acc 
bulus, who had always ſhewed himſelf an ene- the 


fiſtance for the worthy diſcharge of his offied. 
Cato anſwered ; Pompey, you. owe me no thanks 

What I ſaid in the Senate was with à view Yo 
ſerve the Commonwealth, not to ſerve you ; if you 
conſult me in private, I will freely give you n 


_ vii. The Roman Hiſtory, 55 
my of Pompey. But they were yet more ſar- Y. Nth 


prized: by what Cato ſaid on this occaſion : He 


vice, nevertheleſs, fince it had been moved by ano- 


ther, his opinion wwas, that it ſhould be followed. 


That any government was preferable to ANARCHY; 


and that he-thought no man better qualified His 
Pompey to hold the reins of government in a time 757 
fo great diſorder. Hereupon the Senate paſſed / 
a decree, that Pompey ſhould be /o/e Conſul; 


and accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of February, 
he was, by Servius Sulpicius, the Inter- rex, de- 
clared elected alone to that magiſtracy. Pom- 
fey, highly pleaſed with the honour whic 


Cato had done him, returned him abundan 


thanks for it; requeſting at the ſame time, tha 
he would in private give him his advice and a : 


advice : And, in public, I fhall always Heal 2 
n though you ſbould not aſk it. e 
Dio tells us that the Senate, and Bibulus 
particular, were apprehenſive, at this time, leſt 


Cæſar ſhould be choſen one of the Conſuls at 
the next election, and for that reaſon took this 
unprecedented ſtep: Which, if true, ſufficiently 
accounts for Cato's favour to Pompey : For 
the reader muſt have already obſerved, and will 


hereafter have freſh occaſion to obſerye, that the 
_ main 


51. 


declared, that, though he could never have pre- ces Gon 
vailed with himſelf to be the author of ſuch an ads, -* i Sil >; 
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main ſpring of ſome of Cato's political movements 

was neither the love of virtue, nor the love of 

his Country, but @ perſonal hatred ta Cæſar. 
Pompey applied himſelf immediately to calm 


in poſe. One of them was, to appoint 4 ſpecial 
commi Non to enquire into Clodius' s death, the 
burning of the Senate-houſe, and the attack on M. 


Lepidus; and to appoint an extraordinary. Fudge 


of Conſular rank to preſide in it: A ſecond was 
againſt bribery and corruption in elections, with 
the infliction of new and ſeverer penalties on thoſe 


who had been guilty. Cato, according to Plutarch, 


objected to this Jaw, as unjuſt with regard to 
paſt offences; and he adviſed him to provide 


only for the fre, Appian reports, that, by 


firſt Conſulate, (twenty years before) had been 


in any public office, might be called to account 


for corruption in obraining it, or male-admini- 
82 in the exerciſe of it. As this ſpace of 
2 compriſed the Conſulate of Cæſar, thoſe of 

VA pariy imagined there was a deſign to affront 

bi bee and they hinted what they thought to Pom- 


pa. He anſwered them, that their ſuſpicion 


was injurious ta Ceſar, whoſe conduct, being out 


 _ of the reach of cenſure, ſecured him from all dan- 


ger. Appian adds, that Pompey ſhortened the re- 


aden to his ſecond Confulare ; but would not 


Midd. 548. 
te death of Clodius. 


entirely 


The Roman Hiftory. Book IX, 


; "© public diſorders, by the promulgation of ſe- 
veral new laws a, prepared by him for that pur- 


. Cicers 8 to hw written his 7. reati iſe on i ſoon after 


Chap. vil. The Roman Hifory.' 
entirely drop the new n r 2 * Civ. V. R. 3074 


5 


lib. i. P. 441 1 
By theſe laws the node jy nes was iel 


| and the length of them limited: Three days were 


allowed for the examination of witneſſes, and the 


Mida. "a 


537. 


fourth for the ſentence ; on which the accuſer was 


to have twwo hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence b. Cœlius oppoſed 


his negative to theſe laws, as being rather privil- 


leges than laws, and provided particularly againſt 


Mib; but he was ſoon obliged to withdraw it, 
upon Pompey's declaring that be would JO 
them by force of arms. © 

- Pompey was the only man in Rune who tiad- 
the power to bring Milo to a trial. 
concerned for Glodius's death, or for the man- 


ner of it, but rather pleaſed that the Republic 


was freed from ſo peſtilent a demagogue; yet he 


getting rid of Milo too, from whoſe ambition 
and high ſpirit he had cauſe to apprehend no 


leſs trouble. He would not liſten therefore to any 


overtures from Milos friends; and when Milo 


Ibid. 539. 
He was not 


reſolved to take the benefit of the occaſion for 


offered to drop his ſuit for os Cale if that 


would aisfy l him, he anſwered, That be would 
not concern himſelf with any man's ſumg'or de 2 efift- 


ing, nor give any obſtruction to the power and in- 


e of the Roman People. He atrended the 


b 1 * to wh Sh this ee e. as oi firſt 4er 12244. 337. 


towards the ruin of the Roman eloquence, by impoſing reins, 


as it were, upon its free and ancient courſe, Primus tertio 
conſulatu Cy. Pompeius aſtrinxit, impoſuitque veluti francs 


SO — X&c. Dialog. de Orator. 38. | 
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- triad i perſon with a ſtrong guard, to preſerve 


51. 


peace and prevent any violence from either ſide. 
When the examination was over (in which ma- 
ny clear and poſitive truths were produced againſt 


Milo) Manutius Plencus called the People to- 
gether, and exhorted them to appear in a full 
body the next day, when judgment was to be 


Aſcon. 


given, and to declare their ſentiments in ſo public 
aà manner, that the criminal might not be ſuffered 


to eſcape; which Gcere in his defence of Milo, 
reflects . as an n inſult on the liberty of the 


"Early i in the morning, on ts eleventh of April, 


the ſhops were all ſhut, and the whole City ga- 


thered into the Forum, where the avenues were 


poſſeſſed by Pompey's ſoldiers,” and he himſelf 


ſeated in a conſpicuous part, to overlook the 


whole proceeding, and hinder all diſturbance. 

The accuſers were young Appius, the nephew 
of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Falerius; who, 
according to the new law, ag two n 


n ſupporting their indictment. i, 


Cicero was the; only advocate on Milos ſde; 


bug, as ſoon as he roſe up to ſpeak, he was re- 
ceived with ſo rude @ clamour by the Clodians, 


that he was much diſcompoſed and daunted at his 


ficli ſetting out; yet recovered ſpirit enough to go 


through his ſpeech of three. haurs ; which was 
taken down in writing, and publi iſhed as it was 


: delivered; though the copy of it now extant is 


ſuppoſed to have been retouched and corrected 


by him afterwards, [or rather a new compoſi tion} 


for a preſent to Milo in his exile. 


FA 5 1 


Chap: vin. The Roman, Els. 


In the e of Milos. friends, Ae were X. R. 
of opinion, that he ſhould defend himſelf by 


avowing the death of Clodius, and pleading that: 
it was an act of public benefit: But Cicero thought 
chat defence too. deſperate, as it would diſguſt 
the grave, by opening ſo great a door to licence; 


and offend the powerful, leſt the precedent ſhould 
be extended to themſelves... But young Brutus 


diſcovering from his early years, an apt and 
promiſing genius for the glorious buſineſs of . aſ- 


ſaſſination] in an oration, which he compoſed 
and publiſhed in vindication of Milo, maintained 


tbe filling of Clodius to be right and Juſt .and of 
great ſervice to the Republic. 


oo 
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It was notorious that they had often * Mid. 247. 


death to each other: Clodius had declared ſe: 
yeral times, both to the Senate and- the People, 
that Milo ought to be tilled, and that, if the 


Conſulſbip could not be taken. from him, his life | 


could : And when Favonius ed him once, what 


Milo was Hvi wing ; he replied, that in three or four 


days at moſt he ſhould live no more; which was 
ſpoken juſt three days before the fatal rendoun- 


hopes he could have of playing his pranks while 


ter, and atteſted by Favonius. Since Mio then 


Was charged with being the contriver of their 


meeting, and the aggreſſor in it, and ſeveral teſti- 
monies were produced to that purpoſe, Cicero 
choſe to riſk the cauſe on that iſſue, in hopes 
to perſuade, that Clodius actuallyj laid wail for 
Milo, and contrived the time and Place; and 
Milo's part was but a neceſſary act of ſelf-defence. 

This had. ſamewhat of 2. 2 from the 
nature 


Pro MGR | 
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v. R. 791, nature of the equipage, and the circumſtances 
Pro M. in which they met: For though M:/o's was the 
10& 31. more numerous, yet it was much more encum- 
bered and unfit for an engagement than his 
adverſary's; he 'himſelf being in a chariot with 
his* wife, and all her women along wth him; 
while Clodius with his followers were on horſeback, 
as if prepared and equipt for fightirig. He did not 
preclude Himſelf however by this from the other 
plea e, which he often takes care to inſinuate, 
that if Milo had really de fi efigned and tontrived 
to ill Clodius, he would have deſerved honours 
hs Mil. inſtead of ' puniſhment, for cutting off ſo de eſperate | 
238, Kc. and dangerous an _ to the Peace and liberty 
N of Rome, 
Midd. 5444 Of one and fry Judges, who ſar upon Mis 
thirteen only acquitted and thirty-eight con- 
demned him: The votes were uſually given by 
ballots; but Cato, who abſolved him, choſe to 
give bis vote openly ; and, if he had done it ear- 
lier, ſays Velleius, would have drawn others after 


bim. | 
E vaſt Quake e e u apbtored neither te uſe of "2 
this pleain the preſent caſe, nor the doctrine itſelf whereon & ſe 
the plea is founded. R it his [accuſatoribus] unus « h; 
M. Cicero, & cum quibuſdam placuiſſet, ait defendi crimen, 1 
interfici Clodium pro Republica fuiſſe (quam formam Marcus 1 ns 
= \ Brutus ſecutus eſt in ea oratione quam pro Ii hne compoſuit I 
= | & edidit, quamvis non egiſſet) Ciceroni id non placuit, guod 
: ET quis: bono publico damnari, idem etiam occidi indemnttus poſſtt- oy 


Nevertheleſs Cicero, in the caſe of Catiline's accomplices, ſeems to the 

to have followed this maxim, That whoever may, for the above 

public good, be juſtly condemned, may, for the ſame public goods Neon. 
be ahi Putt to death evithout trial and condemnation. 5 V 
| | 110 


\ 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Mit went into exile at Marſeilles a few days 
after his condemnation ; and his whole eſtate was 
fold by public auction for the ſatisfaction of his 
creditors d. 

Philotimus, a freedman of Cicers's with 5 
this eſtate, in partnerſhip with ſome others, at an 
under- value. It was thought ſtrange, that Cicero 
ſhould ſuffer Philotimus, who acted as a ſort of 


ſteward in his family, to engage in the purchaſe 


of a baniſhed man's eſtate, ſuch purchaſes being 
always looked upon as odious; and this was par- 
ticularly ſo, Cicero having received great obliga- 


plained of it in the letters he wrote to his friends 


at Rome. This alarmed Cicero for his reputation; 


and he ſeems to have written to Cælius, as he 
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tions from Milo. Accordingly the latter com- 


did to ſeveral others of his correſpondents, to 


accommodate this affair in the way that would 


be moſt for his honour. He pleaded in his juſti- 


fication'an intent of ſerving Milo; yet it appears 


very evidently, from the following letters to At. 


licus on this ſubject, that he ſhared with Philoti- 


nus in the advantages of the purchaſe, 


„They write to me from Rome, that they have 
« ſeen letters from Milo, who complains of my 
having ſuffered Philotimus to enter into part- 
* nerſhip with thoſe who bought his eſtate: Vet 
did it by the advice of en Miſo'r par- 


4 Milo had W three eftates 5 in giving plays and ſhews 
to the People; and when he went into exile was found to owe 
above half a million of our money. Plin.. lib. xvi, 1 5 
Seon. Argum. in Milen. | | 


on.. J.. ü 


Ad Att. 
v. 3. 


Midd. 5 31. 
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© his wife might be ſecured, 


The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 
ce ticular friend, and whom you know to be an 
& honeſt man. Our view was to hinder his fall- 
r ing into the hands of ſtrangers, and oppreſſive 


a people, who might have demanded a great 
We. 


number of ſlaves that he has with him. 
“were, in the next place, deſirous, that the pro- 
« viſion which he intended ſhould be made for 
We likewiſe 
«© thought, that, if there was a poſlibility of ſay- 


ing any thing for him, we could manage that 
matter better than any body elſe. Endeavour, 
„ beſeech you, to ſearch this whole matter to 
eee the bottom; for things are often magnified in 
i the relation. 


But if it be true that Milo com- 
40 plains, and writes to his friends on this head, 


<« and if Fauſta be of the ſame mind, Philetimus 


* ſhall not have any concern in the purchaſe; 


„ for I made him promiſe, before I left Rome, 


that, without Milo's conſent, he would not. The 


.<« profit has not been any thing conſiderable : But 
you will judge. Talk with Duronius. I hare 
** writ to Camillus and to Lamia, being uncertain 
whether you were at Rome. In a word, you 
will reſolve to act as hanelty, reputation, and 


my intereſt ſhall require,” 


| [W e ſee here, ſays an ingenious writer, Cicert's 
mo for his friendly officiouſneſs ; but I doubt 
whether they will convince any body, that inte- 
reſt was not his principal motive; and the rather, 


= gy Milos goods were ſold greatly under value. 


It appears by two other letters to Atticus, and 


by one from Celius to Cicero, that Philotimus re- 
| | ſtored 


-» 
4 


for 
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ſtored to Mio the eſtates he had bought, on con- 
dition of allowing him a certain profit, in which 
Cicero was a ſharer.] 


« I have one thing more to mention to you. 24 


« ſhall write myſteriouſly, but you will gueſs my 
„meaning. 
« whom J ſpeak of) has embezzled, as I judge 
by his lame account, part of the profit made by 
the el of the eſtate of the Crotoniate Ty- 
«* rant-killer & 
« laſt word, you will underſtand all rhe reſt. I 
« dare not be more explicit.“ 

* Do not forget the affair I wrote to you 
* about in my laſt letter; where J told you, that 
« I have for ſome time ſuſ pected, from the con- 


fuſed inconſiſtent talk of my wife's freedman 


My wife's freedman (you know 


If you gueſs the meaning of this 
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*in ſeveral companies, that he has not given 
me a faithful account of the profits ariſing to 


"ms from the purchaſe of the Cretoniate's eſtate. 


While I ſuffered him to be here, I was 

*conſtantly upon my guard: For he came to 
* found me, in the hopes that I would remit ſome- 
* what of what he owes me; but, _ himſelf 
* diſappointed, he flung away at once [ will 
* be gone; it would be ſhameful for me to oe any 


1 longer, and at laſt go away with empty hands : ? 


And he twitted me with the old proverb, 4 
*orft admits of no accounting; or, as Mongauli 
tranſlates the paſſage, We ſhould be content with 


. * Milo, who carried an ox upon his back at the Ohmpic | 


zames, was of Crotona. The Milo, now in queſtions, is called 
Ire lll, becauſe he killed Chaius. 
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« Philotimus, in relation to Milos eſtate; I have 
endeavoured that he ſhall act in ſuch a manner 


1. vin. 


Ep. 3. 


Midd. p. 
545 547 · 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
what is given. By this (ſays the ingenious French 
writer) Philotimus intimated to Cicero, that he 


ought to be ſatisfied with his yielding to him 
part of the profit he had made by the purchaſe 


of Milo's eſtate, ſince his name had never been 


mentioned in the purchaſe. The proverb, of 
which Cicero cites here only the firſt words, 2 


pev didoprva — is in the Gorgias of Plato, and an- 
ſwers to the Engh/b proverb, We ſhould not lock 
a gift-horſe in the mouth, From all this, I think, 
we may conclude, that Philotimus had Cicero in 
his power. 


M. Celius to Cicero. 


As to what concerns the behaviour of 


«as to give full ſatisfaction to Milo and his 
« friends, and at the ſame time clear your cha- 
* racter from all i imputation. 


The next trial before the ſame bun, and 
* the ſame crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of 


Milos confidents, charged with being the riog- 


leader in ſtorming the houſe and killing C/od;u-. 
Cicero defended him, and he was. acquitted by 
one vote only: But being accuſed a ſecond time 
on the ſame account, though for a different fact, 
and again defended by Cicero, he was acquitted 
by a great majority. But Sex. Clodius, the Cap- 


rain of the other ſide, was condemned and ba- 


* with ſeveral others of that faction, for 
burning 
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burning the Senate-houſe, and the other vio- 


lences committed upon Clodrus's death, 
Pompey no ſooner publiſhed his new lau 


againſt bribery, than the late Conſular candidates, 


Scipio and Hypſeus, were ſeverally impeached 
upon it, and, being both of them notoriouſly guilty, 
were in great danger of being condemned: But 
Pompey, calling the Judges together, begged it 
of them as a favour, that out of the great number 
of ftate criminals they would remit Scipio to him: 
Whom, after he had reſcued from the proſecu- 
tion, he declared his co/legue in the Conſulſbip for 


the laſt five months f the year e; having firſt 
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made him his father-in-law, by marrying his 


daughter Cornelia, a lady of fine accompliſhments, 


The other candidate Hyſæus was left to the 
mercy of the law, and being likely to fare the 
worſe for Scipio's eſcape, he watched an oppor- 
tunity of acceſs to Pompey, as he was coming out 
of his bath, and, throwing himſelf at his feet, 


implored his protection: Bur, though he had been | 


* Pompey was preparing an inſcription this ſummer for the. 


front of the new temple, which he had lately built to Venus 


the Conguereſi, containing, as uſual, the recital of all his titles : 


But, in drawing it up, a queſtion happened to be ſtarted about 
the manner of expreſſing his third Conſulſbip, whether it ſhould 
be by Conſul, Tertium, or Tertio. This was referred to the 
principal critics of Rome, who could not, it ſeems, agree about 
it. Pompey therefore left it to Cicero to decide the matter : 
But Cicero, being unwilling to give judgment on either fide, 
when there were great authorities on both, and Varro among 


Midd. 550. 


A. Gell. 


Xo To 


them, adviſed Pompey to order Text. only to be inſcribed, 


pute. 


which fully declared the thing, without determining the dil- 
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his Quæſtor, and ever obſequious to his will, yet 


| Pompey is ſaid to have ſpurned him away with 


great haughtineſs and inhumanity, telling him, 
that he would only Jaws hes ſupper by detaining 
. 

Before the end of the year, two of the late 
Tribunes, whoſe office was juſt expired, Q Pom- 


peius Rufus, and T. Munatius Plancus Burſa, were 


tried, condemned, and baniſhed, for the violences 


of their Tribunate,' and burning the Senate=houſe. : 
Celius accuſed the firſt, Cicero the ſecond, the 
only cauſe, excepting that of Verres, in which he 


ever acted the part of an accuſer. It ſeems 
Burſa had been formerly defended by him, and 


had proved ungrateful. Pompey, before Judges 


of his own appointing, pleaded the cauſe of Burſa: 
Yet he was condemned by an unanimous vote of 


the whole bench. 


Vol. IL. p. 
132. 


Vid . ſupr ” 
P+ 106. 


Cn. autem Pompeius quam inſolenter? Qui balneo egreſſus 


ante pedes ſuos proſtratum Hyſæum ambitus reum & nobilem 
virum & ſibi amicum, jacentem reliquit, contumelioſa voce 


proculcatum. Nihil enim eum aliud agere, quam ut convivium 
ſuum moraretur, reſpondit.— Ille vero P. Scipionem ſocerum 
ſuum, legibus noxium quas ipſe tulerat, in maxima quidem 
reorum & illuftrium ruina muneris loco a Jadkjtius deppſcere.— — 
Val. Max. ix. 3. It. Plut. in Pomp. 

This 1s that Pompey of whom Cicero ſays, that he knexw hin 


to be a man of integrity, an honeſt, fincere, and grave man 


hominem integrum, & caſtum, & gravem, cognovi. And Dr. 
Midaleton is of opinion, that this was his true charadter. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Reader, I imagine, will not judge that this grave 
Pompey was a proper perſon to be inveſted with that Dic ra- 
TORIAL PowER, which the Doctor thinks was neceſſary, in 


the preſent diſorders of the Republic, to reduce it to a tolerable 


Rate. 


Among 
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Among the other acts of Pompey, in this his v. R — 


third Conſulſhip, there was a new law againſt 


| bribery, contrived to ſtrengthen the old ones that p, 


all future Conſuls and Prators from holding any 
2 till froe years after the expiration of their 
Magiſtracies: For this was thought likely to give 
ſome check to the eagerneſs of ſuing and bribing. 
for thoſe great offices, when the chief fruit and 
benefit of them was removed to ſuch a diſtance. 
But, before the law paſſed, Pompey took care to 
provide an exception for himſelf, and to get the A 
government of Spain continued to hum for five years 
longer, with an appointment of money to pay his 
troops: And, leſt this ſhould give offence to Cæſar, 
if ſomething of an extraordinary kind was not 
provided for him too, he propoſed a law to diſ- 
penſe with Cæſar's preſence in Suing for the Con- 
ſulſbip, of which Cz/ar at that time ſeemed very 
deſirous. Cælius was the promoter of this law, 
engaged to it by Cicero, at the joint requeſt uf 
Pompey and Cœſar; and it was carried with the 
concurrence of all the Tribunes, though not with- 
out difficulty and obſtruction from the Senate. 
By Pompey's law, juſt now mentioned, it was 
provided, that, for a ſupply of governors for the 
interval of five years, in which the Conſuls and 
Pretors were diſqualified, the Senators of Conſular 
and Prætorian rank, who had never held any forergn 
command, ſhould divide the vacant provinces among 
themſelves by lot : In conſequence of which, Cicero, 
who was obliged to take his chance with the reſt, 


L4 : obrainey 


were already ſubſiſting againſt it, by diſqualifying 142» 


0 — — 
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obtained the government s of Cilicia, now in the 
Hands of Appius, we late Confal. This province 


_ 8 Theſe preferments were, of all others, the moſt ardently 


* defired by the Great, for the advantages which they afforded 


both of acquiring power and amaſſing wealth: For their com- 


mand, though accountable to the Reman People, was abſolute 


and uncontroulable in the province; where they kept up the 
ſtate and pride of ſovereign princes, and had all the neighbour- 
mg Kings paying a court to them, and attending their orders, 
If their genius was turned to arms, and fond of martial glory, 


they could never want a pretext for war, ſince it was eaſy to 


drive the ſubjects i into rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts 
of hoſtility by cheir oppreſſions and injuries, till, from the 
deſtruction of a number of innocent people, they had acquired 
the title of Emperor, and with it the pretenſion to a triumph, 
without which ſcarce any Proconſul was ever known to 
return from a remote and frontier province . Their opportu- 


nities of raiſing money were as immenſe as their power, and 


bounded only by their own appetites : The appointments of 
the treaſury, for their equipage, plate, and neceſlary furni- 


ture, amounted, as it appears from ſome inſtances, to near & 


hundred and fi Y thouſand pounds: And beſides the revenues of 


* While the ancient diſcipline of the Republic ſubſiſted, no 
General could pretend to a triumph who had not enlarged the 


- © bounds of the empire by his conqueſts, and killed at leaſt five 


thouſand enemies in battle, without any conſiderable loſs of his 


own ſoldiers. This was expreſsly enacted by an old law: In 


ſupport of which a ſecond was afterwards provided, that made it 
penal for any of their triumphal Commanders to give a falſe ac- 


count of the number of ſlain either on the enemies ſide or their 
own, and obliged them, upon their entrance into the City, to take 
an oath before the Quæſtors, or public Treaſurers, that the ac- 
counts which they had ſent to the Senate of each number was true, 
LVal. Max, ii. $8.) But theſe laws had long been neglected, and 
treated as obſolete; and the honour of a triumph uſually granted, 


by intrigue and faction, to every General of any credit who had 


gaired ſome little advantage againſt pirates or fogitives, or repelled 


the incurſions of the wild barbarians who bordered upon the dis 


liant provinces. 


in added 
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included alſo Piſi. dia, Pamphilia, and three dioceſes, | 


as they are called, or di iſtrifts of Aſia, together with 


the i/land of Cyprus ; for the guard of all which 
a ſtanding army was kept of two legions, or about 
twelve thouſand foot, with two thouſand fix hun- 


dred horſe. But, whatever benefit or glory this 
government ſeemed to offer, it had no charms for 
Cicero The thing itſelf was di tJagreeable to his 


. temper, nor worthy of his talents, which (in his 


own opinion) were formed to fit at the helm, and 
ſhine in the adminiſtration of the whole Republic : 


So that he conſidered it only as an honourable 


exile, or a burden impoſed by his Country, to 


care therefore was to provide, that this command 
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which his duty obliged him to ſubmit. His firſt 


might not be prolonged to him beyond the uſual 


term of a year. Before his departure he ſollicited 


kingdoms, and pay of armies, of which they had the arbitrary 


management, they could exact what contributions they pleaſed, 
not only from the cities of their own juriſdiction, but from all 


the ſtates and princes around them, who were under the pro- 


tection of Rome. But, while their primary care was to enrich 
themſelves, they carried out with them always a band of hungry 
friends and dependents, as their Lieutenants, Tribunes, Prefeds, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite ſlaves, who were all 
likewiſe to be enriched by the ſpoils of the province, and the 
fale of their maſter's favours. Hence flowed all thoſe accuſations 
and trials for the plunder of the ſubjects, of which we read fo 
much in the Roman writers: For as few or none of the Procoa- 
ſuls behaved themſelves with that exact juſtice as to leave no 
room for complaint, ſo the factions of the City, and the quar- 


rels of families, ſubſiſting from former impeachments, E 
by 


rally excited ſome or other to revenge the affront in kin 


undertaking the cauſe of an injured province, and den up 


an n againſt cheir enemy. 
all 
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all his friends not to ſuffer ſuch a mortification b 


to fall upon him. He left the City about the 
firſt of May, attended by his brother, and their 


two ſons: For Quintus, in order to accompany 
him in the poſt of Lieutenant, had quitted his 


Lieutenancy under Cæſar. 


When Cicero arrived at Tarentum, he 1 8 


viſit to Pompey, who was taking the benefit of that 
ſoft air for the recovery of his health at one of 


his villas in thoſe parts, and had invited and 
preſſed him to ſpend ſome days with him upon his 


journey: They propoſed great ſatisfaction on both 
ſides from this interview, for the opportunity of 
conferring together with all freedom on the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Republic, which was to be their 


ſubject: And Cicero expected likewiſe to get 


ſome leſſons of the military kind from this re- 
nowned Commander. He promiſed Atticus an 
account of this conference; but, the particulars 
being too delicate to be communicated by letter, 
he acquainted him only in general, that he found 
Pompey an excellent Citizen, and provided for all 


events that could poſſibly be apprehended. 


Vid. ſupra, 
P+ 105. 


After three days ſtay with Pompey he proceed- 
ed to Brunduſium, where he was detained for 
twelve days by a ſlight indiſpoſition, and the ex- 


pectation of his principal officers, particularly of 


his Lieutenant Pontinius, an experienced leader, 
the ſame who had triumphed over the Allobroges, 


and on whole ſkill he chiefly depended in his mar- 


tial affairs. From Brunduſium he ſailed to Actium 


en the fiſteenth of June; whence partly by ſea, 


and 
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at Athens, where he ſpent ten days, and where 
Pontinius at length joined him. 

Upon leaving Italy he had charged his friend 
Cælius with the tatk h of ſending him the news of 
Rome; and, while he was at Athens, he received 
from him the firſt letter of intelligence. 


Calius to Cicero. 


© AGREEABLY to my promiſe when we parted, 
J have ſent you a full account of every event 
« that has happened ſince you left Rome. For 
this purpoſe I employed a perſon to collect the 


«news of the Town, and am only afraid you 


IF 
and partly by land, he arrived, on the twenty-ſixth, v. R. 302. 


Bef. Chr. | 
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Midd. p. 


10. 


Ep. Fam. 
viii. 1. 
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111. 25. 


will think he has executed his office much too 


« punctually. &c. &c. 


« M. Marcellus [the Conſul] not kan yet . 


© moyed that Ceſar may be recalled from his go- 
* pernment in Gau!, and intending to defer-it, as 


he told me himſelf, to the firſt of June, it has 


k Czlius (who by his father nad been introduced to Cicero 
acquaintance and friendſhip) performed the taſk very punctu- 
ally, in a ſeries of Letters, which make a conſiderable part in 


the collection of his Familiar Epiſtles; and as they contain the 


jealouſies and fears which gave birth to the civil war which 
ſoon broke out, it may not be diſagreeable to the Reader to 


preſent him with ſome extracts of them. He had been Tribune 


of the People in 701, the year before this letter was written, 
and had diſtinguiſned himſelf in that office, by zealouſſy ſup- 
porting the intereſts of the Ariſtocratical Faction. His morals 
vere ſuitable to the degenerate age in which he lived; luxuri- 
. ous and diflolute ; and his temper was remarkably inflammable, 
and apt to kindle into the moſt implacable reſentment. Vid. 
. Att. v. 2. : | 
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Eh Ep. Fam. 
| i. that I commiſſioned you to ſend me the idle 
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« occaſioned the revival of thoſe ſuſpicions to his 


. | « diſadvantage, which ſo ſtrongly prevailed when 
« you were here. If you ſaw Pompey, as you 
1 « deſigned to do, pray ſend me word in what tem- 
per you found him; what converſation he had 
« with you; and what you could diſcover of his 


« deſigns: For, though he ſeldom ſpeaks his real 
« ſentiments, he has not wit enough to conceal them. 


« As for Ceſar, there are many ugly reports about 


him; but propagated only in whiſpers: Some 


 « fay that he has loſt all his cavalry ; which 1 
æ⁊ take indeed to be true: Others, that the ſeventh 


bs legion has been beaten, and that he himſelf is 
* ſo ſurrounded and beſieged by the Bellovaci &, 


. * that he cannot receive ſuccours from the main 


body of his army. There is nothing yet certain; 


„nor are theſe uncertain ſtories publicly ralked 


„of; but among a few, whom I need not name, 
told openly by way of ſecrets : Domitius | never 


© mentions them without clapping his hand to 


4 his mouth. &c. '” 


ii. 8. 
Melm. iii. 
28. [dated 
July 6. 
702-1] 


journments of ar robberies, &c. 


AM. T. Cicero to M. Orlas, 5 


« Could you- ſeriouſly then imagine, my friend, 


« news of the town ; matches of gladiators, ad- 
? Far 


v other are the accounts which I expect from your 


hands, as I #now not any man whoſe judgment in 


6 Politics I have more reaſon to value.! paſſed 


This is Demitius, the decree forging Conſul, and the de- 
clared enemy of Cz/ar. Vid. ſutra, p. 68. 


ſeveral 
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« on nothing elſe but the Republic : But it is 
« neither prudent nor poſſible to give you the 
« particulars in a letter. Take this only from 


157 


 « ſeveral days with Pompey, converſing with him N. R. ou 


Bef. Chr. 


50. 
401 Conſ. | 


— 


« me, that Pompey is an excellent Citizen *, pre- 


_ * pared both with courage and counſel or all events 


« which can be foreſeen: Wherefore give yourſelf 
« up to the man; believe me, he will embrace 


«you; for he now holds the {ame opinion with 


« us of good and bad Citizens. I have been ten 


all my affairs to your care, ſo nothing more par- 
« ticularly, than that the time of my provincial 
command be not prolonged. Farewel.“ 


5 « days at Athens, and am juſt now leaving oh 
« this ſixth of Fuly. As I earneſtly recommend 


Cicero ſet ſail for Ala the fexth of Faly, and | 


landed ar Epheſus on the twenty. ſecond, after a 
flow ! but ſafe paſlage of fifteen days. 0 Having 


* Cicero fo often changed his opinion, or at leaſt his lan- 
* guage, in regard to Pompey, that it is difficult to determine 


what his true (ſentiments of him were. It is probable, how- 


« ever, that he here ſpeaks the dictates of his real thoughts, 


not only as he gives the ſame account to Atticus, but becauſe 


« Pompey received him with particular civility ; a circumſtance 


« which ſeems at all times to have had a very conſiderable in- 


Midd. 14 · 


fluence upon Ciceros judgment nn the characters and 


4 deſigns of men. Vid. Ad Att. v. 6, 7. 


The tediouſneſs of this voyage was agreeably relieved by 
touching on the way at ſeveral of the iſlands of the Ægean fea, 
of which he ſends a kind of journal to Atticus. Many depu- 
tations from the cities of 4a, and a great concourſe of people, 
came to meet him as far as Samos; but a much greater ſtill was 
expecting his landing at Epheſus : The Greeks flocked eagerly 


| ome? all parts to ſee a * ſo celebrated through the empire 


1 repoſed 


Midd. p. 
14. 
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V. R. 702. repoſed himſelf for three days at Epheſus, he 


Ad Att. i. 


13 & 15. 


bow to compute the preciſe extent of his annual 


Midd. p. 
14. 


Ad Att. 
- Vo 9510, 11. 


marched forwards towards his province; and on 


the laſt of July arrived at Laodicea, one of the capi- 


tal cities of his juriſdiction. From this moment the 
date of his government commenced; which he 
bids Atticus take notice of, that he might know 


ter m. 
It was Cicero's reſolution, in his provincial com- 


mand, to practiſe thoſe admirable rules which he 


had drawn up formerly for his brother ; and from 
an employment wholly tedious and diſagreeable 


to him, to derive freſh glory upon his character, 


by leaving the innocence and integrity of his ad- 


miniſtration as a pattern of governing to all ſuc- 


ceeding Proconſuls. | 
When any governors went abroad to their pro- 


vinces, the cuſtom had always been, that the coun- 
tries through which they paſſed ſhould defray 
the charges of their journey: But Cicero no ſooner | 


ſer his foot on foreign ground, than he forbad all 
expences whatſoever, public or private, to be mad: 


either upon himſelf or any of his company; which 
raiſed a great admiration of him in the cities of 


Greece. In Aſia he did the ſame, not ſuffering 


Ibid: x6. 
17. 


his officers to accept, what was due to them even 
by law, forage and wood for firing, nor any thing 
elſe, but mere houſe-room, with four beds; which 


he remitted alſo, as oft as was Practicable, and 


bor the une of is learning ol eloquence; ſo that all his 
 boaſtings, as he merrily ſay 5 we many years paſt were now 
: et to * teſt. 


obliged 


x.; . ̃ ̃è ß ½]— Ü 0e ..... «˙§¼r²ꝙ . Se 


" as 


„„ Ä brad gn ea * Got” * as 
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obliged them to lodge in their tents; and, by his Val hes 
example and conſtant exhortations, brought his 50. 2 
Lieutenants, Tribunes; and Præfects, fo fully into 49% Done Cant 
his meaſures, that they all concurred with him, he 
ſays, wonderfully i in a 7 concern for his Ho. 
no .. 5 | 
About the ementy-fourth of Auguſ he went to Midd. 16. 
the camp at Iconium in Lycaonia, where he had 
no ſooner reviewed the troops than he received an 
account from Antiochus, King of Comagene, which Ep. Fam. 
was confirmed from the other princes of thoſe ** 1 
parts, that the Parthians had paſſed the Euphra- 
tes with a mighty force, under the conduct of Pa- 
corus the King's ſon, in order to invade the Raman 
territory. II pon this news he marched towards 
Cilicia, to ſecure his province from the inroads. of 
the enemy, or any commotions within: But as all 
acceſs to it was difficult, except on the ſide of 
Cappadocia, an open country, and not well pro- 
vided, he took his route through that Kingdom, 
and encamped in that part of it which bordered 
upon Cilicia, near to the town of Cybiftra, : at the 
foot of mount Taurus. His army, as it is ſaid 
7 above, conſiſted of about twelve thouſand foot and 
two thouſand fix hundred horſe, beſides the auxi- | 
liary troops of the neighbouring ſtates, and 
eſpecially of Dejotarus, King of Galatia, the moſt 
faithful ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular 
friend ; whoſe whole forces he could IM up- 
on at any warning. 


| While he lay 1 in this camp he had an apache Ibid. . 3. 
nity of executing a ſpecial commiſſion, with which + 
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30. 
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v. R. 502, he was charged by the Senate; to take Ariobar- 


zanes, King of Cappadocia, under his particular 
protection; and provide for the ſecurity of his 


perſon and government: In honour of whom the 5 


Senate had decreed, what they had never done 
before to any foreign Prince, that his ſafety was 


of concern to the Senate and People of Rome. His 


father had been killed by the treachery of his 


ſubjects, and a conſpiracy of the ſame kind was 
- apprehended againſt the ſon : Cicero therefore, 


his Kingdom. 


in a council of his officers, gave the King an ac- 


count of the decree of the Senate, and that, in 
conſequence of it, he was then ready to aſſiſt him 


with his troops and authority in any meaſures that 
ſhould be concerted for the ſafety and quiet of 


feſſions of his thanks and duty to the Senate for 
the honour of their decree, and to Cicero himſelf 


fror his care in the execution of it, ſaid, that he 


knew no occaſion for giving him any particular 
trouble at that time, nor had any ſuſpicion of any 
deſign againſt his liſe or crown : Upon which 
Cicero, after congratulating him upon the tran- 


quillity of his affairs, adviſed him however fo re- 


member his father's fate, and from the admanitions 
of the Senate, to be particularly vigilant in the care 
of his perſon; and ſo they parted. But the next 
morning the King returned early to the camp, 


attended by his brother and counſellors, and with 


many tears implored the protection of Cicero, and 
the benefit of the Senate's decree, declaring, © that 


© he had received * W of a 


8 


- The King, after great pro- 
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« plot, which thoſe, who were privy to it, durſt X. R. 702. 
not venture to diſcover till Cicero's arrival in — 
« the Country; bur, truſting to his authority, 4% Conſ. | 
© had now given him information of it; and that 
« his brother, who was preſent, and ready to 
4 confirm what he had ſaid, had been ſollicited 
to enter into it by the offer of the crown: He 
« begged, therefore, that ſome of Ciceros troops 
« might be left with him for his better guard 
« and defence.” Cicero told him, © that, under 
« the preſent alarm of the Parthian war, he 
could not poſſibly lend him any part of his ar- 
«my ; that, ſince the conſpiracy was detected, 
« his own forces would be ſufficient for prevent- 
« ing the effects of it; that he ſhould learn to act 
the King, by ſhewing a proper concern for 
e his own life, and exert his regal power in pu- 
„ niſhing the authors of the plot, and pardoning 
„all the reſt; that he need not apprehend any 
* farther danger, when his people were acquaint- 
* ed with the Senate's decree, and ſaw a Roman 
* army ſo near to them, and ready to put it in 
* execution.” And having thus encouraged and 
comforred the King, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of the 


motions of the Parthians, in two public letters to 
the e and 8 enate " =, 


= He added a private letter alſo to Cato who was 4 par- 
ticular favourer. of Ariobarxanes, in which he informed him, 
"as he had not only ſecured the King's perſon from any Ep. Fam. 

* attempt, but had taken care, that he ſhould reign for the xv. 4. 
* future with honour and dignity, by reſtoring to bis favour © 
* and ſervice bis old C bunſellurs, ahem Cato had recommended, 
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162 . Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
v. AY While he lay incamped in Cappadocia, expett- 


Ad At. ing what way the Parthians would move, he re- f 
9a 

; * and who had been e by the intrigues of his court; il 

<« and by obliging a turbulent young prieſt of Bella, wWho ta 

was the head of the malecontents, and the next in N to Ci 

e the King himſelf, to quit the country.“ | 3 

| Midd. 12. This Lives Ariobarzanes, ſcems to | have been poor even be 

15 to a proverb: 5 _ 

Manicipiis locuples, * ri N rex. by hi 

| Hor. Ep. 1. 6, 15 

For he bad how een ſqueezed and drained by the th 

Roma Generals and Governors, to whom he owed vaſt ſums, m 

either actually borrowed, or ſtipulated to be paid for particular | 

ſervices. It was a common practice with the great men of 1 

| Rome, to lend money, at an exorbitant intereſt, to the Princes and dif 

Cities dependent on the empire. The ordinary intereſt of the Ca 

provincial loans was one per cent. by the month, with intereſt upon th 


zntereft : This was the loweſt ; but it was frequently four 
times as much. Pompey received monthly, from this very 
King, above fix thouſand pounds ſterling ; which yet was 
ſhort of his Full intereſt. Brutus alſo had lent him a very 
large ſum, and earneftly defired Cicero to procure the payment 
of it, with the arrears of intereſt : But Pompey's agents were ſo 
prefling, and the King ſo needy, that, though Cicero ſollicited 
Brutus affair very heartily, he had little hopes of getting any 
thing for him, When Ariovarzanes came, therefore, to offer 
him the ſame preſent of money which he had uſually made to 
every other Governor, he generouſly refuſed, and deſired only, 
that, inſtead of giving it to him, he would pay it to Brutus: 
But the poor Prince was fo diſtreſſed, that he excuſed him- 
ſelf by the neceſſity which he was under of ſatisfying ſome other 
more preſſing demands; ſo that Cicero gives a ſad account of 
his negociation in a long letter to Aizicus, who had warm- 
y recommended Brutu's intereſts to him. | 


Ad At. I come now to Brutus, > bel by your authority, I embraced 
vi. 1. te * with inclination, and begun even to love: But — what am I going 
V. 703. to ſay? I recall myſelf, leſt I offend you. Do not think that I ever 


ceived 
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ceived an account that they had taken a different 


route, and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where 


they held C. Caffius blocked up; and that a de- 


tachment of them had actually penetrated into 


163 
v. R 702. 
Bef. Chr. 


30. 
401 Conſ. 
—ͤ̃ — 


Cilicia, but were routed and cut off by thoſe troops 


which were left to guard the Country. Upon this 
he preſently decamped, and, by great journeys 
mer mount Taurus, marched in all haſte to poſſeſs 


himſelf of the paſſes of Amanus, a great and ſtrong 


mountain, lying between Syria and Cilicia, and 
the comcommon boundary of them both. By this 


march, and the approach of his army to the 


neighbourhood of Syria, the Parthians, being 


diſcouraged, retired from Antioch, which gave 
Caffius an opportunity of falling upon them in 
their retreat, and gaining a conſiderable advan- 


te entered into any thing more willingly, or took more pains, than in what 
* he recommended to me. He gave me a memorial of the particulars 
© which you have talked over with me before: I purſued your inſtructions 
t exactly: In the firſt place I preſſed Ariobarzanes to give to Brutus 
that money which he promiſed to me. As long as the King continued 
with me, all things looked well; but he was afterwards teized by 
* fix hundred of Pompey's agents; and Pom pey, for other reaſons, can do 


e mote with him than all the world beſides ; but eſpecially when it is 


* imagined that he is to be ſent to the Parthian war: They now pay 
© Pompey thirty-three Attic talents per month out of the taxes; though 
© this falls ſhort of a month's ' intereſt: But our friend Cneius takes it 
«calmly ; 2nd is content to abate ſomewhat of the intereſt without 

* preſſing for the principal. As for others, he neither does nor can pay 


*any man: For he has no treaſury, no revenues: He raiſes taxes by 


" Apiar's method of capitation : But theſe are ſcarce ſufficient for Pem- 
* pey's monthly pay: Two or three of the King's friends are very rich; 
e but they hold. their own as cloſely as either you or I, I do £6 
* forbtar however to aſk, urge, and chide him by letters: King Deiotarus 
© alſo told me, that he had ſent people to him on purpoſe to ſolligit for 
Brutus; but they brought him word back, that he had really no money: 


* Which I take indeed to be the caſe; ; that nothing is more drained than 


« his Kingdom; nothing poorer than the King.” 


"ip 3. . pm 
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e Chr. 


401 1 Cont. 


— 


Ep. Fam. 
VIII. IO, 
Melm. iv. 
14. (dated 
18th 


Novemb.) 
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tage, m n which one of therr principal commanders, 


Oſaces, was mortally wounded. 
In the ſuſpence of the Parthian war, which 


the late diſgrace of Craſſus had made terrible at 


Rome, Ciceros friends, who had no great opinion 
of his military talents, were in ſome pain for his 


ſafety and ſucceſs, as appears by the following 


letter from Celius, 


| 1 Celius to Cicero. 


„We have received an expreſs from Caius 
te Caſſius, and another from Deiotarus, which 


« greatly alarm us. The former writes that the 
% Parthian army had paſſed the Euphrates, and 
the latter, that they are actually marching 


* towards your province, by the way of Coma- 
gene. As I well know how ill provided you 


© are with troops, the principal concern I feel 


« from this invaſion, with reſpect to you, is, leſt 
you ſhould be a loſer by it in point of reputa- 
tion. Had you been better prepared indeed 
to receive the enemy, I ſhould have been in 


„ great pain for your life: But, as the very 


„ ſmall number of your forces will incline you, 
J imagine, rather to think of a retreat than an 


engagement, I am only anxious concerning your 


* honour. For how far the world may conſider 
the neceſſity of the caſe, and approve of your 
< thus declining a battle, is a point, I confeſs, 
« which gives me much uneaſy reflection. In 
e ſhort, I ſhall be in continual anxiety, till I 


« hear of your arrival in Italy, In the mean 
| | | time, 
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„g a formidable body of Parthians. | 
ever therefore may be the true ſtate of the 
© affair, let me perſuade you to be extremely 
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165 


« time, this news of the Parthians has occa- V. R. 702. 


« foned a variety of ſpeculations. Some are of 


« Czſar and his army; whilſt a fourth names 
« the Conſuls as the moſt proper perſons to be 
employed. But all agree, however, in being 
« ſilent as to any decree of the Senate for placing 
this command in private hands. The Conſuls, 
in the apprehenſion that they ſhall either be 
* nominated to a commiſſion which they do not 
* reliſh, or ſuffer the diſgrace of its being given 
from them, forbear to convene the Senate: 


* And by this means incur the cenſure of negle&- 


* ing the public intereſt. But whether indolence 
e or puſillanimity be the real motive of their 
& declining the conduct of this war, it is concealed 


* under the ons appearance however of mo- 


« deſty. ' 
« As we have received no courier From you, 


* it was ſuſpected, till the diſpatch from Deio- 
« tarus arrived, that the whole was an inven- 


tion of Caffrus, who, it was thought, in order 
eto colour his own rapine, had ſuffered a par- 
« cel of Arabs to make an incurſion into the pro- 


* vince, and then repreſented them to the Senate 
Whart- 


s circumſpe& in giving a faithful and accurate 


35 account of it to the Senate: T hat you may nei- 


M 3 ther 


—_ Chr. 


© opinion, that Pompey ought to be ſent againſt 42: Cont: 
«them: And others, that it is by no means 
« convenient that he ſhould leave Rome. A 
third party is for aſſigning this expedition to 
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V. R. * ec ther be reproached with magnifying matters, in 
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* order to gratify the private purpoſes of Caſſius, 
<* nor with concealing any thing which may be 


e importance for the public to know. 
<« It is now the erghteenth of November ; and as 


* we are advanced thus far towards the end of 
* the year, I do not ſee that any thing can be 
done in this affair till the firſt of January. For 
*© you know how flow and inactive Marcellus is 


* upon all occafions, and are no ſtranger to 
« the dilatory diſpoſition of Sulpicius: You will 


e eaſily judge therefore what is to be expected 


from two men of this unperforming caſt ; and 


„ that thoſe who uſually ad with ſo much cold- 


e neſs as to make one doubt their inclinations, 


even in points they really deſire to effect, will 
* not be very warm in forwarding a buſineſs to 
* which they are certainly averſe. 

If the Parthian war ſhould become a ſerious 


ee matter, the new Magiſtrates. will be engaged 
for the firſt two or three months of their oſſice 
«in adjuſting the proper meaſures: to be taken 
* in this conjuncture. On the other hand, if it 
e ſhould appear to be an invaſion of no conſe- 


( quence, or ſuch at leaſt, as, with the ſupply 


of a few additional troops, may eaſily be re- 


e pelled by you and the other Proconſuls already 
ein thoſe provinces, or by your ſucceſſors : Cu- 


rio, I foreſee, will begin to. play his double 
„game; that is, he will in the firſt place at- 
le tempr to weaken the authority of Caar ; | 


Sand in the next, endeavour: to throw ſome 
ﬀ little Cit on the 2 of Pompey. As 
« for 


: e 
1 a * — * an — a 


any ſuch reſolution from being taken. 
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ce for Paulius *, he declares moſt vehemently V. R. 702. 


— — 


« againſt * Cæſar to continue in Gaul : 


47 


* one of 


„And our friend Furnius is the only Tribune the Con- 


« whom I ſuſpect of obſtructing his meaſures for 


that purpoſe. You may depend upon theſe 


« articles as certain: But beyond theſe I can- 
not with any aſſurance pronounce. Time in- 


e deed may produce much; as many ſchemes 1 


« know are concerted : But they all turn upon 


« the points I have already ſpecified. I for- 
« got to mention, that Curio deſigns to make an 
© attempt to Procure a diviſion of the lands in 
e Campania. It is pretended that Ce/ar does 


« not concern himſelf in this matter: Certain, 


« however, it is, that Pompey is very deſirous of 
having the diſtribution ſettled before Cæſar's 
return, that he may be precluded from ap- 
6 < plying them to his own purpoſes. 

« As to what concerns your leaving the pro- 


vince, I dare not promiſe that you ſhall be re- 
© heved by a ſucceſſor ; but you may rely upon 


my endeavouring all I can, that your admini- 
« {tration ſhall not be prolonged. Whether you 
will think proper to remain in, your govern- 
* ment, if affairs ſhould be ſo circumſtanced as to 
e render it indecent for me to oppoſe any decree 


Hol the Senate for that purpoſe, depends upon 
© yourſelf to determine: As it does upon me to 


remember, how warmly you made it your re- 


* 


e queſt, when we parted, that I would prevent 


Fare- 


« wel.” 5 


ſuls elect. 


Midd. 25. 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IX, 


It is no wonder that Cicero's friends ſhould 


be in pain for him, when they thought he would 


have to do with the Parthians: Nevertheleſs, 


when he found himſelf engaged, and puſhed to 
the neceſſity of acting the General, he wanted (by 


his own account) neither the courage nor conduct 
of an experienced leader. In a letter to Atticus, 
dated from his camp; © We are in great ſpirits, 


„ ſays he; and, as our counſels are good, haye 
Le nodiſtruſt of an engagement: We are fecurely 


e encamped, with plenty of proviſions, and in 


* fghr almaſt of Cilicia; with a ſmall army in- 
* deed, but, as 1 have . to believe, intirely 


« well affected to me: which I ſhall double by 


ks the acceſſion of Deiotarus, who is upon the 


© road to join me. I have the allies more firmly 


« attached to me than any Governor ever had: 
They are wonderfully taken with my eaſineſs 
and abſtinence: We are making new levies 
of Citizens, and eſtabliſhing magazines: . 
there be occaſion for fighting, 'we ſhall not 
- & decline it; if not, ſhall defend ourſelves-by the 
* ſtrength of our poſts, Wherefore be of good 


< heart; for I ſee, as much as if you Nee with 


me, the ſympathy of your love for me.” 


The danger of the Parthians being over, Ci- 


kero, unwilling to diſmiſs his army without at- 


tempting ſomething, led it againſt an untamed 


race of banditti, or freebooters inhabiting the 


mountains, cloſe- to which he now lay, hey 


had never ſubmitted to the Reman power, but 
lived in defiance of it. Nenne thought the re- 


duction 


Chap. vill. The W Hi ory. 


duction of them 2 matter of importance. To 
take them unprovided, he drew off his forces, on 

retence of marching to the diſtant parts of Cili- 
cia; but, after a day's journey, ſtopped ſhort, 
and, having refreſhed his army and left his bag- 
gage behind, turned back again in the night with 
the utmoſt celerity, and reached Amanus before 
day on the thirteenth of October. Coming upon 
the natives by ſurpriſe, he eaſily killed or made 


169 


V. R. 702. 


= * 
50. — 


401 Conſ. 


them all priſoners. Erana, indeed, the capital of 


the mountain, made a brave reſiſtance; for it 


held out almoſt a whole day. Upon this ſucceſs, 
Cicero was faluted EMyERoR | 

It appears, by a letter from the vicToRIous 
EMPEROR, that he thought his victory gave him a 
ns claim to a en 2 


Cicero to M. Celius, Curule Adile ele. 


«1 wiſh you would enquire the reaſon that 
< your letters miſcarry ; for I cannot be induced 
* to think that you have not once written to me 
* ſince your election. But to turn to the princi- 
© pal purpoſe of this Epiſtle—Your wiſh has 
* ſucceeded, and I have juſt had employment 
* enough of the military kind ta entitle me to a 
 * Triumph, You were under ſome apprehen- 


Ep. Fam. 
Melm. iv, 
13. [writ- 
ten about 
the end of 
Novem- 
ber.] 


* ſions, I perceive, about the Parthians, as 


e being diffident of my forces. I muſt acquaint 


« you then, that, having received advice, that 


e the Parthians had committed hoſtilities, I took 
the advantage of ſome defiles, and of the 
9 neighbouring mountains, to lead my army, 

1 ſupported 
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V. R. 20. ſupported by a tolerable number of auxiliaries, 


. ile 
0. 


401 Conſ. 


— _——_—_y 


e to. Amanus. The reputation of my name was 


« of ſome benefit to me likewiſe in my march: 


« As you cannot imagine of what importance it 


« is, in places of this kind, to have the populace 
* alk, Is this the Conſul that ſaved Rome? Ts 


this he that was ſo honoured by the Senate? 
6 Together with other queſtions of the ſame im- 


« port, which I need not add. When I approach- 


ed to Amanus, a mountain which ſeparates 


4 Cilicia from Syria, I had the ſatisfaction to 
«© hear that Caſſius had obliged the enemy to 
* abandon the ſiege of Antioch; and that Bi- 


* bulus had taken upon , the command 


of the province. However, I employed my 
<« army in haraſſing the Amanienſes, our eternal 
« enemies: And, having put many of them to 
© the ſword, as well as taken a great number 
of priſoners, and entirely diſperſed the reſt, 


66] ſurprized and burnt ſome of their fortreſſes. 


<« Having thus obtained a compleat victory, I was 


„ faluted with the title of Imperator by the 
„ whole army at ſus, the very place where 


Alexander defeated Darius. From thence 1 
« marched into the moſt infeſted parts of Ci- 


«* /icia, where I am now before Pindeniſſum; a 
4 city of great ſtrength, and which I have al- 


« ready been battering above theſe three weeks n. 
The garriſon makes a moſt obſtinate and Vigo 


n The fiege was begun about the firſt of November: So 
that this Letter was written towards the end of November, if 


he began to boner” in a few my after his inveſting the 
| eee | | | 


& rous 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« to complete the glory I ſhall here obtain, but 


« that the name of this place were leſs obſcure 9. 401 Conf. | 


„If I ſhould make myſelf maſter of it, as I 
« truſt I ſhall, I will ſend an immediate expreſs 
« to the Senate. In the mean time, I have given 
« this general account of my operations, to ler 


„ you ſee there is ſome foundation to hope that 


« your good wiſhes will be accompliſhed. But 
« to return to the Parthians : This ſummer's 
campaign has proved, you find, tolerably ſuc- 
« ceſsful: I am in great pain, however, for the 


« next. Let me intreat you, therefore, my dear 


« friend, to endeavour that a ſucceſſor be ap- 
<« pointed to my government: But, if that ſhould 


prove a matter of too much difficulty (as you 


intimate in one of your letters, and as I am 
* myſelf inclined to ſuſpeR) be careful at leaſt 


© to guard againſt what may eaſily be prevented, 
« I mean the prolongation of my relidence p. 


f o Cicero, in a Letter to Atticus, ſpeaking of this l 
thus: What the plague, you will ſay, are theſe Pindi- 


* xi/frans? I never heard their name before. — How can 
© I help that? Could I turn Cilicia into Z#tolia or Macedo- 


nia? Take this however for certain, that no man could 


* do more than I have done with ſuch an army, &c.” 


P Cicero. wrote, about the ſame time, a Letter of congratula- 


tion to Curio, on his being elected to the Tribunate; and preſſes 
him to be ſteady to the intereſts of the Senate, and 75 employ 


his Trihunitian power in his favour, that he may not be conti- 
nued in his government beyond his year, 


- 


Cicero to Ca urio, Tribune of the People, 
The congratulations of a friend are not uſually conſidered 


as too _ if they are paid as carly as Powys My great 


66 1 ex- 
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7 be Roman Hiſtory. Book IK 


« 1 expect from your letters (as I mentioned 


in one of my former) not merely an account 


« diſtance therefore from Reme, together with the law del 
„% with which news travels into this corner of the world, will 
© excuſe me for not ſooner ſending you mine. But now I fin- 
& cerely give them you: And moſt ardently. wiſh you may 


obtain immortal honour by your adminiſtration of the Tri. - 
© bunate. To this end, I muſt exhort you not to ſuffer yourſelf 
& to be turned aſide from your natural bias, in compliance with 


te the ſentiments and advice of others: On the contrary, let 
* me intreat you to be directed in your miniſtry by the faith- 
0 ful light of your own ſuperior wiſdom. No man indeed 


46 is capable of giving you more prudent counſels than will 


s ariſe from the ſuggeſtions of your own good ſenſe: And, be- 


© lieve me, you can never be miſguided, ſo long as you purſue 


« the honeſt dictates of your uninfluenced judgment. I ſay 
* not this inconfiderately, but as perfectly well knowing the 
1c genius and principles of him to whom I am addreſſing 
« myſelf. Yes, my friend, I can never be apprehenſive that 
& you will act either weakly or irreſolutely, whilſt you ſupport 


<« the meaſures your heart approves. It was neither ch ince 
„ nor ignorance that led you to ſollicit the Magtftracy in ſo im- 


ce portant a criſis, It was a deliberate and well · conſidered reſo- 


« ſution that engaged you in this deſign: And you were per- 
4 fectly ſenſible of the great and general confuſion in which t e 
Commonwealth is involved, together with the utter uncer- 
c tainty in what manner theſe our unhappy diviſions will fi- 


s nally be terminated. You frequently reflect, I doubt not, on 
te the vain, the treacherous, and the pliant diſpoſitions of the 


* preſent generation. To repeat then what I juſt now men- 
* tioned: Let me conjure you to perſevere ſtedfaſtly in your 
old principles, to cohſult the dictates of your own breaſt, 
t and faithfully to comply with its wife and worthy admoni- 
- * tions. Hardly, perhaps, is any man more qualified than 


* yourſelf to direct the conduct of others: None, I am ſure, 


« to ſteer your own. Good Gods ! why am I thus prevented 
from being a witneſs of your glorious actions, and an ailo- 


4 ciate of your patriot deſigns? The latter, I am perſuaded, 


* you are far from wanting: However, the ſtrength 850 warmth 
of 


rrels 
will 
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« of what is at preſent going forward in the Re- 


public, but a clear e of what 1 is likely 


« ro happen — Farewel.” 


To ſatisfy the xr which Cicero had 
formerly exprefled (and which he here again ex- 
preſſes) of being informed of what paſſed at 
Rome in his abſence, his correſpondent wrote ſe- 
veral letters to him concerning the ſtate of public 


affairs ; particularly one of the firft of Auguſt, 


« of my affeQion might dolby render the conjunction of n my 


© counſels with yours not altogether unprofitable. 

* You will hear from me apain very ſoon, as I purpoſe in a 
* few days to ſend an expreſs to the Senate, with particulars of 
* the ſucceſs of my arms during the laſt ſummer's campaign. 
« In the mean time you will perceive, by the Letter which 
« I delivered to your freedman Thraſo, with what zealous 
« pains I have ſollicited your election to the Pontifical Dig- 

„ nity : An election indeed which will be attended with 
much difficulty. I conjure you in return, my dear Curio, not 
to ſuffer this my very troubleſome provincial adminiſtration 
to be lengthened out beyond the uſual period: And I intreat 
« it by all the ſtrong and tender ties of our mutual friendſhip. 
« When I firſt made this requeſt to you in perſon, and ſeve- 
ral times afterwards repeated it by letter, I had not the leaſt 
imagination of your being Tribune. I then indeed only in- 


*« But I now apply to Curio, not only as my noble friend, but 
at a poauerful Tribune. I do not deſire however (what indeed 
« would be more difficult to obtain) that any thing unuſual 
* ſhould be decreed in my favour: But, on the contrary, that 


you would ſupport that decree, and maintain thoſe laws, 
by which I was appointed to this government. In a word, 
my ſingle and moſt earneſt requeſt, is, that the terms upon 
which I ſet out for this aa may not be * 


7 Farewel. 1 


and, 


7 


V. R. 702 . 
wh Chr. 
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_ © treated your good offices as an illuſtrious Senator, and one 
« who ſtood high in the favour and eſteem of every Roman. 


174 
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The Roman Hiſbory. Book IX. 
and, a ſhort time after, another, which refers to 


it, and which Cicero, by ſome words in the be- 


ginning of the letter now beſore us, appears to 


have received: But it is not improbable, that a 


p. 555» 


letter from Celius, dated the ſecond of September, 
and another written in October, full of intelli- 
gence, were not yet come to Cicero's hands; and 
as to that (above * tranſcribed) of the eighteenth 
of November, he had unqueſtionably not received 
it; and this perhaps occaſioned his apprehen- 


ſions, that ſome of Cans: 8 letters had miſcar- 


raed. 


Ep. Fam. 
* -buneſhip.] This greatly alarms thoſe who 


viii. 4. 
Melm. iii. 
32. {dated 
Aug. 1. 


702.] 


doubt not but the Reader has a portion of 
the ſame curioſity which Cicero had; nor do | 
know how it can be better gratified, than by add- 


ing here, to the Letter of the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber, the other Four, juſt above mentioned, of dates 


prior to that; or ſo much of them, at leaſt, as is 
to the purpoſe. There will be occaſion hereafter 


to refer to them as the beſt vouchers of the facts 


they relate. 


M. Cœlius to Cicero. 
© Curio is a n [for the Tri- 


« are unacquainted with the real good qualities 
* of Curios heart. I hope, and indeed believe, 
« he will act agreeably to his profeſſions, and 


join with the Senate in ſupporting the friends 


« of the Republic: I am ſure, at leaſt, he is full 


of theſe deſigns at preſent; in which Cz/ar's 


conduct has been the principal occaſion of 


engaging 


X. Chap. viii. The Roman Hyftory. 175 14 
to . © <ngaging him. For Cæſar, though he ſpares YT. chr. | | 
be- « no Pains or expence to gain over even the loweſt ny 1 
tir « of the People to his intereſt, has thought fit 399 Gent b 
12 « to treat Curio with ſingular contempt. The 3 
ber, latter has behaved himſelf with ſo much tem- fl 
li- per upon this occaſion, that he, who never 1 
id « ated with artifice in all his life, is ſuſpected 95 
nth « to have diſſembled his reſentment, in order the 10 5 
wed more effectually to defeat the fchemes of thoſe 175 
8 ho oppoſe his election; I mean the Lælii and "m0 
_— the Antoni, together wich the reſt of that won- HY 
- « derful party. | 1 
"a I have been ſo much e by the aifficul- bi. 
31 * ties, which have retarded the ſeveral elections, We - 
35 « that 1 could not find leiſure to write to you 9 
mg * ſooner: And indeed, as I every day expected 1 
= they would be determined, I waited their con- Ky. 
5 * cluſion, that I might give you at once an ac- 
r * count of the whole. But it is now the firſt of 
aas * Auguſt, and they are not yet over; the elections 
* of Prætors having met with ſome W de- 
lays. As to that in which I am a candidate [the 
* Curule &dileſbip] I can give no account which 
i way it is likely to be decided: Only it is gene- 
Tri- * rally thought that Hirrus will not be choſen, 
vho * This is collected from the fate that has at- 
ries | © tended Vincianus, who was a candidate for 
eve, * the office of Plebeian Adile. That fooliſh 
and project of his, for the nomination of a Dic- 
-nds © TAT0R 9, (which we formerly, you may re- 
f ull ' 4Vincianus and Hirrus, elected Tribunes for the year 700, 
ars were the chief promoters of the projet of making Pompey 
of Dictator. Vid. ſupra, p. 107 & 139, And Vid. Ad Q. Fr. iii. 8. 
zing . 1 


2 


176 - Roman n Book IX. 5 
2 . « member, expoſed to ſo much ridicule) ſudden- 
go. ly turned the election againſt him; and the 
401 Conf. 4 People, by the loudeſt acclamations, expreſſed 
their joy at his repulſe. At the ſame time Hir- 
| us was univerſally called upon by the populace 
| 4 to give up his pretenſions at the enſuing elec- 
| tion. I hope therefore you will very ſoon hear, 
© that this affair is determined in the manner you 
' © Have wiſhed with regard to me, but have ſcarce" je. 
« dared to wiſh with regard to him.” | 
As to the ſtate of the Commonwealth, 
« we begin to give up all expectation that the 
face of public affairs will be changed. How- 
© ever, at a meeting of the Senate, held on the 
« tzwenty-ſecond of the laſt month, in the Temple 
< of Apollo, upon a debate relating to the pay - 
ment of the forces commanded by Pompey *, 
mention was made of that legion, which, as 
appeared by his accounts, had been lent to 
« Czſar : And he was aſked of what number of 
men it conſiſted, and for what purpoſes it was 
« borrowed. In ſhort, Pompey was puſhed ſo 
« ſtrongly upon this article, that he found him- 
* ſelf under a neceſſity of promiſing to recall 
this legion out of Gau: But he added at the 
<« ſame ume, that the clamours of his enemies 
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© Becauſe Hirrus was . by Pompey. Melm. 

8 4 Pompey, though he remained in Rome, was at this time 
Governor of Spain; which had been continued to him for 
<« four years at the end of his late Conſulſhip. It was the 

e payment of his troops in that province which was under the 
« conſideration of the Senate.” Plut. in Pomp. | 

5 e Wy « ſhould 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſory. 177 

ſhould not force him to take this ſtep too pre- V. R. 202. 

ci pitately. mw Lace. — 
„It was afterwards moved, that the queſtion 491.Conſ. 

« might be put concerning the election of a . 

« ceflor to Cæſar. Accordingly the Senate came - 

to a reſolution, that Pomyey (who was juſt go- 

« ing to the army at Ariminum t, and is now 


- 


actually ſer out for that W ſhould be or- \ 


«* dered to return to Rome with all expedition; 
« That the affair relating to a general election of | 
Governors for all the provinces might be debated - 
in his preſence. This point, I imagine, will be 
brought before the Senate on the thirteenth of 
hig month, when, if no infamous obſtacles ſnould 
be thrown in the way by the Tribunes , the 


4 Houſe will certainly come to ſome reſolution : : 


« For Pompey, in the courſe of the debate, let 

« fall an intimation, that he thought every man 
« owed obedience to the authority of that Aſſembly. 
However, I am impatient to hear what Paullus, 
the ſenior Conſul elect, will ſay, when he deh-- 
vers his opinion upon this ne * 

« Farewell.” fg 


e. Now called Rimini; ſituated upon the Rubicon, a river 
« Which divides Traly from that part of the Roman province 
« called Ciſalpine Gaul. The army here mentioned is ſuppoſed. 
* to be part of thoſe four legions, which were decreed to Pan- 
e ey for the ſupport of his government in Spain,” _ 
ibid. 

u i gome of the Tribunes, rogether with Sulpicius, one of. 
the preſent Conſuls, were wholly in Cefar's intereſt, They 
* thought, or pretended to think, that it was. highly unjuſt to 
e dive/? Cæſar of his government before the time awas compleated 

« for which it had been decreed; 'of which there' remained* 
« about two years unexpired. * Det xl. p. 148; 
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18 ae Roman Hifory, Book IN. 


Y. R. 702. | 
> & Marcus aka to Cicero. 


| * : « How far you may be alarmed at the EPS 
| Mei. iii. © which threatens your province and the neigh- ; 
B Auguſt. « bouring countries, I know not : But for myſelf, ; 
I confeſs, I am extremely anxious for the con- M. *© 
« ſequence. Could we contrive indeed, that the | l 
« enemies forces ſhould be only in proportion 
to yours, and juſt ſufficient to entitle you to the 
« honour of a Triumph, there could not be a more 
« defirable circumſtance. But the misfortune is, 
« if the Parthians ſhould make any attempt, 1 
* well know it will be a powerful one: And | 
am fenfible at the fame time, that you are fo 
« little in a condition to oppoſe their march, that 
you have ſcarce troops to defend a fingle defile, 
But the world in general will not be ſo re:: 
* fonable as to make the proper allowances for 
this circumſtance. On the contrary, it is ex - 
* peed from a man in your ſtation, that he 
« ſhould be prepared for every occurrence that 
may ariſe: Without once conſidering whether 
he be furniſhed with the neceſſary ſupplies for 
* that purpoſe. I am ſtill the more uneafy on 
your account, as I foreſee the conteſt concerning 
affairs in Gaul will retard the nomination yaur 
= aſc And, though I dare ſay you have al- 
ready had this contingency in your view, yet E 
© thought proper to apprize you of its probabi- 
« lity, that you might be ſo much the more early 
Lin adjuſting your meaſures accordingly. I need 
© nat tell mo "oy uſual erer will 9 
2 . 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſlury. 
be played off. 4 day will be appointed for conſi- 
5 * of a fucceſſar to Caeſar; upon which fome © 


* * 


— 202. | 


« Tribune will interpoſe his negative; and that a 1e Cont. 


« ſecond will probably declare, that, unleſs the Se- 
* nate ſhall be at liberty to put the queſtion freely 
© concerning all the provinces in general, he will 
« not fer it to be debated with regard ts any in 
particular. And thus fhall 2e be trifled with 
for à confiderable time. Poſſibly indeed deo or 
* three years may be ſpun out 7 theſe contempttble | 
4 arts, 

© If any thing new had oxeurred in public 

& affairs, 1 would as uſual, have ſent you the 
* account, together with my fentiments thereup- 
„on: But at preſent the wheels of our Political 
4 machine ſeem to be altogether motionle ofs. Mar- 
* cellus is ſtill purſuing hir former defegns con- 
© cerning the provinces : But he has not yet been 
© able 2 afferabie 4 competent number of Senators, ' 
Had this motion been brought on the preceding 


©* year, and had Curio at the ſame time been Tri- 


« bune, it would probably have ſucceeded : But, as 
affairs are now circumfeanced, you are ſenſible 
* how eaſy it will be for Caeſar, regardleſs as he is 
* of the public intereft, when it ſtands in competi- 
tien with his own, to _— all our n 
Farewell. 


M. Caliuꝛ to cu 


— «1 mentioned, in one of my former, that 
* the affair of the provinces would come befgre 


the Senate on the thirteenth of the laft month : 
, 1 2 _  * Never- 


Ep. Fam. 


viii. 9. 


Melm. iii. 


34. [dated 


Sept. 2s. 


702] | 
Vid. ſupr. 


p · 277. 
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Y R. 702. 
1 5 


40 Conſ. 


The Roman -Hifory.” Book IX. 


« Nevertheleſs, by the interyention of [ Carus} 


„% Marcellus, the Conſul ele&, it was put off to 


« the firſt of this inſtant. But, when the day ar- 


— «rived, they could not procure a ſufficient num- 


cc ber of Senators to be preſent. It is now the 


4 ſecond of September, and nothing has yet been 


« done: And I am perſuaded it will be adjourned 


* to the following year. As far as I can ſee, 


_ © therefore, you muſt be contented to leave the 


Melm. 


tc adminiſtration of your province in the hands 


© of ſome perſon whom you ſhall think proper to 


% appoint for that purpoſe, as I am well con- 
« vinced you will not ſoon be relieved by a fuc- 
c ceſlor. For, as Gaul muſt take the ſame fate 
« with the reſt of the provinces, any attempt 
s that ſhould be made for ſettling the general 
« ſucceſhon will certainly be obſtructed by Cæ- 


& ſar's party. Of this I have not the leaſt 


doubt: And therefore I thought it neceſſary to 
« give you notice, that you might be oped 
te to act ——_— 7. | 
6 | — 

* Your friend Pompey openly declares, that Cejar 
* aught not to be admitted as a candidate for the 


Conſulſhip while he retains his command in 


e the province T. He voted however againſt 


v Pompey, who contributed more than any man to the 


* advancement of Cz/ar's power, had lately procured a law, 


by which the perſonal appearance of the latter was diſpenſed 


« with, in ſolliciting the Conſular office. But Pompey now 
«© began to repent: Not that his own defighs were more 
« fayourable to the liberties of Rome than thoſe of Ceſ/ars 


44 but as COS at oi, that they NL not $ bot ſub6f * 
* ” 4 > 


* 4 the 
—— — ; » | - 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hyfory. 


« tion the nominating a ſucceſſor in the Gallic 
« provinces ; and that this matter ſhould be pro- 


« And I am well aſſured he has Ns, of it 
© to Serpio i in very ſtrong terms,” 


M. Coles to Cicero. 


* 


——— Wks to public affairs, we wad es 
« ſeveral days, in expectation that ſomething 
would be determined concerning Gaul; fre- 
quent motions having been made in the Senate 
* for this purpoſe, which were followed by very 
« warm debates. At length, however, it plainly 


« appearing agreeable to Pompey's ſentiments , that 


« Cæſar's command in Gaul ſhould not be conti- 
t ned longer than the fir/# of March, the Sk- 
© NATE paſſed the 1 OkDERs and DE- 


4 CRE Es X. 
' «© By AUTHORITY OF THE SENATE, held i in 


x When 5 at paſſed the Senate i in a full Hand, held! AG 
cording to the preſcribed forms, and without any oppoſition 
from the Tribunes (who had the privilege of putting a ne- 
gative upon all proceedings in the Senate) it was called a. Se- 
natus conſultum, a decree of the Senate. But if any of thoſe 
eſſentials were wanting, or a Tribune interpoſed, it was then 
only ſliled a Senatus auforitas, an orDER of the Senate, and 
me se as of leſs authority. Manut, 


+7 > M0 « September, 


_ « poſed to the Houſe ſeparately, and without 
„ hlending it with any other queſtion. Balbus 
Cornelius was much diſcompoſed at this motion: 


oF the Tus of Aror lo, on the thirtieth day a 


181 


& the paſſing a decree for this purpoſe at preſent. V. R. 202. 
Scipio moved, that the firſt of March next he _ 


1 might be appointed for taking into conſidera- 4 Conſ. 
— 


Ep. Fam. 


viii. 8. 


Melm. iv, 
Jo written 


in Octo- 


ber. 


Melm. 
64» 


82 
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_ The Roman Hoy. Book IX. 


„ © September. Signed; L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 
« Q. Cæcilius; Metellus Pius Scipio; L. Villius 
« Annalis; C. Septimius; Caius Lucceius Hirrus; 


C. Scribonius Curio; L. Atteius Capito; M. 


„ Oppius. WuxR RAS a motion was made by 


Marcus Marcellus, tbe Conſul, concerning the 


* Conſular provinces ; it is ORDERED, that Lucius 


* Paullus and Caius Marcellus, Conſuls elect, ſpall, 
on the firſt of March, next following their enter- 

ing upon their office, move the Senate concerning 
the Conſular provinces: At which time no other 


(e buſineſs ſhall be proceeded upon, nor any other 


motion made in conjunction therewith. And for 


4 Purpoſe the Senate ſhall continue to aſſemble, 


Melm. 


« notwithſtanding the Comitial v days, and until 


© a decree ſhall be paſſed. ; 
* OxDERED, That, when the Conſul all move 


the Senate upon the queſtion aforeſaid, they ſhall 


So 


be impowered to ſummon ſuch of the three hun- 
« dred Judges, who are members of the Senate, to 
* attend, | 


0 The Comitial da s were thoſe which the Comitia 
or Aſſemblies il dee were held: And on theſe days 
5 the Law prohibited the Senate to be cbuvened. The Senate, 
however, in the preſent inſtance, and upon many other oc- 


« caſions, took upon themſelves to act with a dijpenfing prever." * 


Sce Midd. on the Rom. Sen. p. 121. They had the impu- 
dence, as we ſee, to reſolve, That, if the Tribunes made uſe of 
their Nu privilege, they ſhould be deemed enemies to the 
Republic. And, what is worthy to be obſerved, the Tribunes, 


in the preſent caſe, were ufing their legal privilege in ſupport 


of Juſtice; the Senate were diſpenſing with the laws, in order 
10 injure and pre. The Reader will remark, that Curio is 


one of thoſe who /n this reſolution of the Houſe, 


1 . RRE SOLVED, | 


ä 


26. = x BS. 20. 4&7, 


Chap. vili. The Roman Hiſtory. 


«* RE8oLVED, That if any matters ſhall ariſe Y.R- jou. 


* upon the queſtion aforeſaid, which ſhall be ne. B. 


* ceflary to be laid before the People, that Ser vius Fey: Con. 
Sulpicius and Marcus Marcellus, the preſent 
« Conſuls, together with the Prætors and Tribynes 


« of the People, or ſuch of them as ſhall be agreed 


t upon, 3 call an Aſſembly of the People for that 
* purpoſe: And if the Magiſtrates aforeſaid ſhall 
fail herein, the ſame ſhall be p to the Pe- 


« ple by their ſucceſſors. 
« THE THIRTIETH DAY of — in 


the temple of ApolLo. Signed; L. Domitius 


* Ahenobarbus; Q. Cæcilius; Metellus Pius Sci- 


pio; L. Villius Annalis; C. Septimius; G geri. 


* bonius Curio; M. Oppius, 


De Conſul, Marcus Marcellus, having moved : 
 * the Senate concerning the Provinces. 


* RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of the S. 
nate, that it will be highly unbecoming any Ma- 
* giſtrate, who has a power of controuling their 
* proceedings, to occaſion any hindrance, whereby 
the Senate may be prevented from taking the 
* aforeſaid motion into confideration as foon as poſſi- 
bie: And that whoſoever ſhall obſtruft or oppoſe 


* the fome, ſhall be deemed an enemy to the Res 


% public. 
* ORDERED, That if any Magi rale Pall put 
a negative upon the foregoing reſolution, the ſame 
60 Hall be entered as an ORDER of the Senate, and 
* again referred to the conſideration of this Houſe, 
This reſolution was proteſted againſt by Cazus 
N 4 N_ 


183 


f. Chr. 
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401 Conti. 


— 


his good intentions. He could not, without great 


00 * refuſed to obey the au 


The. Roman Hiffory. 3 Book IX. 


© Cplius, Lucius Vinicius, Publius nar gn and 


« Caius Vibius Panſa. 


4 RESOLVED, That the Senate will take mo e con- 


* fideration the caſe of ſuch of the ſoldiers under 
« Ceſar? s command who have ſerved out their legal 


* time a, or who, for other reaſons, are entitled to 


1 4 . ; and make ſuch agen thereupon 
| be agreeable to equity, © | 


% RESOLVED, That, i any Magiſtrate ould 


5 « put bs negative upon the foregoing DECREE, the 
* ſame ſhall ſtand as an ORDER of the Senate, 


and be again en to hoy rOfiwarafon: of this : 


« Houſe. of 
„ This rafchntion Was | proteſted! againſt oy 


« Caius Celius and. Camus Panſa, I „ of 


* the People, „ bp 0 
In the . which HOLE theſe 


«decrees, Pompey let fall an expreſſion that was 


much obſerved, and gave us confident” hopes of 


* znjuſtice, he ſaid, determine any thing in relation 


to the provinces under Cæſar's command, before 
the firſt. of March: But. after that time, he af- 


* ſured the Senate, 5 he ſhould have no ſort of ſcru- 

ple. Being aſked, what if a negative ſbould then 

* be put upon a decree of the Senate for recalling 

Cæſar? Pompey anſwered, he ſhould look upon it 

* as juſt the ſame thin 5 whether Cæſar openly 
K 


As the ann of * s army in Gaul conſilted princi- 
pally in his veterans, this clauſe was added, as Gronowins ob- 
OY with a view of drawing off thoſe foldiers from his troops, 


1 ES. creity 


ority of the Senate, or ſe- 


year [ 
petito 


Chap. viii. 7 be Roman E 2 


4 cretly procured ſome Magi Rrate to obſtruct their v 


« decrees. But ſuppoſe, ſaid another member, 
« Ceſar ſhould inſiſt upon being a candidate for 


the Conſulſbip, and, at the ſame time, of retain- 


ing his command? | * Suppoſe, replied Pompey 
«4 with great temper, my own! ſon ſhould take u 


« tick and beat me? From expreſſions of this 


« kind the world has conceived a notion, that a 
rupture will undoubtedly enſue between Pom- 


pez. and.:Cz/ar. I am of opinion ® however, 


1 85 | 
Y.R. 702, 
__ n 


401 Tons. 


— 


that the latter will ſubmit to one of theſe two 


* conditions : Either to give up his preſent pre- 
tenſions to the Conſulate, and continue in Gaul; 
or to reſign his command of the province, pro- 
* yided he can be aſſured of his election. Curio 
* is preparing moſt ſtrongly to oppoſe his de- 
* mands, What he may be able to effect I know 
not; but ſure I am, that a man who acts upon 


* ſuch patFiot principles muſt gain honour at Cle, 5 


; if he gon nothing elſe. — 


Fa. ROM * Cicero led his army to — 
part of the Highlands, the moſt diſaffected to the 
Roman name, poſſeſſed by a ſtout and free peo- 
ple, who had never been ſubje& even to the 


1 bs remarkable chat Colius, the writer of this Tas, 
hom Cicero judged to be an able politician, and to have a 
longer foreſight than any body, was miſtaken in almoſt all his 
conjectures; miſtaken concerning Cæſar, concerning Curio, 
and concerning himſelf. For Cz/ar did not ſubmit, &c. and 
Curio took Cz/ar's part; and ſo did Cælius himſelf in the be- 
ginning of the civil war. Cælius obtained the Adileſhip this 


year [702] from his competitor Hirrus, formerly Cicero's com- 


petitor for the Augurate, 


Kings 


Vid. ſupr, 
p- 157 & 
173. 


F. R 


_ Chr. 
401 1 Con. 


The Roman Ely. Bock IX. 


oz, Kings of that country. Their chief town was 
called eee as ſiruated on a ſteep and eraggy 
hill: It was the conſtant refuge of all deſerters, 


J—— gs harbour of foreign enemies, and at that 


very time was expecting and prepared to receiye 


the Partbians. Cicero laid ſiege to it in form; 


and though he attacked it with all imaginable 
vigour, and a continual battery of his engines, 
yet it coſt him above fix weeks to reduce it to the 


neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. The in- 


Habitants were ſold for ſlaves; all the other 


plunder, 1 che horſes, was given to the 


__ ſoldiers 


After this aRticn, 8 i nation, 


called Tiburani, terrified by the fate of Pind:- 
niſſum, voluntarily ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages; 


fo that Cicero ſent his army, under the command 


of his brother, into winter-quarters, in thoſe parts 


of the province which were . the moſt 


x Midd, 29. 


Ad Att. 


turbulent. | 
Theſe martial exploits ſpread Cicerd's fame 


into Syria, where Bibulus was juſt arrived to take 


upon him the command; but kept himſelf cloſe 


within the gates of Antioch till the country was 


cleared of all the Parthians : His envy of Ciceros 


ſucceſs, and title of EupRROR, made him impa- 


tient to purchaſe the ſame honour by the like 


ſervice on the Syrian fide of the mountain Amanus: 
But he had the misfortune to be repulſed in his 
attempt, with rhe intire loſs of the firſt cohort, and 


ſeveral officers of diſtinction, which Cicero calls an 


3 ugly blow, beth for the time and the effect of it. 


Though 


af 
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Chap. viii, The Roman Hiſtory. | 187 

Though Cicero, for his victory (which he calls 1 3 
2 juſt victory) at Amanus, had been ſaluted Eu- >, 
yZROR, and had ever fince aſſumed that appella- 1 Conf. 
tion, yet he ſent no public account of it to Rome till 
after the affair of Pindeniſſum, an exploit of more 
eclat and importance; for which he expected the 
honour of 2 Thank/giving, and began io entertain Ad Att. 
hopes even of 2 Triumph. His public Letter is 3 and 
loſt, but that loſs is ſupplied by a particular nar- p. 169. 
tative of the whole action in a private letter to . 
Cato. His deſign, in paying Cato this compliment. 
was to engage his vote and concurrence we : 
decree of the ſupplication . 

After a detail of his proceedings, and ſucceſſes V. R. 703. 
from the time of his arrival in the province, he - 
thus continues And now, if a motion ſhould B. v. Let. 
de made in the Senate concerning the honours Fb. 3 | 
* que to the ſucceſs of my arms, I ſhall eſteem it Grev. 

* the higheſt glory to be ſupported in my pre- 2 
 * tenſions by your ſuffrage. I am ſenſible it is 

* uſual for the graveſt characters ro requeſt, as 

* well as to be requeſted for, favours of this na- 

* ture, in the ſtrongeſt terms: But I perſuade 

* myſelf it will be more proper for me to remind 

* than to ſollicit you in the preſent inſtance. You 

* haye frequently indeed, not only diſtinguiſhed 

* me with your vote, but with your higheſt ap- 

. plauſe, both in the Senate and in the Aﬀemblice | 


* of the People. And, believe me, 1 have ever 


* Clay: whom u he 4 des for tha falibutl to C. 
Claudius Mar celhes, and P. Aienihows Paulus, * 
the preſent year 703. 4 


© thought 
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vour of a very worthy and illuſtrious Citizen, 


Vid. ſupra, 
vol. VIII. 


p- 413, &c. 


* Clodius. 


* any civil ſervices which that Conſul had per- 
formed in Rome. Agreeably to this maxim, you 


«have been a circumſtance nothing uncommon) 


4 but fon having, in a moſt ſingular and unex- 


« taken in all the envy, the difficulties, and the 


Plutarch reports, that Cato adviſed Cicero to ſubmit. __— in 


- The Roman Hiſtory, Book IX. 
„thought there was ſo much weight and autho- 
4 rity in all you uttered, that a ſingle word of: 
“ yours in my favour was the higheſt honour I 
could poſſibly receive. I remember upon a cer- 
< tain occaſion, when you refuſed to vote for a 
public thankſgiving, which was propoſed in fa- 


you told the Senate, you ſhould willingly have 
* given your ſuffrage in ſupport of the honour in 
« queſtion, had it been deſigned as a reward for 


formerly concurred: in voting that a public 


. -- * thankſgiving ſhould be decreed to me, not indeed 12 80 
for haying advanced the glory of our Country | 


« by my military atchievements (for that would 


* ampled manner, Preſerved the liberties of the 
6 whole Commonwealth without drawing a ſword, 
« 1 forbear to mention the general ſhare you have 


« dangers; to which my life has been expoſed: 
5 And 4 far greater you were willing to have taken, 
« if I could have been prevailed upon to have con- 
- « ſented . r, 1 forbear to mention likewiſe that you 
'« conſidered my enemy X as your own : And that, 
in order to give me a convincing proof of you 


This ſeems to import, that Cato would have concurred in 
meaſures t6 defend Cicero by arms, againſt the ſovereign autho- 
rity of the People, if Cicero had followed that counſel, But 


Cat. | : | 
gs ly | « oreat 
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IX. « great regard, you ſcrupled not to ſhew your ap- 1 82 
ho- « probation even of his death, by defending Milo' B : —_ 
of. « in the Senate. In return, (and I ſpeak of it, 4oz Conf: . 
ur ! Wl © not as a favour for which you are indebted to 
cer- © me, but as a tribute which I owed to truth) 1 
or a have been no ſilent admirer of your virtues: 
fa- « For who indeed can ſuppreſs his applauſe of 
zen, them? In all my ſpeeches, both in the Forum 
have « and in the Senate, as well as in the ſeveral 
Ir in « pieces I have publiſhed, either in our own lan- 
| for « puage or in Greek, I have ever repreſented 
per- © your character as ſuperior, not only to the 
you « nobleſt amongſt our contemporaries, but to the 
ublic moſt celebrated in hiſtory. | 
deed WM © After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what 
10try « ſhould induce me to ſet ſo high a value upon 
rould BI © theſe little tranſient honours of the Senate. I 
mon) Wi © will acknowledge then the whole truth, and 
une lay open my heart before you with a freedom 
f the Wil © becoming that philoſophy we cultivate, and that 
word. Wl * friendſhip we profeſs : A friendſhip delivered 
have down to us from our parents, and 9 5 by 
d the BY « many reciprocal good offices. | ; 
ofed: Let me previouſly obſerve, that, if ever any ; 
taken, . nan was a ſtranger to the de efur re of empty ap: 11 
'c il plauſe and vulgar admiration, it is myſelf: And nt 
t Jon © this frame of mind, which I poſſeſs by temper, . 3 
char « has been ſtill ſtrengthened (if I am not der 1 
{your i « ceived) by reaſon and philoſophy. As an evi- 444 
'rred in MW © dence of this, I appeal to my Conſulate ; ig 4 
n autho- iſ © which, as in every other part of my life, though 1 
4 = «] purſued. that condudt, J confeſs, from whence 1 q 
ut, i — 161 
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< thought they were of themſelves an object 


. < worthy of my ambition. On the contrary, 1 
* refuſed the government of a very noble pro- 


<* yiace : And, notwithſtanding it was highly pro- 
<« bable I might have obtained a Triumph, yet I 


< forbore to proſecute my pretenſions of that 


&* kind. I forbore too the offering myſelf as a 


, candidate for the office of Augur: Though you 


« are ſenſible, I dare ſay, that I might have ſuc- 
< ceeded without much difficulty. But J will ac- 
« knowledge, that the injurious treatment I after- 


* wards ſuffered, though you always ſpeak of it 


t jndeed as a circumſtance which reflects the 


* higheſt honour upon my character, and as a 


© misfortune only to the Republic, has rendered 
me deſirous of receiving the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
marks of my Country's approbation. For this 
< reaſon, I ſollicited the office of Augur, which 


<< had before declined : And, as little as I once 


ce 8 the military honours deſerved my pur- 
te ſuit, I am now ambitious of that diſtinction which 
the Senate uſually confers on its ſucceſsful Ge- 


. E nerals. I will own, I have ſome view by this 


* means of healing the wounds of my former un- 
« merited diſgrace : And therefore, though I juſt 


now declared that I would not regugſt your aid 


* on this occaſion, I recall my words, and do moſt 
« earneſtly requeſt your ſuffrage and aſſiſtance; 


"0G upon the ſuppoſition, however, that what l 


have performed in this campaign ſhall not ap- 


40 pear contemptible in your eyes, but, on the 


* contrary, far ſuperior to the actions of many of 


40 thoſe 


” | Book IX. 
. © true honours might be: derived, yet I never 
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«choſe Generals who have obtained the moſt 1. R. 13. 
« glorious rewards from the Senate. mn 
41 have obſerved (and you are ſenſible I al- . 
« ways liſten with great attention whenever you s 
« deliver your opinions) that as often as any que- 
« ſtion of this nature has come before the Senate, 
«you were leſs inquifitive into the military than 
« civil conduct of the Proconſul. It was the po- 
« litical ordinances he had eſtabliſhed, and the 
© moral qualities he had diſplayed, that ſeemed 
«to have the principal weight in determining 
«your vote. If you ſhould examine my preten- 
«ſons in this view, you will fee, that, with a 
© weak and inconſiderable army, I found a ſtrong 
defence, againſt the danger of a very formidable 
«invaſion, in the lenity and juſtice of my govern- | 
ment. By theſe aids I effected what I never 
* could by the moſt powerful legions : I recovered - 
"the friendſhip of our alienated allies, firmly 
"ſtrengthened their allegiance to the Republic, 
* and conciliated their affection at a time when 
they were waiting the opportunity of ſome fa 
ourable revolution to deſert us. But perhaps 
J have expariated farther upon this ſubje& than 
"Was neceſſary ; ; eſpecially to you, before whom 
all our allies in general are accuſtomed to lay their 
* complaints, To them therefore I refer you for 
" an account of the benefits they have received 
* by my adminiftration. They will all of them, 
vas with one voice, I am perſuaded, give you the 
" moſt advantageous teſtimony in my favour ; but 
WII _ illuſtrious clients of yours, the. 
| 255 5 . 
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5 The gebt above e ee Fu was owing from 4rio-. 
barzancs to Brutus, was not the only affair which the latter had 
recommended to Cicero : He had EY him with another 
much more troubleſome. a 12 

The city of Salamis in Cyprus owed to two of his 8 45 


he pretended, Scaptius and Matinius, above twenty thouſand. 


_ pounds flerling upon bond, at a moſt extravagant intereſt ; and he 
| begged of Cicero to take their perſons and concerns under his 


ſpecial protection. 


bad granted every thing which was aſked to Scapt ius, a Præ- 


Ad Att. 
vi. 1. 


fecture in Cyprus, with ſome troops of horſe, with which he miſ.. 
erably haraſſed the poor Salaminians, in order to force them to 


comply with his unreaſonable demands: For he ſhut up their 
evhole Senate in the Council room, till fue of them were Harved 
ta death with hunger. Brutus laboured to place him in the 
ſame degree of favour with Cicero : But Cicero, being informed. 
at t Epheſus of this violence, by a deputation from Salamis, made 
it the firſt act of his government to recall the troops from G- 
prus, and put an end to Scaptius's Præfecture; having laid it 
down for a rule, to grant no command to any man, who wa: 
concerned in trade, or negotiated money in the province: To give 
5 however to Brutus, he enjoined the Salaminians to 
py of Scaptius's bord, which they were ready to do according 
the tenor of his edit, by which he had ordered, that 15 
3 his province ſhould carry above one per cent. by the month. 
Scaptius refaſed to take the money on thoſe terms, inſiſting or 


four per cent., as the condition of his bond exprefled ; which 


by computation almoſt doubled the principal ſam ; while the 


Salaminians, as they protefted to Cicero, could not have paid the 
original debt, if they had not been enabled to do it by his help, and 
out of his own dues, that he had remitted to them, which . 


to Somewhat more than Scaptius's legal demand. 


This extortion raiſed Ciceros indignation ; and, notwith« 
Randin g the repeated inſtances of Brutus and Atticus, he was 
determined to over-rule it; though Brutus, in order to move 


. e — proper to confeſs, what,he 


* Dei 


Book IX. 
*Cypriatis * and Cappadecians: To whom I may 
” likewiſe add your great and royal friend, Prince | 


Appius, who was Brutus“ father-in lau, 


IX, 
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1 Deiotarus. If thus to act is a merit of the moſt V. R. 20 A 
INCE . 1 * 1 
« * ſuperior kind, if, in all ages, the number has Wo CUE 8 
Ario- | 404 Guat, 1 
1 had all along difenbled, that the debt was really bis o', s # 
a Scaptius only his agent in it. This ſurprized Cicero ſtill more, 3 
Þ and though he had a warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet he bl 
* as could not conſent to ſo flagrant an injuſtice, but makes frequent | a 
IP] and heavy complaints of it in his letters to Atticus. In one of bf 
ch 5 | them he ſays, © You have now the ground of my conduct; 4 
er his « if Brutus does not approve it, I ſee no reaſon why we 41 
; bu” « ſhould love him; but I am ſure it will be approved by his Y 
ag uncle Caro. In another, If Brutus thinks, that I ought 11 
we] « to allow him four per cent., when by edi& 1 have decreed Fi 
_—_ « but one through all the provinces, and that to the ſatisfaction vi 
| FIR | of the keeneſt uſurers ; if he complains, that I denied 2 El 
"IF, % Præfecture to one concerned in trade, which I denied for 1 
. « that reaſon to your friend Lanius, and to Sex. Statius, though Ng 
ed, « Torquatus ſollicited for the one, and Pompey himſelf for the Fl 
made « other, yet without diſguſting either of them; if he takes it EN. 
8 G- 4 ill, that I recalled the troops out of Cyprus, I ſhall be ſorry Fi 
laid is «© indeed, that he has any occaſion to be angry with me; but z 
„ WY © much more, not to find him the man that I took him to be. | 
o give wy J have not forgot, however, what you intimated to me fl 
3 in ſeveral of your letters, that if I brought back nothing elſe 
ording * from the. province but Brutus's Friend/vip, that awould be 
3 « enough; Let it be ſo, ſince you will have it fo; yet it mult 
Py « always be with this exception, as far as it can be done, with- | 
ling or out my committing any wrong.“ — In a third, © How, my Ad Att, | 
which ery” 6; "15 6B We f 1 
nile the ; Om, is very difficult to ſuppoſe that Cato was ignorant of his See Melm. 
WY ITY nephew's infamous extortion, and the horrible proceedings of his Vol. I. p. 
. nephew's agent. For Cato (as Plutarch informs us) having ſettled 426. note 
2 correſpondence throughout all the Roman provinces, received 12 and 13. 
mounted conſtant intelligence of the conduct of the ſeveral Governors in Vid. tuprag 
| their reſpective commands. And the Cyprians had a particular HO FEES 
otwith · elaim to the patronage of Cato, as he had been employed in exe - 
he was cuting a commiſſion, by which the iſland was annexed to the do- 
8 minions of the Republic. Cicero, in a letter to Caro, calls them 
1 (as we ſee) thoſe illuſtrious clients of yours — and refers him to 
4 them for a teſtimony of his good conduct in his government, of 
Deio- which Cyprus was a part. 
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* been far leſs conſiderable of thoſe who knew 
how to ſubdue their deſires than to vanquiſh 
their enemies, he that has given an inſtance of 
both, cannot certainly but be deemed, in Cats 


« eſtimation at leaſt, to have ſtrengthened his 
claim to the honours of his Country, and to 
have improved the ſplendor of his military at- 


« chtevements, by the more unuſual luſtre of his 


* ciyil conduct. 
Let me in the laſt place, and as in n dener 


of my own ſollicitations, call in Philoſophy for 


my advocate; than which nothing has afforded 


« me a more valuable ſatisfaction. The truth is, 


« ſhe is /one of the nobleſt bleſſings that the gods 


* have beſtowed on man. At her ſhrine we have 
both of why from our earlieſt years, paid our 


. dear Atticus, you, n my integrity and wood con- 


ibid, vi. Ts 
A 1 


duct, and are vexed ſometimes, you ſay, that you are not 


« with me, how can ſuch a thing, as Exnius ſays, come out 


te of your mouth, to deſire me to grant troops to Scaptius, for 
* the ſake of extorting money ? Could you, if you were with 


me, ſuffer me to do it, if I would ?—If I really had done 
' « ſuch a thing, with what face could I ever read again, or 


* touch thoſe books of mine, with which you are ſo much 
« plea'ed ?*” He tells him likewiſe in confidence, that all Bru- 


 tus's letters to him, even when he was aſking favours, avere un- 


mamerly, churliſb, and arrogant, without regarding either what 
or to whom he was writing ; and, if he continued in that hu 
mour, you may love him alone, ſays be, you ſhall have no rival 
of me; but be will come, I believe, to a better mind, But, to 
fhew, after all, what a real inclination he had to oblige him, 


be never left urging King Ariobarzanes til he had JSqueezed 

= from him a bundred talents, in part of Brutus's debt, or about 
 taventy thouſand pounds ; the ſame fam, 5 which had 
been — to Cicero DT 


f joint 
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joint and equal adorations: And, while ſhe has 
been thought, by ſome, the companion only of 
« indolent and ſecluded ſpeculatiſts, we (and we 


alone I had almoſt ſaid) have introduced her into 


the world of buſineſs, and familiarized her with 
* the moſt active and important ſcenes. She 


4 therefore it is that now ſollicits you in my be- | 


* half; and when Philoſophy is the ſuppliant, 
Cato, ſurely, can never refuſe. To ſay all in 
* one word: Be well aſſured, if I ſhould prevail 
with you to concur in procuring a decree I ſo 


„much wiſh to obtain, I ſhall conſider myſelf as 


«* wholly indebred for that honour to your autho- 
« rity and friendſhip. Farewel.“ 


But Cato was not to be moved from his purpoſe 


by theſe compliments, or motives of friend{hip : 


He was an enemy by principle to all decrees of 
this kind, and thought them beſtowed too cheap» 
ly, and proſtituted to occaſions unworthy of them 
ſo that, when Cicero Letters came under delibe- 
ration, though he ſpoke with all imaginable ho- 
nour and reſpect of Cicero, and highly extolled 
both his civil and military adminiſtration, yet he 


voted againſt the ſupplication t, which was de- 
creed however, without any other difſenting voice, 
except that of Favonius, who loved always to mi- 


Cicero had undoubtedly no claim to the honour he de- 
manded ; and for this reaſon, among others, becauſe: the 
number of the ſlain, on the fide of the enemy, was not ſo 


great as the laws in theſe caſes required ; as is evident from 


a Letter of Cælius to Cicero on the ſubject. Vid. Ep. Fam. 
VIIL ii. Ml. vi. 6. "FE 
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v. R. 703. mic Cato, and of Hirrus, who had a perſonal 


quarrel with Cicero: Yet, when the vote was 

over, Cato himſelf aſſiſted in drawing up the decree, 
and had his name inſerted in it, which was the 
uſual mark of a particular approbation of the 
thing, and friendſhip to the perſon in whole fa- 
vour it paſſed. But Cato's anſwer to Cicero's Let- 

ter will ſhew the temper of the man, and the 
grounds on which he acted on this occaſion. 


MM. Cato to M. 7. Cicero, Emperor. 


« Not only my regard for the Republic, but 
my affection for you, makes me very ſincerely 
5 rejoice in finding, that you exerciſe the ſame 
integrity and vigilance in the conduct of our 
„arms abroad, as diſtinguiſhed our adminiſtra- 
tion of your moſt important affairs at home. 
« I have therefore paid your actions that honour, 
* which, according to my beſt judgment, was due 
to them: And, in ſpeaking of them before the 
„Senate, as well as afterwards, when I aſſiſted in 
drawing up the decree in your favour, I aſcribed 
to your probity and prudent conduct the de- 
« fence of your province, the preſervation of the 
„crown and perſon of Ariobarzanes, and the re- 
« covery of the allies to their duty and affection 
to our empire. If you rather chuſe, however, 
that we ſhould aſcribe to the gods thoſe ad- 
« vantages, for which the Republic is not at all 
1 indebted c fortune, but wholly to your mode- 
ration And conſummate wiſdom, I am glad that 
15 ne Senate has decreed a "RON TAG: But it 

555 your 
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« your willingneſs to let fortune have the credit 
vor your actions be for this reaſon, that you 
„imagine a thankſgiving neceſſarily opens your 


* way to a triumph, I muſt obſerve, that the lat- 
ter 1s not always a conſequence of the former. 


_ « Yet granting it were, ig it not far more to the 


« honour of a General to have it declared, by a 


vote of the Senate, that he preſerved his province 


« by the mildneſs and equity of his adminiſtration, 
than that he owed it either to the firength of 
4 his troops, or to the favour of the gods © ſuch, at 
« leaſt, were my ſentiments when this queſtion 
came before the Houſe : And, if I have employ- 
« ed more words than uſual in explaining them, 
it was from a deſire of convincing you, that, 
« though I propoſed to the Senate what I thought 
« would be moſt for the advantage of your re- 

* putation, I rejoice that they have determined 
« what is moſt agreeable to your wiſhes. I have 


only to requeſt the continuance of your friend- 


* ſhip; and to intreat you ſteadily to perſevere in 
“ thoſe paths of integrity which you have hi- 


* therto purſued, both in reſpe& to our allies 


2 and to the Republic u. Farewel.“ 


u cc This 1 (to ſpeak in vintuoſo language) is an unique, 


and extremely valuable, as being the only compoſition that 
has been tranſmitted to us from the hands of Cato. It con- 


« firms what Plutarch expreſsly aſſerts, that Cato's manners 


„were by no means of a rough and unpoliſhed caſt, as no 


- * refuſal could have been drawn up in more decent and civil 
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* terms. A judicious eye, however, cannot but diſcern, through : 


this veil of politeneſs, the nice touches of a delicate and con- 


08 —— "one Nevertheleſs, as Cicero had a farther ſuit 
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cæſar was not diſpleaſed, perhaps, to hear of 
Cato's ſtifinels, as it might neural create a cold- 


ene 40 the Senate, in the tet of a triumph, he choſe 


to diſlemble his reſeatment, and en! the Dilowing vil an- 
| * to Cato. 


| T SE 
* Praiſe from thy kps tir mine with joy ro Boa: 
He beft can give it who deſerves it moſt: 
ce As Heltor, 1 think, ſays to the venerable Priam in one of 


: „Neu's plays. Honoyrable indeed js that applauſe which 


** is beſtowed by thoſe who have themſelves been the conſtant 


object of uniyerſal approbation. Accordingly, I eſteem the 


t encomiums you conferred ypon me in the Senate together 
% with your congratulatory letter as a diſtinction of the higheſt 
and moſt illuſtrious kind. Nothing could be more agreeable 
* to my wiſhes, as nothing could be more glorious for my repu- 
tation, than your having thus freely given to friendſhip what- 


* ever you could ftriftly give to truth, Were Rome entirely | 


1 compoſed of Catos, or could it produce many (as it is ſur- 
** prrzing it can furniſh even one) of that venerable character, my 
«« deſires would be amply ſatisfied : And I ſhould prefer your 


_ © fingle approbation to all the laurels and all the triumphal 


cars in the univerſe. In my own judgment, indeed, and ac- 


* cording to the refined eſtimate of true philoſophy, the com- 
pfiments you paid me in the Senate, and which haye been 
* tranſmitted to me by my friends, are undoubtedly the moſt 


Eo ſignificant diſtinction I can poſſibly receive. I acquainted you, 


* in my former letter, with the particular motives which in- 


1 duced me to be defirous (for I will- not call it ambitjous) of 


* a triumph: And if the reaſons I have affigned will not, in 
« your apinion, juſtify a warm purſuit of that honor, they mult 


prove, at leaſt, that I ought not to refuſe it, if the Senate 


* ſhould make me the offer. And J hope that Aſſembly, in con- 


« {ideration of my ſervices in this province, will not think me 
« undeſerving of a reward ſo uſually conferred, If I ſhould 
not . this hope, * 

53 
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neſs between him and Cicero: For, in a congra- 


tulatory letter to Cicero upon the ſucceſs of his 


arms, and the ſupplication decreed in his honour, 
he aggravated the rudeneſs and ingratitude of 
Cato. Cicero himſelf was highly diſguſted at it, 
eſpecially when Cato ſoon afterwards voted a ſup- 
plication to his ſon-in-law Bibulus. Cato, ſays 
Cicero, was ſhamefully malicious; he gave me what 
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—— . 


I did not aſh, a cbaracter of integrity, juſtice, and 


clemency, but denied me what I did — Yet this 


ſame man voted a ſupplication of twenty days to 


Bibulus: Pardon me if I cannot bear this uſage. 

Cicero, in writing afterwards to Atticus on the 
ſame ſubject, ſays, © Conſider what you would ad- 
* viſe me with regard to a Triumph, to which my 
friends invite me: For my part, if Bibulus, 
„who, while there was a Parthian in Syria, ne- 
ver ſet a foot out of the gates of Antioch, any 
© more than he did upon a certain occaſion out of 
b his own houſe “, had not ſollicited a 1 


Ke indeed you kindly . that, as you have dls me the ho- 
< nour you thought moſt to my glory, you would rejoice in 
my obtaining thoſe which are moſt to my inclination. And 


« this diſpoſition you have already very fincerely ſhewn, not 


„only by your letter, but by having ſigned the decrece that has 
* paſſed in my favour. For decrees of this kind, I know, are 

* uſually ſubſcribed by thoſe who are moſt in the intereſt of 
the perſon to whoſe honour they are voted. I will only 
* add, that I hope to ſee you very ſoon: And may I find 


© the Republic in a happier ſituation than wins my fears . 


<« ſage! Farewell.“ | 
N. Z. This is that Bibulus, of ubs lot, when che con- 
tempt he met with abroad made him hut himſelf up in his 


Vid. ſa I 
vol. VIII. 
p- 356 & 


372. 


own houſe, Cicero once ſaid, or pretends to have ſaid, even 


in the ps of Pompey, that be preferred it, unhappy as 
77 1 ſhould 


1] us 
5 i 
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« ] ſhould have been quiet; but now it is a 

* ſhame to ſit ſill. 70 Again, As to a Triumph, 
* T had no thoughts of it before Bibulus's moſt 
« impudent letters, by which he obtained an 
© honourable ſupplication. If he had really done 
« all that he has written, I ſhould rejoice at it, and 


* wiſh well to his ſuit; but for him, who never 


Midd. 33. 


Ad Att. 
"v.31. © 


E 
* . 


Midd. Ir 5. 


Vid. ſupr. 


Pp. 186. 
id. ſupr. 


p. 161, 
> amd 


* ſtirred beyond the walls while there was an ene- 


my on this fide the Euphrates *, to have ſuch an 
* honour decreed ; and for me, whoſe army in- 


* ſpired all their hopes and ſpirits into his, not to 


obtain the ſame, will be a diſgrace to us; I ſay 

* to us, joining you to myſelf: Wherefore I am 

determined to puſh at all, and hope to obtain 
4 all.” | 


The remaining part of Ciceros government 
was employed in the civil affairs of the province, 
where his whole care was to eaſe the ſeveral cities 
and diſtriets of that exceſſive load of debts, in 


it might appear, to \ all the Splendid 7 riumphs of the my viclo- 


rious General. Vide ſupra, p. 75. | 

* After the contemptible account which Cicere gives of Bi- 
Buluss conduct in Syria, it muſt appear ſtrange to ſee him ho- 
noured with a /upplication, and aſpiring even to a triumph: But 


this was not for any thing that he himſelf had done (for he 


had ſaffered ® a defeat) but for what, before the arrival of 
Bibulus, his Lieutenant Ca/ſjus had perfarmed againſt the Par- 
thians ; the ſucceſs of the Lieutenants being aſcribed always to 
the auſpices of the General, who reaped the reward and glory 
of it : And as the Parthians were the moſt dangerous enemies 


. of the Republic, and: the more particularly dreaded at this time 


for their late victory over Craſſus, ſo any advantage gained 


againſt them was ſure to be well received at Roe, and xepaid 


** all the honours that could — be demanded. 
> + | which 


viclo- 


of Bi- 
m ho- 
But 
for he 
al of 
Par- 
ays to 
glory 
emies 
s time 
zained 
repaid 


hich 


bis family at his own expence, but prevailed with 
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which the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of former y.R. Ges- 


Governors had involved them. He laid it down 


for the fixt rule of his adminiſtration, not to ſuffer 402 Conſ. 
any money to be expended either upon himſelf or his © 


officers : And when one of his Lieutenants, L. 
Tullius, in paſſing through the country, exadted 


only the forage and firing which was due by law, 
and that but once a-day, and not, as all others had 


done before, from every town- and village through 


which they paſſed, he was much out of humour, 


and could not help complaining of it, as a ſtain 
upon his government, ſince none of his people beſides 
had taken even a ſingle farthing. All the wealthier 


cities of the province uſed to pay to all their Pro- 


conſuls large contributions, for being exempted 
from furniſhing winter-quarters to the army : Cy- 
prus alone had paid yearly, on this fingle account, 
two hundred talents, or about forty thouſand 
pounds: But Cicero remitted: this whole tax to 
them, which alone made a vait revenue and ap- 
plied all the cuſtomary perquiſites of his office to 
the relief of the diſtreſſed province: Yet for all 
his ſervices and generoſity which amazed the 


poor people, he would accept no honours but 
what were merely verbal, prohibiting all expen- 


five monuments, as /atues, temples, brazen horſes, 
Cc. which, by the flattery of Aſia, uſed to be 
erected of courſe to all Governors, though never 
ſo corrupt and oppreſſive. While he was upon 
his viſitation of the Aſiatic diſtricts, there hap- 


pened to be a kind of famine in the country; 


yet, wherever he came, he not only provided for 


the 
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Y. R. 703. the 3 and dealers, who had any quan- «| 
tity of corn in their ſtorehouſes, to ſupply the 
Ad * people with it on eaſy terms; living himſelf all «] 
the while /p/endidly and hoſpitably, and keeping an 
open table, not only for all the Roman officers, but «; 

the gentry of the province. In the following let- « 1 


ter to Atticus, he gives him a ſummary view of MW «| 

= J* his manner of governing, « {| 

as "op e ſee, ſays he, that you are much 1 90 40 

1 « with my moderation and abſtinence ; but you 4e 
* would be much more ſo, if you were with 

me; eſpecially at Laadicea, where I did won- F 


ders at the ſeſſions, which I have juſt held, for 
the affairs of the dioceſes, from the thirteenth 
4 February to the firſt of May. Many cities 
_ © were Wholly freed from all their debts; many 
greatly eaſed ; and all, by being allowed to 
* govern W by their own laws, have 
« recovered new life. There are two ways, by 
< which I haye put them in a capacity of freeing, 
< or of caſing themſelves at leaſt from their debts; 
the one is by ſuffering no expence at all to be 
made on the account of my government. When 
I ſay none at all, I ſpeak not hyperbolically ; 
there is not ſo much as a farthing : It is incre- 
« dible to think, what relief they have found 
from this ſingle article. The other is this; 
„their own Gree# Magiſtrates had ſtravgely 
< abuſed and plundered them. I examined every 
* one of them who had born any office for ten 
« years paſt: They all plainly confeſſed; and, 
without the ignominy of a public conviction, 


made reſtitution of the money, Which 0 
ts 
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an- had pillaged: So that che people, who had I. ER, 03. 


the paid nothing to our farmers for the preſent 49. n 
all luſtrum, have now paid the arrears of the laſt, 4 Conf. 


* even Without murmuring. This has placed me 
jn high favour with the publicans: A grate- 
« ful ſet of men, you will ſay: I have really. 
found them ſuch. — The reſt of my juriſdiction 
„ ſhall be managed with the ſame addreſs, and 
« create the ſame admiration of my clemency and' 
« eaſineſs?, There is no difficulty of acceſs to 


7 Surely a corrupt and vicious taſte for glory was never more 
viſible in any man than it is in Cicero, when he affects to de- 
ſpiſe ® his provincial government of Cilicia; where he had done 
more good and deſerved more praiſe, than in any one ſcene of - 
his life ; having, agreeably to his determmed purpoſe, when he 
entered upon that employment, ſo conducted himſelf as to leave 
the innocence and integrity of his adminifiration for à pattern of 
government to all 3 Proconſuls. But, though he had 
there (as our late Laureate obſerves) © thrown into actual Cibb. p. 
« practice thoſe various virtues, of which, as a private man, 78. 
he had hitherto only recommended the precepts; yet ſo quiet, 
«To confined an eminence, ſuch fimplicity of virtue, alas 
* had no charms for Cicero. The thing itfelf was quite dic vid. ſupr. 
© agreeable to his temper. And truly a temper more delicately p- 253. 
difficult to pleaſe we ſeldom meer with ; yet was not this 
* diſtaſte more extraordinary than the reaſons for it. Th 
« whole affair is too inconfiderable for a man of my flrength and 
© capacity, auh am able to ſuſtain, as I uſed to do, the weigh- 
* tier bufineſs of the Republic. Ham 3 non oft dignum 


3 When juſt ſetting out fy his prodihei for . he writes thus to Cæ- Ep. Fam, ii, 
lius : «© Rome, my friend, Rome alone, is the object that merits your atten- 12. 

tion: And may you ever live within the ſplendor of that illuſtrious Melm. vi. 4 

*ſcene! All foreign employments (and it was my ſentiment from my 

* firſt entrance into the world) are below the ambition of thoſe who have 

« talents to diſtinguiſh themſelves on that more conſpicuous theatre. And 


* would to God, as I was ever well convinced of this truth, I had always 
® aCted ener,“ P 


« me, | 
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V. R. 703. © me, as there is to all other provincial Govern- 


IT wy © ors; no introduction by my Chamberlain: 1 2 
402 Conſ. « am Aan up before day, and walking in my 1 
„ hall, with my doors open, as I uſed to do : 

un 


« when a candidate at Rome: This is great and 
*gracons here ; _ not at all troubleſome 


t iribus noftris, qui majora onera, in Republica, 4 inere & et 
ce pgſſem et ſoleam.) 
This weightier buſineſs of the Republic, if we conſider>the 
whole political conduct of Cicero we muſt, obſerve to be 
mere party buſineſs ; nothing more than employing his utmoſt 
"eloquence to defend the Senate in its uſurpations upon the 
rights of the People, and to defend every ſuper-egregious 
villain who profeſſed himſelf his admirer, or to be of the 
Ariſtocratical faction; becauſe, ſo long as the Senate governed 
with ſovereign authority, ſo long Cicero, by the means of 
that ſame eloquence, had a conſiderable ſhare in the  govern- 


ment. 
: For, as to what the Lovin i imagines, that Cicers's great 
8 object was to mend the morals of Rome, an enterprize not 


7 | << within the reach of human policy, benevolence, or wiſdom to 
effect,“ it does not appear that Cicero had any ſuch chime- 
rical project. Ill qualified muſt he have been for a Reformer 
of manners, who made it his buſineſs to ſkreen from puniſh- 
ment the moſt notorious violators of the laws, even corrupt 
—- Judges, that fold decrees. Vid. vol. VIII. p. 335 & 344. He 

Vid. vol. employed his eloquence to defend Antonius, of whoſe robberies 
VIII. p. he ſhared the profit: He defended Vatinius and Gabinius, men 
359 whom he himſelf had branded for knaves ; and, as we have 
ſeen, was ready to defend Catiline, if Catiline would have 
requeſted that favour. Vid. vol. VIII. p. 785. Even in the 
Suppreſſion of Catiline's Conſpiracy, which he for ever boaſts of 
as the moſt glorious of all exploits, his manner of doing it was 
_ abſolutely illegal and inexcuſable, and of fo pernicious a ten- 
dency, that he ſeems richly to have deſerved the baniſhment 
to which he was condemned on that account. Vide vol. VII. 

p. 283, the note; and 305. 


« to 


X. Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 1 


rn- „to me, _ my old habit and 1 VRs 703+ 
: I « & c. 7 | 7 = fs 
my 


But deer s anertod of governing gave no ſmall Midd. 46. 


= umbrage, i it ſeems, to his predeceſſor Appius, who 
conſidered it as a reproach upon | himſelf, and 
285 ſent ſeveral querulous letters to Cicero, becauſe 
OI. he had reverſed ſome of his conſtixutions : : * And Ad Att. 
* no wonder, ſays Cicero, that he is diſpleaſed with *.. 

>the * my manner ; for what can be more unkke than 
o be Bl © his adminiſtration and nine? Under him the 
ou province was drained by expences and exactions; 
vious under me, not a penny levied for public or private 
f the * ſe : What: ſhall I ſay of his Prafects, attendants, 
age * Lieutenants * Of their plunders, rapines, inju- Vid. infra, 
_ * ries ? Whereas now, there is not a ſingle family? 

* governed with ſuch order, diſcipline, and mo- 
gen WI © deſty, as my province. This ſome of Appius's - 
ze not Ul © friends interpret ridiculouſly, as if I was taking 
lom to Wl © pains to exalt my own character, in order to 
_ * depreſs his; and doing all this, not for the 
puri Wil © ſake of my own credit, but of his diſgrace.” 
corrupt Cicero's letters to Appius make one book of Midd. 4. 
+ He Bi his familiar epiſtles, the greateſt part of which 
_ are of the „ mea my on the een 
en 5 * What pity it is that a man who be ſo well what was 
Au the right, and could occaſionally conform his conduct ſo ſtrictly 
caſts of Ml it, ſhould appear, even by his own account of himſelf, to 
7 it was have had no better motive for ſo doing than mere wain-glory, 
1s a ten- and the defire of applauſe; and ſhould be all the while a deteſt- 
. able hypocrite, a villain in his heart, and ſo ſhameleſs as to 
1, VII. 2 no ſcruple to own to his intimate friend, that he practiſed 

ood and hypocriſy without ſeruple, and as a neceſſary means _ 
1 o the living comfortably in the world. We ſhall meet with | 


10 canfeſſion very ſoon, in one of his letters. 
their 
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their mutual jealouſies and complaints. In this 


Chr. ſlippery ſtate of their friendſhip, an accident 


happened at Rome, which had like to have put 
an end to it. His daughter Tullia, after part- 
ing from her ſecond huſband Craſſipes, as it is 


probably thought, by divorce, he being alive at 


this time, and under Ciceros diſpleaſure, was 


' Ad Att. 


vi. 6. 


married, in her father's abſence, to a third, P, 


Cornelius Dolabella : Several parties had been 


offered to her, and, among theſe, Tib. Claudius 
Nero, who afterwards married Livia, whom Au. 


guſtus took away from him: Nero made his 
Propoſals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him 


to the women, to whom he had left the manage- 


ment of that affair; but, before thefe overtures 


reached them, they had made up the match 
with Dolabella, being mightily taken with his 
complaiſant and obſequious addreſs, He was a 
nobleman of Patrician deſcent, and of great parts 
and politeneſs ; but of a violent, daring, ambi- 
tious temper, and, by a life of pleaſure and ex- 
pence, greatly diſtrefſed in his fortunes ; which 
made Cicero very uneaſy when he came afterwards 
to know it. Dolabella, at the time of his mar- 
riage, for which he made way alſo by the divorce 
of his firſt wife, gave a proof of his enterprizing 


genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius of proc: 
tices againſt the ſlate in his government of Cilicia, 
and of bribery and corruption in his ſuit for the 
Ib. iii. 12. 

cero, and made it natural to ſuſpect that he pri- 
vately favoured the impeachment, where the ac- 


Conſulſbip. This put a great difficulty upon Cr 


cuſer was bis ſon-in-law r- But, in + clearing him- 
es ſelf 
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this ſelf of it to Appius, though he diſſembled in diſ- V. R. 504. 

dent i claiming any knowledge of that match, yet he 4 Che. 

put was very ſincere in profeſſing himſelf an utter 402 Gon. 

art- ſtranger to the impeachment, and was in truth, 

it is for his own ſake, greatly diſturbed at it. But as, l 
c at from the circumſtance of his ſucceeding to Appirs | 
was in his government, he was of all men the moſt 1 
, P. capable of ſerving or hurting him at the trial, li 
been ſo Pompey, who took great pains to ſcreen Ap- | 
udius tus, was extremely deſirous to engage Cicero on | 
1 Au. their ſide, and had thoughts of ſending one of his l 
e his fens to him for that purpoſe : But Cicero ſaved ; 
him them that trouble, by declaring early and open- | 
nage- ly for Appius, and promiſing every thing from | 
tures the province that could be of any ſervice to him: 1 
natch So that Appius, inſtead of declining a trial, con- is 
þ his trived io bring it on as ſoon as he could; and 1 
was a with that view, having dropt his pretenſions ro 1 
parts I = Triumph, entered the City, and offered himſelf | 
ambt- to his Judges, before his accuſer was prepared 1 
d ex- for him: He was acquitted, without any difficulty, 1 
which of both the indiftments. i 
wards The following Letters not only lay before us the | ; 
mar- baſe hypocritical conduct of Cicero, with regard to l 
ivorce Appius and Dolabella, but contain ſeveral import- 3 
rizing ant particulars of what at this time was doing at oi 
prac- Rome in relation to Pompey and Caſar, and the I 
DIlicia, CPE breach between them, If 
Or the 4 
on Ci. Marcus clas to Cicero. 1 
ne pri Tk 1 
the ac- « You have been informed I doubt not, that Ep. Fam. | 
g him- * Delabella has exhibited articles of impeachment mn | 


| ſelf | ' _ againſt 5. 
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« againſt Appius: And this proſecution ſeems to be 
more agreeable to the world in general than 1 
imagined. Appius however has acted with great 

prudence upon the occaſion: For, as ſoon as his 


< adverſary had lodged his information, he with- 


« drew his petition for a Triumph, and imme- 


« diately entered the City. By this means he ſi- 


© lenced the reports to his diſadvantage ; as he 
appeared more willing to take his trial than his 
<« proſecutor expected. Appius relies greatly, in 
this conjuncture, upon your aſſiſtance: And, I am 

« perſuaded, you are not diſinclined to ſerve him. 
« You' have it now in your power to do fo, as 
far as you ſhall think proper: Though I muſt 
« add, you would be more at liberty to limit 

« your good offices toward him, if you and he 
« had never been ill together. But, as the caſe 
< now ſtands, ' were you to meaſure out your 


© ſervices by the right he has to demand them, it 


might be ſuſpected that you were not ſincere in 
your reconcilement : Whereas you can ha- 


 * zard no cenſure by obliging him, as you will 


« ſhew that you are not to be diſcouraged from 


acting a generous part, even where friendſhip | 


might incline you to the contrary, This re- 
minds me of acquainting you, that Dol/abella's 
<« wife obtained a divorce juſt upon the commence- 
ment oY" this proſecution. I remember the com- 
milſion a © gou left with me, when you ſet out for 


I ſeems very ewident Fe cis — tha there was hs fab 
proſpect of a divorce between Dolabella and his wife before 


Cicero 42 oft Rome; and that Cicero had commiſſi oned Cœlius, 


« the 
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« the province: As, I dare ſay, you have not forgotten V. R. 703- 
« what I afterwards wrote to you concerning that Bef. Ohr. 
« affair. I have not time to enlarge upon it at 402 Conf. 
« preſent : Only let me adviſe you, how much ſoev e 
« you may reliſh the ſcheme, to wait the event of 

* this trial, before you diſcover your ſentiments. If, 

© indeed, your inclinations ſhould be known, it will 

« raiſe a very invidious clamour againſt you : And 
« ſhould you give Dolabella the leaſt intimation of 
them, they will certainly become more public than 
« will be convenient either for your intereſt or your” 
« honour. He would undoubtedly be unable to 
* conceal a circumſtance ſo advantageous to his 
« preſent views, and which would give ſo much 
credit to the proſecution in which he is engaged: 
« And, I am perſuaded, he would ſcarce refrain 


8 from making it the ſubject of his converſation, 


* notwithſtanding he was ſure the diſcovery would 
prove to his prejudice. | 
* Pompey, J am told, intereſts himſelf extremely 
« in behalf of Appius; infomuch that it is gene- 
« rally imagined he has a deſign of ſending one 
« of his ſons to ſollicit you in his favour. Mean 


while we are in the humour here of acquitting © 


* all criminals : Nothing, in truth, ſo baſe and ſo 

« o1llainous can be perpetrated, that is not ſure 
F eſcaping puniſhment. You will perceive how 

«* wondrouſly active our Conſuls are in their office, 
« when I tell you that they have not yet been 


in caſe this event ſhould happen, to take ſome meaſures 8 pro- 
curing a match betaveen Dolabella and his daughter Tullia. 
Melm. Vol. I. p. 438. 
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* able to procure a ſingle decree of the Senate, 
ce except one for appointing the Latian feſtivals, 
« Even our friend Curio has not hitherto acted 


c oth any ſpirit in his Tribunate : As indeed it 


eig impoſſible to deſcribe the general indolence that 
« has ſeized us. If it were not for my conteſt 


s with the vintners, and the ſurveyors of the 


public aqueducts, all Rome would appear in a 


« profound lethargy. In ſhort, I know not to 
„what degree the Parthians may have animated 
yu. But as for us, in this part of the world, we 


. _ * are faſt aſleep. But how much ſoever we may 


Vid. ſupr. ; 


P · 186. 


7M People. 


want to be awakened, I hope it will not be by 


* the Parthians, It is reported, nevertheleſs, 


« though I know not on what foundation, that 
<* they have gained ſome ſlight advantage over 
« the troops of Bibulus near mount Amanus. 
Since I wrote the above, I muſt recall what 
* I faid concerning Curio: The cold fit is at length 
« expelled by the warmth of thoſe cenſures to 


* which the levity of his conduct has expoſed 


„ him. For, not being able to carry his point 


with reſpet to the intercalation | for which he 


« had applied himſelf to the Pontifical college, in 
* order to lengthen out the period of his Tribum- 
e can miniſtry] he has deſerted the intereſt of 


the Senate, and harangued the People in favour 


« of Czſar. He threatens likewife to propoſe a 


« Viarign Law, ſomewhat of the ſame tendency 


„with the Agrarian, which was formerly at- 
* tempred by Rullus : As allo another, empow- 
c ering the Adiles to diſtribute « corn among the 


4 If 
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4 If you ſhould determine (as I think you 
* ought) to employ your good offices in behalf of 
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Appius, I beg you would take that opportunity 492 Conſ. 


Let me 


* of recommending me to his favour. 


prevail with you likewiſe not to declare yourſelf 


« with reſpect to Dolabella ; as your leaving that 
point at large will be of ſingular importance, not 
* only to the affair I hint at, but alſo in regard to 


* the opinion the world will entertain of your e | 


* ond honour, 


Will it not be a high reflection upon you, if 


« F ſhould not be furniſhed with ſome Grecian 
* panthers? Farewel.“ 


To Marcus Celius, 


« Would For imagine I ſhould ever be at a loſs 
* for words ? I do not mean of that choſen and 
elegant kind which are the privilege of you ce- 
lebrated Orators, but thoſe of ordinary and com- 
mon uſe. Yet, believe me, I am utterly inca- 


Ep.! Fam. 
ii. 

Mia. Vs 
12 


pable of expreſſing the ſollicitude I feel con- 


* cerning the refolutions that may be taken in 
the Senate in regard to the provinces, I am 
i extremely impatient indeed to return to my 


friends at Nome: Among which number you 


are principally in my thoughts. I will confefs 
* likewiſe, that I am quite ſatiated with my go- 


«* vernment. For, in the firſt place, I have more 
« reaſon to apprehend that ſome reverſe of fortune 
may deprive me of the glory have here acquired, 


n than 1 to expect I ſhould be able to raiſe it * ; 
1 2 „And, 


' The Roman Hiſtory. | Book IX, 


„And, in the next place, I cannot but look upon 


r. * the whole buſineſs of this ſcene as much inferior 


* to my ſtrength; which is both able and accu- 
« ſtomed to ſupport a far more important weight. 


Will acknowledge too, that I am uneaſy in the 
« expectation of a very terrible war [with the Par- 


* thians] which is like to be kindled in this part 
« of the world; and which I may probably eſcape, 
* if I fhould obtain my diſmiſſion at the tated time. 

« do not forget the panthers you deſired; 

« and have given my orders to the perſons uſually 

employed in hunting them: But theſe animals 


are exceedingly ſcarce with us. They take it 


* ſo unkind, you muſt know, that they ſhould be 
_ © the only creatures in my province for whom any 
* ſnares are laid, that they have withdrawn them- 
« {elves Fromm. my government, and are gone into 
Caria —— Be well aſſured the honour of your 
« ZXdileſhip is much my care: And this day par- 
« ticularly reminds me of it, as it is the feſtival 

of the Megalenſian games,” [which were under 
the conduct of the Curule Adiles, of whom Cclius 
Wwas now one. The feſtrval began on the fourth 
of April, and continued fix days.) 


1 hope you will ſend me a minute detail of 
our public affairs; as I have an entire depend- 


ance on the accounts which are tranſmitted to 
* me by your hand. Farewel.” | 


I'S: 


Ch 
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To Marcus Celius, Curule Zdile. 


1 Your yery agreeable letters viſit me but ſel- 


dom: Perhaps by ſome accident or other they 
_ © loſe their way, How full was the laſt c which 
came to my hands of the moſt prudent and obliging 


Advice, I had determined indeed to act in the 
« manner you recommend: But it gives an additional 


« ſtrength to one's reſolutions, to find them agree- 


« able to the ſentiments of ſo faithful and ſo ju- 
« dicious a friend. I have often afſured you of my 


© extreme affection for Appius: And I had reaſon 


to believe, after our mutual reconcilement, that 
„he entertained the ſame favourable diſpoſition 
towards me. For he diſtinguiſhed me, in his 


© Conſulate, with great marks of honour and 


« amity.—lI appeal to you, that I was not want- 
« ing, on my part, in a ſuitable return: And, in- 
« deed, he ſtood ſo much the higher in my eſteem, 


« 25 I was ſenſible of the affection he had con- 
* ceived for yon. Add to this, that I am, as you 


66 well know, wholly devoted to Pompey, and ten- 
« derly attached a iſo to Brutus, Can I then want 
* a reaſon of uniting myſelf with Appius, thus 
* {upported, as he is, by the moſt powerful friends 
“and alliances, and flouriſhing in every other ad- 
vantage that can be derived from affluent poſ- 
« ſeſſions, in conjunction with great abilities ? — 


© Believe me, I have never ſaid or done the leaſt 
© thing, throughout the whole courſe of my go- 


« yernment, with a view of prejudicing his repu- 


1 2 tation, And now, that my friend Dolabella 
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the Republic. 


® Curio. | 


Book IX, 
cc has ſo raſhly attacked him, I am exerting all 
* my good offices to diſſipate the riſing ſtorm with 


" which he is threatened. You mentioned ſome- 
i thing of a lethargic inactivity that had ſeized 


| The Roman Hiſtory. 


that you were in a ſtate of ſuch profound tran- 
„ quillity, as well as that our ſpirited friend & was 
& ſo much infected with this general indolence, as 
& not to be in a humour of diſturbing it. But 


the laſt paragraph of your letter, which was 
© written, [obſerved, with your own hand, changed 
* the ſcene, and ſomewhat indeed diſcompoſed 


© me. Is Curio really then become a convert ta 


« Czſar? But, extraordinary as this event may 


&« appear to others, believe me, it is agreeable to 


hat I always ſuſpected. Good Gods! how 


& complaint from any of the parties concerned, 


“do ] long to laugh with you at the ridiculous 
* farce which is acting in your part of the world: 


I have finiſhed my juridical circuit; and not 


© only ſettled the finances of the ſeveral cities 


* upon a more adyantageous baſis, but ſecured 


& to the farmers of the revenues the arrears due 


* to their former agreements, without the leaſt 


“In ſhort, I have given entire ſatisfaction to all 
orders and degrees of men in this province. I 
„ propoſe, therefore, to ſet out for Cilicia on the 


bs ſeventh of May. From whence, after having 


« juſt looked upon the troops in their ſummer 


* cantoament, and ſettled ſome affairs relating to 
* the army, I intend, agreeably to the decree of 
F e Senate tor cane OP to ſet forward to 

* Rome, 


1 rejoiced, no doubt, to hear 


Chap. viii. The Roman Flory. 
Rome. I am extremely impatient, indeed, to re- 
« turn to my friends; but particularly to you, 


« whom I much wiſh to ſee in the adminiſtration 
« of your Adileſhip—Farewel.” 


To Appius Pulcher, 


WEN [I firſt received an account of the ill- 
« judged proſecution which had been commenced 
« againſt you, it gave me great concern; as no- 


thing could poſſibly have happened that I leſs 


expected. But, as ſoon as I had recovered from 


* my ſurpriſe, I was well' ſatisfied that you will 


* eaſily diſappoint the malice of your enemies; as 
J have the higheſt confidence in your own ju- 
«* dicious conduct for that purpoſe; as well as a 
« yery great one in that of your friends. 
many reaſons, indeed, to believe, that the envy 
« of your adverſaries will only brighten that cha- 


« racter they meant to ſully. Though I cannot but 


© regret, that they ſhould have thus ſnatched from 
* you an honour you ſo juſtly merit, and of which 
you had ſo well-grounded an aſſurance; the ho- 


* peared to my own view; and at the ſame time 
«* enjoy a triumph of the completeſt kind, in the con- 
« fuſion and diſappointment of your enemies : As I 
„am well convinced, that the vigorous and pru- 
dent exertion of your power and influence will 


give them full reaſon to repent of their violent 
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I ſee. 


* nour I mean of 4 Triumph, However, you will 
hero your Judgment, if you ſhould conſider this 
* pompous diſtinction in the light it has ever 2 


* proceedings, As for myſelf, be well aſſured (and 


PF 4 « Fcall 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 

« call every God to witneſs the ſincerity of what I 

« promiſe) that I will exert my utmoſt intereſt in 
b Jupport, T will not ſay of your perſon, which, 7 
e hope, 1s in no danger, but of your dignities and 
* honour. To this end, I ſhall employ my beſt good 
offices for you in this province, where you once 
« preſided; and employ them with all the warmth 
4 of an interceſſor, with all the aſſiduity of a re- 
« lation, with all the influence of a man, who, I 
« truſt, is dear to thoſe cities, and with all the 
authority of one who is inveſted with the ſu- 
* preme command. In a word, I hope you will 
both aſk and expect of me every ſervice in my 
« power: And, believe me, I ſhall give you 
greater proofs of my affection than you are 
i diſpoſed, perhaps to imagine. Notwithſtanding, 
therefore, the letter I received from you by 
the hands of Quintus Servilius was extremely 
« ſhort, yet I could not but think it much too 
long: For it was doing an injury to the ſenti- 
ments of my heart, to ſuppoſe you had any occaſion 
« to ſollicit my affiſtance. I am ſorry you ſhould 
have an opportunity of experiencing, by an in- 
* cident fo little agreeable io you, the rank you 
« bear in my affection, the eſteem which I entertain 
for Pompey, whom I juſtly value above all men, 
« and the meaſure of my unfeigned regard for Bru- 
tus: Circumſtances, I ſhould hope, of which 
our daily intercourſe had rendered you ſuffi- 
« ciently ſenſible. However, ſince it has ſo hap- 

| & pened, I ſhould think I ated a moſt unworthy, 
* not to ſay a criminal part, if I were to omit any 
* article wherein my — can avail you. 


0 « Pontt- 
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4 Pontinius remembers the ſingular inſtances v. R. 263. 
« of friendſhip he has received from you, and of —— : 
„which I myſelf was a witneſs d, with all the 402 Conf, 
« oratitude and affection to which you have ſo — 
* undoubted a right. The urgency of his affairs 
had obliged him, though with great reluctance, 
© to leave me. Nevertheleſs, having been in- 
« formed, juſt as he was going to embark. at e 
« Epheſus, that his preſence in this province 
might be of advantage to your cauſe, he imme- 
4 diately returned back to Laodicea. I am per- 
« ſuaded you will meet with numberleſs ſuch in- 
« ſtances of zeal upon this occaſion : Can I doubt 
then that this troubleſome affair will prove, in 
the concluſion, greatly to your credit? | 
- « Tf you ſhould be able to bring on an election 
« of CExSORS, and ſhould exerciſe that office in 
* the manner you certainly ought, and for which you 
* are ſo perfectly © well qualified, you can never 
* want that authority in the Republic which will 
afford at once a protection both to yourſelf” and 
« your friends. Let me intreat, therefore, your 
© moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to prevent my admini- 
* ſtration from being prolonged: That, after having 
filled up the meaſure of 1 affectionate ſervices 


b Pontinius met with ſo b an 8 to his claim of 
a Triumph for quelling the Allobroges, and particularly from 
Cato, that it was four years before his petition was granted. 
Appius was then Conſul, and nn him. Vid. ſupra, p. 
106. 
V. B. Cicero, while he wrote this, * no man "teh 
| qualified for the office than Appius; whole projects of reforma- 
tion are a ſubje& of ridicule to 1 and his correſ Ponddent 
Cælius. Ep. Fam. viii. 14. | 


66 to 
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Y-R. 703. * to you here, I may have the ſatisfaction aloof  ; | 
my Chr.  « prefenting them to you at Rome. "1 
402 Con *I read with pleaſure, though by no means TA 

6 1 


_« with furprize, the account you gave me of that - 
« general zeal which all orders and degrees of men 1 
have ſhewn in your cauſe: A circumſtance of 3 

* which I had litewiſe been informed by my other 72 

vid. ſup. friend &. It affords me great ſatisfaction to 


5 207 « find, that @ man, with whom ] have the honcur Ni | * 
and pleaſure to be ſo intimately united, is thus i. 

« diſtinguiſhed with that univerſal approbation 5% i © 

4 þ juſtiy deſerves. But I rejoice in this upon . 
another conſideration likewiſe ; and as it is a TY 


* proof that there ſtill remains à general diſpoſition 
in Rome to ſupport the cauſe of illuſtrious d me- « y 
* 7it : A diſpoſition, which I have myſelf alſo ex- « 4 
_ « perienced, upon every occaſion, as the honour- 4 
able recompence of my pains and vigils in the 


public ſervice. But I am aſtoniſhed that Dola- 2 

« bella, a young man whom 1 formerly reſcued « tl 

« with the utmoſt difficulty from the conſequences 25 

© of two capital impeachments, ſhould ſo ungrate- 75 
4 fully forget the patron to whom he owes all * 


„that he enjoys, as to be the author of this ill- « 6 
* conſidered proſecution of my friend. And what * 4 
«* aggravates the folly of his conduct is, that he 
* thonld thus adventure to attack a man, who is « þ 
_ « diſtinguiſhed with the higheſt honours, and ſup- e 
ported by the moſt powerful friendſhips; at *Y 


„ che ſame time that he himſelf (to ſpeak of him 2 
Melm. The lfriow merit of avis we have ſeen above. ay oe 


Jupra p. 205. 


«in 
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in the ſofteſt terms) is greatly deficient in both v. A. 50g. 
at « theſe reſpects. I had received an account from * obs 
« our friend Cælius, before your letter reached 1 
« my hand, of the idle and ridiculous report he ha 
* propagated, and on which you fo largely expa- 
« tiate. There is Jo little ground, however, for 


« what he aſſerts, that be aſſured I would much 
* ſconer break off all former friendſhip with a man 
« who had thus declared himſelf your enemy, than 


® be- prevailed upon to engage with him in a 
” ne vo connexicns e. 


e c Nothing could be more diſtant from Cicero heart than 

« what he here pretends. For chere is the ſtrongeſt evidence 

« to believe that it was his fixed intention, at this very time, 

«© to enter into an alliance with Dalabella: And, in fact, Tullia 

« was married to him ſoon after the date of this letter. Cicero 

« affirms, I muſt acknowledge, in an epiſtle to 4ticus, that 

* this tranſaction was intirely without his knowledge; But he 

« ſeems to bave dealt as infincerely upon this occaſion' with 

his boſom friend, as he too frequently did with all the world 

« beſide. Accordingly he aſſures Atticus, be fo little expected Ad Att, 
« the news of his daughter's match, that he was actually in *i - 6. 
i treaty for the diſpoſal of her to another perſon, But, if the 
latter part of this aſſertion were true, it aggravates his diſ- 

% ſimulation : For the former moſt evidently was fal. For, 

* not to mention the great probability there is that be . @ | 
© commiſſion with Cœlius, when he ſet out for the province, re- vid. ſupr. 
* Jating to the marriage in queſtion, it appears that he had received p- 208, 
© more than one letter from him upon this ſubject, before he . 
** wrote the laſt mentioned to Atticus; and conſequently that 

he could not have been ſo much a ſtranger to the affair as he 
© choſe to repreſent himſelf. For Ciceros anſwer to the letter 

of Cælius, concerning this treaty with Dolabella, is extant, 

* and it cannot be dated later than he beginning of May in the 
| « preſent year; becauſe he mentions the ſeventh of that month 
Vid. < as à future day, on which he propoſed to return from ano- 

„„ r Cilicia. Put the letter to 


n * Jou 
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« You have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of 


© my zeal to ſerve you; of which I have given 


% Atticus muſt have been written in the latter end of the ſame 
* year, becauſe he takes notice in it of the death of Horten/7ys. 
« Now he was not informed of that event, till he came to 
« Rhodes, in his voyage from Cilicia ; as he alt tells us in 


* the introduction of din deen tea k trestifg, inſcribed to Brutys, 
« If Cicero then was capable of thus diſguiſing the truth con- 


« cerning Dolabella, to the neareſt and moſt valuable of bis 
« friends ; it is no wonder he ſhould not ſeruple to act a {ill 
«©. more” counterfeit part in all that he ſays of him to Appius. 


% And this diflimulation he very freely acknowledges to Ca- 


© lius, who indeed was in the whole ſecret of the affair ; as it 


Vid; infra; 


P. 222. 
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as by his intervention that it ſeems to have been princi- 


< pally conducted. Accordingly Cicero, taking notice to Cælius | 


<« of the Letter now before us, which he tells him was written 


cc in conſequence of the information he had received from 


« him, expreſſes himſelf in the following remarkable words: 


What would you have ſaid, had you ſeen the letter I wrote 


« to Appius after my receiving yours upon that ſubject? Sud 
« 4 meam ( ſc. epiftolam,) legas quam ego tum ex tuis literis miſi ad 


cc Appium ? ſed quid agas ? fic vivitur: Which, in plain Eng- 
« life, amounts to this, That, if a man will live in the æucrid, 
„ he muſt ſubmit to the loweſt and moſt contempti 'ble hypocriſy *. 


« And it muſt be owned that Cicero, in the preſent inſtance, 
« as well as in moſt others, acted up to the full extent of his 
«+ maxim.” Ad Att. vi. 6. Ep. Fam. viii. 6. De Clar. 


Orator. i. Ep. Fam. ii. 15. 


The letter to Celius, in which we find this convenient maxim, 
contains the following paſſage. | 


——* is with great pleaſure I find that Dolabella enjoys 
ce the Wert of your eſteem and friendſhip. I was at no 
< Joſs to gueſs the circumſtance to which you alluded when you 
«© mentioned your hepes, that the prudence of my daughter Tullia 
* n * his conduct. M. 2 obſerves, that Celius 5 


* How - adinirably well does this maxim accord with thoſe words in the 


above Letter---The probity of my heart, a diſpoſition in me worthy of thoſe 
; Sublime contemplations to as 1 have devated myſelf. from my earlieſt, youth ! 


W — 


cc 


(c 


« 
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many conſpicuous teſtimonies in this province, 


as well as at Rome: Your letter, nevertheleſs, 


« ;ntimates ſome ſort of wi of the con- 
4 trary. 1 
« If ever you experienced the eddy of my 
« heart, or obſerved a diſpofition in me worthy of 
« thoſe ſublime contemplations to which I have de- 
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« voted myſelf from my earlięſt youth; if ever you 
« diſcovered, by my conduct in the moſt important 


« tranſaCtions, that I was neither void of ſpirit 
nor deſtitute of abilities, you ought to have be- 
« lieved me incapable of acting a low and little 


© part towards my friends, much more a baſe 


« 2nd a treacherous one — —— 


letter to en concernin 8 Dolabella 8 Cælius knew to be 


a rake and a ſpendthrift) is exactly in the ſtile of compliment 
that would now be uſed in the like caſe. On exculeroit le 


* paſſe ſur la jeuneſſe; et fi l'on n' oſoĩt pas aſſurer que toutes 
les imperfections de cet age fuſſent corrzgee, on diroit que 
Je mariage avec une perſonne fi accomplie, avec la fille d'un ſi 


* excellent pere, acheveroit la gueriſon. The letter runs 
thus: 25 55 N | 


Marcus Calius to Cicero. 


« I congratulate you on your alliance with fo FUR a man 
* as Dalabella: For ſuch I fincerely think him. His former 
conduct, it is true, has not been altogether for his own ad- 
25 vantage. But time has now worn out thoſe little indiſcre- 
< tions of his youth: At leaſt, if any of them ſhould ſtill remain, 
« the authority and advantage of your advice and friendſhip, 


together with the good ſenſe of Talia, will ſoon, I am con- 


© fident, reclaim him. He is by no means, indeed, obſtinate: 


« ever he deviates from the right path. To ay ey in one _ 


« J nen love him,”—— 
= Bur 


And it is not from any incapacity of diſcerning better, when · 


The Roman Hilory, Book IX. 


„ But abſtracted from theſe numerous and 


powerful motives, there is one, which, of itſelf, 


might be ſufficient to evince the diſpoſition in 


« which I ſtand towards yon. For, tell me, did 
ever any man entertain, or had ever any man 


<« reaſon to entertain, ſo high an eſteem for ano- 


« ther, as that which you know I am filled with 
« for the illuſtrious father-in-law of your daugh- 


' © ter? If perſonal obligations indeed can give 


“ him a title to theſe ſentiments; do I not owe 


to Pompey the enjoyment of my Country, my 


family, my dignities, and even my very ſelf * !— 
— Upon the whole, as you are united, not 
only by alliance, but by affection to my illuſtri- 
« ous friend; what are the ſentiments, do you 


„imagine, that I onght to bear towards you? 


« The truth of it is, were I your profeſſed enemy, 


- * as I am molt ſincerely the reverſe, yet, after 
the letter which I lately received from Pompey, 


I fhould think myſelf obliged to facrifice my re- 


* fentment to his requeſt, and be wholly governed by 


the mclinations . a man to whom I am thus 


« greatly indebted. J expect every any t to 


hear that you are choſen Cxxsonx, &C, — 
Farewel.“ 


In a 3 Letter to Apis, he writes 
thus — 


5 9 no means thought himſelf ſo much obliged to 
« Pompey as he here pretends ; And all theſe extravagant profeſ- 


- * fions were a mere artifice (and a thin one it mult be owned) 
to make Pompey believe that he had forgotten the ill uſage he 


had n received from him. Vid. ad Art. ix. 13. 


6 WHILST 


rites 


"ber. 
1 * rhat this trial ſhould have ended ſo much to 
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« WIILST I lay encamped on the banks of V. R. 504. 


the Pyramus [a river in Cilicia] J received two 


letters from you, and both at the ſame time. — 
One of them was dated on the fifth of April; 
« but rhe other, which ſeemed to have been writ- 
© ten later, was- without any date. 
the former therefore in the firſt place, wherein 
« you give me an account of your having been ac- 
* quitted of the empeachment exhibited againſt you 
far male-adminiſtration in this province. I had 


Ep. Fam. 
1. 11. 
Melm. 


iii. 11. 


Iwill anſwer 


vid. ks: 


« before been appriſed of many circumſtances of P. . 


« this event by various letters and expreſſes, as 


„well as by general report. — But, notwith- 
« ſtanding your Letter was in ſome meaſure an- 


* ticipated, yet it heightened my ſatis fatftion to re- 
* ceive the ſame good news from your own hand. 
My information was by this means not only more 
«full than what J had learnt from common fame, 
but it brought yau nearer to my imagination, and 
rendered you in ſome ſort preſent to thoſe ſenti- 

* ments of joy which aroſe upon this occafuen in my 
Heart. Accordingly, I embraced you in my thoughts, 

and kiſſed the letter that gave me ſo much reaſon 


| *to rejoice upon my own account as well as upon 


Vid. ſupr. 


p- 221. 


* yours. I ſay, upon my own account, becauſe I look 


upon thoſe honours, which are thus paid by the ge- 


* neral voice of my Country to vIRTUE, induſtry, | 


* and genius, as paid to myſel if; ; being too much 
© diſpoſed, perhaps, to imagine that theſe are 

qualities to which my own character is no mad 
But, though I am by no means ſupriſed 


* your credit, yet I cannot forbear being aſto- 


"of niſhed 


—— lDl—— pep rn ne uns fn nn ů _ —@W 
* * 


Ss 


224. 


ER. oz. 
B c 


402 * Conf, 


— — 


* App. 
Claud. 
Cxcus. 
Dio, p- 
147. 


Vid. vol. 


VIII. p. 


402. 


Mi idd. P · 


42. 


Ep. Fam. 


vili. The 


Dio, p. 


150. 


niſhed at that mean and unworthy ſpirit which 


Farewel: And if you are (as I ſincerely hope) 
in the poſſeſſion of the Cenſorial office, reflect 


n 


ſen CENSsOR, together with Po, Cæſar's father- 
in lato, the laſt men who bore that office during 


Clodius's Law, mentioned above, which had greatly 
_ reſtrained the power of theſe Magiſtrates, was re- 
Pealed the laſt year by Scipia the Conſul (Pome 
pey's father-in-law), and their ancient authority 


great rigour by Appius: 
Libertine, and remarkable for indulging himſelf 
in all the luxury of life, yet, by an affectation of 
ſeverity, hoped to retrieve his character, and pals 


many of his anceſtors had been celebrated. But 
this vain and unſeaſonable attempt of reforma- 
tion ſerved only to alienate Plople from Pompey J 
cauſe, with whom Appius was ſtrictly allied: 
Whilſt his Collegue Piſo, who foreſaw that effect, 
choſe to fir ſtill, and ſuffer him to diſgrace the 
Knights and Senators at pleaſure, which he did 
with great freedom, and, among others, turned 
Salluſt the Hiſtorian out of the Senate, and was 
' hardly reſtrained from putting the ſame affront 
upon Curio. 


The Roman Hiftory, Book IX, 


carried your enemies to engage in this proſecu- 
tion.“ |[ hinting. at Dolabella, whoſe friendſoip 
and alliance Cicero was at this time courting. | — 


© often, on the virtues of your illuſtrious anceſ- 


In a little time after Aplus 5 trial he was cho- 


the Ariſtocracy, or rather the Anarchy, of Rome. 


reſtored to them, which was now exerciſed with 
Who, though really a 


for an admirer of that ancient diſcipline, for which 


This added ſtrength to Cæſar; of 
whom 
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whom both the SENATE and Pompey were at ; this 


ume become extremely jealous : The SENATE, 
becauſe of Cæſar s amazing victories, which made 
him idolized more than ever by the PeorLE : 


Pompey, becauſe Ceſar, as in all other accompliſh- 


225 | 


ments, ſo cyen in military virtue, appeared now 


t0 be tus ſuperior 5 i 


CHAP. IX 


The war of Cxsar in Gaul, commenced in the 


ear 69 5, and continued to the Var 70g. 


AU L (without including the Roman pro- 


vince) was, at the time of Caſar s going 


thither, divided into three principal parts, Agui- 


tain, Celtic Gaul, and Belgic Gaul. 

Aquitarn, the ſmalleſt of the three, was bounded 
oh the North by the river Garrone, on the South 
by the Pyrenees, on the Welt by the Ocean, and 
on the Eaſt by the Roman province x. 

The /arge/? of the three, named Celtic Gaul, 
becauſe inhabited by a people who called them- 
ſelves Celtæ, though by the Romans they were 
called s Galli [Gauls], had for its boundaries 
the Ocean on the Weſt, the Rhine on the Eaſt, 


C. J. Cz. 
de Bell. 
Gall. Com. 
lib. i. 


Aquitania, 


* contain= 
ing almoſt 
all Pro 
vence and 


Languedoc 


Gallia 
Celtica. 


the Garrone on the South, and the Seine and the 


Marne on the North. 


The two laſt named rivers made the Southern | 
boundary of Belgic Gaul. On its other ſides it 


'© Ceſar very rarely, if ever, gives the name of dul t to | 


the 2 of Aquitania or of Gallia Belgica. Crev. 


8 
gic As 


was 


The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 
was encompaſſed by the Britiſh eee aud the 
Lorber Rhine. 

| Each of thefe nations had its diſtin& OW 
cuſtoms, and laws. Of the three, the Belge (or 
Belgic nation) were the molt warlike, becauſe 
ſuuated the moſt remote from the refinements 


5 and luxury of the Roman Province, and becauſe 


"Thepcople 


of Switzer= ' 


land. 


continually engaged in war with their neigh- 


bours, the Germans, on the other fide the 
Rhine. 55 
For the ſame reaſon the Helvetii were diſtin 
guiſhed above the reſt of the Celtæ for their bra- 
very, being almoſt conſtantly, either as aggreſſors, 
or as acting on the defeulive, at war with tha 
Germans. 

In the Conſulſhip of M. 2 and M. Piſa 
[V. of R. 692.] Orgetorzy, the moſt opulent and 


moſt illuſtrious of the Helvetian nobles, formed, 
- a ſingular project of ambition. Having firſt gained. 


to his purpoſe the principal men of the ſtate, he 
exhorted the people to remove all rogether in 
a body out of their own country; repreſenting 


to them, that, as they ſurpaſſed all rhe ather Cel- 
 _ te in bravery, they would find it eaſy to acquire 


the ſovereignty over the whole courry of Celtic 


Gaul. To this prapoſal the Heloatii liſtened the 


more readily, not only becauſe they thought then. 


" ſelves confined within limits tae narrow far their 


number (their territory being only 140 miles in 


length, and 80 in breadth) but becauſe, being 


bounded on one fide by the Rhine, a broad and 


„ Mount 


l. Claude. 


„a high 


deep river; on another by Meunk Fure * 


ridge of hills that runs berween them and the 
Aagaunt; 
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Sepuani f; and on the ſide of the Roman province 
by the lake j Leman and the tiver Rhone, they 
could/not eaſily make hoſtile incurſions on their 
neighbours, which reſtraint was a great grievance, 
a ground of much diſcontent to a numerous peo- 
ple that took delight in war. 


authority and perſuaſions of Orgetorix, they pre- 
ſently reſolved to fet about the providing of all 
neceſſaries for the projected migration. They 
imagined two years would be ſufficient for theſe 
preparations, and they obliged themſelves by a 
ku to begin their march on the third. The 
whole management of this deſign was committed 
to Orgetorix, who undertook an embaſſy to two 
of the neighbouring ſtates, the Sequant and A- 


| fis own nation, he took this opportunity to per- 

ſpade Caſticus, whoſe father had for many years 
, reigned over the Sequarni, and been ſtiled Friend 
b the Senate and People of Nome, to poſſeſs 
limſelf of the fame regal authority which his 
father had held, He likewiſe perſuaded Dum- 


wrix the Zduan (brother of Divitiacus, at that 


time the leadiug man in the ſtate, and greatly 
beloved of the people) to aſpire to Royalty, and 

be gave him his daughter in marriage. 
The three emered into ſtriet engagements to 
2 a8 and ſupport one anorher in their reſpective 
\ WF frhemes; and they entertained che flattering hope, 
| this, having Gtice — 4 thoſe to effect, they 
1 - ſhout 


* 7 : 
N ”* 7 1 * 
* FE . 
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+ Inhabi- 
tants of 
Franche- 
Comte. 

t Lake of 
Geneva. 


Moved by theſe conſiderations, and by the 


The people 
of Autun. 


dui, in order to eſtabliſh peace and amity with 
them. As his aim was to make himſelf King of 


228 


his relations, ſervants, clients, and debtors, aſſem- 
bling in a body to the number of ten thouſand, 


people, provoked at this contempt of the laws, 
reſolved to ſupport the authority of them; and 


for that purpoſe, when Orgetorix died ſudden- 
hand. 
the projector, continued to purſue the project of 


When they had furniſhed. themſelyes with pro- 
_ viſions for three months, and completed their 


all thoughts of returning. to their own country, 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 0 


i ſhould afterwards, with their united forces, caſily d 
get poſſeſſion of all Celtic Gaul. | a 
It happened, that the ambitious deſign of Oy. 
getorix, to raiſe himſelf to empire at home, be- wk 
came known to his countrymen : Upon which th 
diſcovery his perſon was feized, and a capital 7 
proceſs commenced againſt him. Had he been an 
found guilty, the law condemned him to be burnt C0 
alive: Bur, on the day appointed for his trial, be 


reſcued him out of the hands of juſtice. The 


the Magiſtrates had collected a conſiderable force 
Is : It was given out he periſhed =P his own 
K Ebac, 1 the And of 
migration with the ſame diligence as before: 
other Preparations, they burnt all their towns, 
twelve in number; their boroughs and villages, 


amounting to four hundred; and what corn they 
could not carry off; that, having thus baniſhed 


they might proceed in their enterprize with the 


more determined courage. Before their depar-|iſ mar u 


ture, they ſtrengthened | themſelves by allies. and 36,00 


companions (who after tlieirexample, and at their the . 


perſuaſion, burnt and deſtroyed their reſpectire 


_ dwellings) 


| the Po 32,000 3 in all 308,000. 


Chap. ix. "The Roman Hiſtory. 


dwellings) the Rauraci, Tulingi, Latobrigi, and 


a ſwarm of Boii from Norica h. 


TY 
* 


There were only two ways by which they could” 


march out of their own country: One thrangh 


the territories of the Sequant, between mount 


Fara and the Rhone, narrow and difficult, inſo- 
much that in ſome places a ſingle file of waggons 
could hardly paſs. The impending mountain was 


beſides very high and fteep, ſo that a handful of 


men would be ſufficient to ſtop them. The other 


lay through the Roman province, far eaſier and 


readier, becauſe the Rhone, which flows between 
the confines of the Helvetii and the Allobroges &, 
a people lately ſubje&ed to the Romans, but 
ſeemingly not yet well affected to their govern- 


*Inhabi- 
tants of 
Savoyeanit 
Daupizine, 


ment, was in ſome places fordable : And Geneva, 


a frontier. town of the Allobroges, had a bridge 
which belonged to the Helvetii, whoſe country 
bordered upon theirs. The Helvetii therefore 
doubted not of obtaining a paſſage, either by 


i The Zr/ were the people of Baſil, who then made part 
of the Helvetic body. The ſecond and third were neighbours 
of the Helwetii. This is all we know of them with cer- 
tainty, The Boii were originally inhabitants of the Bourbo- 
mais, Colonies of whom had ſettled in Germazy and in ltaks. 
Norica was Bavaria, and part. af Auſtria. Crev. | 

After the total defeat of this multitude, a roll, written in 


Greek characters, was faund in their camp, and brought to 


ae It contained a liſt of all who had ſet aut upon this 
*edition, not only of thoſe who were able to bear arms, but 
jo the children, women, and old men. By this liſt i it appeared, 


| tha the number of the Helvetii was 263,000 3 of the Tulingi 


36,000 ; of the Latobrigi 14,000 ; of the Rauraci 23,000; .of 
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Crevier, 
tom. xii. 
p- 202. 


The "NW E ry. Book IX. 


| perſuaſion or by force, through the territories of 
the Allobroges, Their general rendezvous was to 


be on the banks of the Rhone; and the day they 
fixed for it was the rwcnty-eighth of March, in 
the Confulſhip of Piſo and Gabinius. | 


a [ Year of Rome 69 5. 
Cæœſuar, having notice of theſe proceedings, and 
that it was the deſign of the Helvetii ro attempt 


a paſſage through the Roman province, haſtened 
his departure i from Rome; and, poſting by great 


i We fe by this account, which is from Ceſar himfcl, 


that the reaſon of his ſudden and expeditious journey, from 


his quarters near Nome into Tranſalpine Gaul, was the 1ntelli- 
gence he received of the motions and purpoſes of the Hel 
vette; who had fixed upon the tewenty-eighth of March for their 
rendezvous on the banks of the Rhoxe, which they were to 
pais by the bridge at Geneva: And that he arrived at Geneva 
time enough to prevent their paſſage, by breaking down tbe 
bridge, receive an embaſſy from the Helvetii, and, by deferring 
his fer to the thirteenth of April, gain time ſufficient to 
aſlemble forces out of the province, and draw up lines ſix- 


teen feet high, and nineteen miles in length, before the ſaid thir- 


tcenth of /pri/: We cannot, therefore, well ſuppoſe, that he 
left the e of Rome _— RE than 7he midale if 
March. . 

Nerertheleſs M. Goes, who all tots ſeems (like Dr. 
Middleton) to be ſtrongly biaſſed by prepoſſeſſion and preju- 
dice againſt Cz/ar, finds a different reaſon from what C/ar 
h:mfelt gives, for his going ſuddenly and in haſte to his pro- 
vince; and gives that journey a different date. He writes 


thus: Cæſar, having driven from the Commonwealth the 
* two men he moſt feared [Cicero and Cato], had no longer 


any reaſon to ſtay in the neighbourhood of the City, but 
«© bad reajon to remove from it : por the partiſans of the Ari- 


* HOCTACy, beginning ty recover from tie conſternation they 
by ' had been town into by the CROP of Caſar, and the 


Journeys 


pro- 
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Chap. ix. The Roman Hiftory. : 
journeys into Farther Gaul, came to Geneva, He 
began with breaking down rhe bridge over the 


« violenoe exerciſed towards Cicero, thought of beſtitting 
«4 themſelves to do ſomething againſt the oppreſor of the public 
liberty. T'wo of the Ptætors, L. Damitius and C. Mem- 
1 ug, would have the acts of Cæſar's Conſulſhip ſubmitted 
« to the examination of the Senate, in order to their being an- 
« nulled. His Quæſtor was proſecuted, aud be himſelf attacked 
« by the Tribune Antiſtius; but he imploted the aid of the 
other Tribunes, that he might have the benefit of the law 
« which ſheltered from all proſecutions thoſe who were abſent 
in the ſervice of the State: And he made haſle to get 


* away.” 


Char is here repreſented as running away from the neigh- 


bourhood of Rome, like a criminal who feared to be arreſted 
and brought to puniſhment; — not a word of the Helvetii: 
— And this running away, which (as was juſt now ob- 
ſerved) could not well be later than about the middle of March, 
was, according to M. Cyevier, ſome time in April: For he 
tells us that Cicero wvent from Rome by night in the beginning of 
April, and that Cæſar did not leave the neighbourhood of 


' Rome till he had driven Cicero from thence. 


Now what authority has M. Crevier for contradicting Ce- 


far's account of the reaſon which induced him to go away on 


a ſudden, and in haſte, to his province, and of the time when 
be went? Suetonius is the only author cited, an Hiſtorian re- 
markable for delighting in detraction, and for having no regard 
to the order of events, nor even to probability, in many things 
which he relates. But it happens in the preſent inſtance, that, 
though Snetonius ſays ſomething not true, he does not ſay that 
for which he is cited. He does not fay that Cæſar flaid in the 
neighbourhood of Rom? till he had driven Cicero out of it “, that 


is, till the month of April; he does not poſtpone to that time 
the motion made in the Senate by the two Prætors; but ſpeaks 


of it as made in the beginning of Jauuary: Nor does he repre- 
ſent C/ar as having any apprehenſion of danger from that 
motion; but, on the contrary, as conſenting to have the Senate 
take cognizance of the acts of his Conſulſhip [ cognitionen Le- 


[ 


uetui detulit]. And, according to Suctonius, the prolecution, | 
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tom. 441. 


p. 181, 
182. 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 
Rhone; and, as there was at that time but one 
Roman legion in Tranſalpine Ga he ordered 


FOR paint Cæſar s Quzſtor, and the attack, made by the 


Tribune Antiſtius upon Cæſar himſelf, were not before his ſud- 
den departure from the neighbourhood of Rome, but after it. 
Fundus Conſulatu, C. Memmio, Lucioque Domitio 
Prætori bus, de Superoris anni adtis referentibus, Cognitionem 


| Senatui detulit ; ec illo Suſeapiente, triduoque per irritas alter- 


Midd. 337» 


+3 Sec 

NIIdd. p. 
250. 
Sueton. J. 
Ceili. 23. 


cationes abjumpte, in provinciam abiit : & fatim quæſtor ejus in 
prajudicium aliquot criminibus arreptus eff. Mox & ipſe a L. 
Antiſtio tribuno plebis poſtulatus, appellato demum callegio, obti- 


nuit, cum reip. cauſa abeſjet, reus ne feret. Ad ſecuritaten 


ergo pofteri temporis, in magna negotio habuit obligare ſemper an- 
nuos magiſtratus, & e comp etitoribus non alios agjuwuare, aut ad 
honorem pati fervenire, quam qui ſibi pepigiſſint, propugnatura 


abſentiam ſuam: Cujus pacti non dubitavit a quibuſdam jus- 


jurandum, atque etiam ſyngrapham exigere. [The laſt part 
of this tale appe ared, 1 preſume, too rediculous to Dr. Middleton 
and II. Crevier, to be adopted by Hopes notavithſlanding their 


great dijiike of C æſar.] 


Doctor Nidaleton conforms his 1 to Suetonius, as to 
the time when the motion was made in the Senate by the two 


Prætors; but does not conform it either to Suetonius, or to 


Caſar, as to the TIME when Cæſar went to his prowiuce: 
For the Doctor places this journey after Cicero's departure 
into baniſhment, that is, in the month of April; wheres 


Suetonius places it in January, and Caſe himſelf, manifeltly, 
por later than about e midale of March. | 


The Doctor's words are theſe ; 5 Cæſar 3 at 


e Nene till he ſaw Cicero driven out of it [z. e. according to 
the Doctor, till about the end of March +]: But bad no 


ee ſooner laid down his Corſulſtip [en the laſt day of December 
t preceding] than he began to be attacked and affronted him- 
« ſelf by tro of the new Prators, L. Domitius and C. Me. 
e mitt, who called in queſlion the waiidity of his ads, and 
« made ſeveral efforts in the Senate to get them annulled by public 
«* authority. * But the Senate had no ſtomach to meddle with 
4% an affair ſo delicate; ſo that the whole ended in ſome 
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reat levies to be made throughout the whole 
province. The Helvetii, being informed of his 


arrival, deputed ſeveral Noblemen of the firſt 


rank to wait upon him in the name of the State, 


and repreſent, „That they meant not to offer 
« the leaſt injury to the Roman province; that 
1 neceſſity alone had determined them to the de- 


a ſign of pailing through it, becauſe they had no 


other way by which to direct their march; that 


* they therefore intreated they might have his 


« permiſſion for that purpoſe.” But Cz/ar did 
not think proper to grant their requeſt : How- 
ever, that he might gain time, till the troops he 
had ordered to be raiſed could aſſemble, he told 
the Ambaſſadors he would conſider of their de- 
mand ; and that, if they returned by the'/hir- 
teenth of April, they ſhoutd have his final anſwer. 


Mean while, with the legions he then had, and 


the ſoldiers that came in to him from all parts 
of the province, he raiſed a rampart ſixteen feet 


high, and nineteen miles in length, with a ditch 


from the lake Lemanus, into which the Rhone 
diſcharges itielf, to mount Jura, which divides 
the territories of Sequani from thoſe of the Hel. 
vetir. This work finiſhed, he ſtrengthened it 
with redoubts trom 1] 7 to [pace, and — 


f days]: And Cæſar, to prevent all attempts of chat kind in 
* his abſence, took care always, by force of bribes, to ſecure the 
* leading Magiſtrates in his interęſis; and ſo went off to his 


| © province of Gaul.” ] do not ſee how theſe laſt words, and 
fo ent off, &c. can be reconciled with Cz/ar's continuing at 


Rome till he ſaau Cicero driver out a it. Rs N ow not 
nent TOs himſelf, 


them 
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| The Reman Hiſtory, Book IX. 


them with troops. When the Ambaſſadors, on 


the appointed day, returned for an anfwer, he told 
them, that he could not, conſiſtently with the 
ufages of the People of Rome on the like occa- 


| fions, grant any foreign troops a paſſage through 
the province: And he let them ſee, that, ſhould | 
they attempt it by force, he was s prepared to > op- 


poſe them. 
The Helvetii, driven from this hope, endea- 


| yonred, ſome by the means of boats faſtened to- 


gether, and of floats which they had prepared in 
great abundance, others by the fords of the Rhone, 
where was the leaſt depth of water, to force a 
paſfage over the river; ſometimes by day, oftener 
in the night: Bur, being conſtantly repulſed by 


the ſtrength of the works thrown np, and by 
flights of darts, they at laſt abandoned the at- 


rempt. One way ſtil} remained, which was thro' 
the territories of the Seguani, but fo narrow, 
that, without the conſent of the natives, they 


could not paſs. Not able to prevail by their 


own perfuaſions, they ſent Ambaſſadors to Dun- 


norix the Æduan, that, through his interceſſion, 


they might obtain this favour of the Sequar:. 


 Dumnorix, by his popularity and generoſity, had 
great influence with the Seqran:, and was alſo 


well affected to the Helvetii, becauſe he had mar- 


ried an flelvetian, the daughter of Orgelorix. 


Beſides, he was framing to himſelf ſchemes of 
ambition, and wanted to have as many ſtates as 


pooſſible bound to him by offices of kindneſs. He 


readily therefore undertook the negotiation, and 


he obtained for the Helvetii the liberty of paſſing 


through 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 


through the territories of the Sequani, the two 


nations mutually giving hoſtages to ſecure their 
not moleſting or injuring ach aother during the 
march, % A I 
was to paſs through the countries of the Sequani 
aud Adui into the territories of the & Santones, 
which border upon thoſe of the Tolgſati +, a ſtate 
that made part of the Roman province. He fore- 
jaw many inconveniencies likely to ariſe to the 


Ca/ar had intelligence of their deſign ; which 
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Romans, ſhould they have for their neighbours, 
in an open and plentiful country, a people ill- 


affected to them, and of a martial diſpoſition. 
Leaving, therefore, the care of the new works 
he had raifed to J. Labienus, his Lieutenant, he 
himſelf haſtened by great journeys into'Ttaly; 
There he raiſed two legions, and drew three 


more, that were cantoned round Aquiteiq, out of 


their quarters; and with theſe five legions took 
the neareſt way over the Alps into Farther Gaul. 
The mountaincers oppoſed his paſſage, but with- 
out effect: He deſcended into the country of the 
Taccutii t, traverſed the territories of the Alhbro- 
ges, crofled the Rhone, entered upon the lands of 
the Seguſii f, and all this with ſuch expedition, 
that he overtook the Helvetiii at the paſſage of 
the Arar ||. ie 

They had marched their forces through the 
narrow pais of mount Jura, and the territories of 
the Seguani; and were at this time actually em- 
ployed in paſſing the Arar. Ceſar, informed 
by his ſcouts, that three parts of their forces 
were got over the river, and that the fourth, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 
which was the canton of the Tigurini, ſtill remain- 


ed on this fide, left his camp about midnight, 
with three legions, and came up with the troops 


of the enemy that had not yet paſſed. As he 
found them unprepared for fighting, and encum- 


bered with their baggage, he attacked them im- 
mediately, and put a great number of them .to 
the ſword : The reſt fled, and ſheltered them- 
e in the neareſt woods. q 

The forces of this very canton, about fifry years 
ba had vanquiſhed and killed the Conſul J. 


Caſſius, and obliged his army to paſs under the 


yoke. Thus, ſays Cæſar, whether by chance or 
the direction of the immortal Gods, -that part of 


the Helvetic ſtate, which brought ſo fignal a 
calamity upon the Roman People, was the firſt 


to feel the weight of their reſentment. In. this 
caſe, Ce/ar revenged not only the public, but 
lkewiſe his own domeſtic injuries; becauſe in 
the ſame battle where Caſſius fell was flain alſo 
bis Lieutenant, L. Pzfe, the grandiaher of L. Piſs 


Cæſar's father - in- lw. 
After this victory, Cæſar, throwing a bridge 


over the river, led his army, without delay, in 


- _ Purſuit of the enemy. The Helvetii, diſmayed 
at his ſudden approach, as he had ſpent only one 


which was Divico, who had been General of the 


Cala. in words to this effect: 


day in croſſing the river, which they had not, 
Vithout the utmoſt difficulty, accompliſhed in 


twenty, ſent an embaſſy to him, at the head & 


Helvetii in the war againſt Caf us, He addreſſed 
66 If 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 


« If you are diſpofed to conclude a peace, 
we ure willing to go and ſettle in what country 


you ſhall think fit to aſſign us. But, if you per- 
« ſift in the reſolution of making war, you will 
« do well to call to mind the diſgrace which' be- 


4 fell the Romans heretofore, and the r 0121 


« brayery of the Helvetic nation.“ 

Cæſar anſwered: I have the leſs doubt con- 
« cerning what will be the iſſue of a war, as I 
do bear in mind that difaſter to which you re- 


« fer, and which I well know to have happened 


to the Romans undeſervedly. Had they been 
* conſcious of any injury by them committed, 
* had they done any thing which could give 

them cauſe to fear, they would have kept them- 
* ſelves upon their guard; a conduct which ad- 
* mitted of no difficulty. But, were I in- 


* clined to forget old injuries, can you expect 1 


* ſhould forget likewiſe your late inſult in at- 


* tempting, againſt my will, to force a paſſage 


through the Roman province, and your ravag- 
* ing k the territories of the Ædui, Ambarri, and 
* Allobroges ? Your boaſting fo inſolently of 

the victory over Caſſius, is an additional pro- 
vocation of my reſentment. However, if you 


will make ſatisfaction to the Ædui and their 


« allies, for the devaſtations committed in their 
* countries, as alſo to the Allobroges, and wilt 
give hoſtages for the performance of your 

« promiſes, I am ready to conclude a peace with 
< you.” Divico replied: 75 he Helyetii are ac- 


* Of cis injury fo ſufferers had font complaints to Exjer: 
* cuſtomed 
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© cuſtormed to receive hoſtages, not to give them ; 
« and no people are better apprized of this that | 
He ſaid, and retired. 
The next day the Helvetii decamped : Caſur 
did the fame ; and, to obſerve their motions, 


ſem forward all his horſe, which, to the num- 


ber of four thouſand, he had drawn together 
from the province, and the countries of the 
Adui and their allies. The cavalry preſſing too 
cloſe upon the rear of the enemy, the latter 


ſeized a moment, when they had the advantage 


of the ground, turned fuddenly upon their pur- 


| ſuers; and put them to the rout, with fome 
ſlaughter of the moſt advanced. Elated by this 
ſucceſs, as having, with no more than five hun- 
dred horſe, repulſed ſo great 4 multitude, they 
began to aſſume a bolder appearance, and fre- 
" quently to face the Romans. | 
his men from fighting, thinking it ſufficient for 


Caſaf kept back 


the preſent to ſtraiten the enemy's forages. In 
this manner the armies marched for fifteen days 
together: Between the Roman van and the rear 
of the Helvetii the diſtance did not exceed five 
or ſix miles. 


In the mean time Ceſar daily preſſed the Adu 


for the corn which they had promiſed in the name 
of the public: For, by reafon of the coldnefs of 
the climate, he was ſo far from finding the corn 


Tipe in the fields, that there was not Even ſuffi- 
cient forage for the horſes. Neither could: he re- 
cCeive thoſe ſupplies which were coming to him 
by the Arar; becauſe the Helvetii had turned off 
en that river, and he was determined not to 


* os 
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quit the purſuit of than. The Adui, to conceal 
from him the motive of their conduct, ſometimes 


pretended that the corn was bought up, and ready 
to be ſent; ſometimes that it was actually on the 


way : But, when he ſaw no end of theſe delays, 
and that the day approached for delivering corn 


to the troops, he called together the A duan 4 8 
of whom he had a great number in his army, and 
among the reſt Divitiacus, and their ſupreme Ma- 


viſtrate Liſcus. Caeſar reproached them ſeverely 
for not having taken care to ſupply him in ſo 


prefling a conjuncture, and while the enemy was 
ſo near: Adding, that, as he had engaged | in that 


war chiefly at their requeſt, he had the greater 
reaſon to complain of their requeſt. 

Hereupon Liſcus thought proper to declare 
what he had hitherto concealed, © That there 


* were ſome among them, who, though but private 


men, had yet more authority with the people 
„than the Magiſtrates themſelves: That thoſe 
men had, by artful and ſeditious ſpeeches, 


* alarmed the muliitude, and perfuaded them to 
keep back their corn; inſinuating, that, if their 


* cen ſtate could not obtain the favereignty of 
Gaul, it would be better for them ta obey the 
* Helvetii, Gauls /ike themſelves, than the Ro- 
mans; there nat being the leaſt reaſon to queſtion 
* but the Romans, after having ſubdued the Hel- 

* Vetii, world deprive the Aidui too, with all the 

* reſt of the Gauls, of they Aeg: That the 


x This wens Magiſtrate, ſtiled Pergobret in the langasge 


be was ere and had a ** 
auc death. 
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very ſame men gave intelligence to the enemy 


of whatever the Romans deſigned or tranſacted 


in their camp; his authority not being ſufficient 
« to reſtrain them: That he was not ignorant of 
« the danger to which he expoſed himſelf by the 
« diſcovery he now made, compelled to it by ne- 
* ceſſity ; his ſilence being no longer conſiſtent 
* with the ſafety of the ſtate.” 

Cæſar perceived that Dumnoriæ, the brother of 
Divitiacus, was pointed at by this ſpeech: But 
not thinking it adviſeable that theſe matters 
ſhould be debated in the preſence of ſo many 
witneſſes, he ſpeedily diſmiſſed the council, re- 
taining only Liſcus; whom he then queſtioned 
on what he had juſt ſaid; and was anſwered with 
great courage and freedom. He put the ſame 
queſtions to others; who all confirmed the truth 
of what Liſcus had told him, that Dumnorix was 
a man of an enterprizing ſpirit, fond of revolu- 
tions, and in great fayour with the people, be- 


cauſe of his liberality: That he had for many 
years farmed the cuſtoms, and other public re- 
venues of the Ædui, at a very low price; no one 


daring to bid againſt him: That by this means 
he had confiderably increaſed his eſtate, and was 


enabled to extend his bounty to all about him: 


That he conſtantly kept a great number of horſe- 


men in pay, who attended him wherever he went: 
That his influence was not confined merely to 


his own country, but extended likewife to the 


neighbouring ſtates: That the better to ſupport 


his intereſt, he had married his mother to 3 


man of principal rank and authority among the 
| Bitusi ges 
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Bituriges *, matched his ſiſter, and the reſt of his * People 


kindred, into other the moſt powerful ſtates; 
and had himſelf taken a wife from among che 
Helvetii: That he favoured and wiſhed well to the 


Helvetii on the ſcore of that alliance, and per- 


ſonally hated Cz/ar, and hated the Romans, be- 
cauſe by their arrival his power had been dimi- 


niſhed, and his brother Divitiacus reſtored to his 
former credit and authority: That, ſhould the 
Romans be overthrown, he was in great hopes of 
obtaining the ſovereiguty by means of the Helue- 


ii. On the contrary, ſhould they prevail, he 
muſt not only give up theſe hopes, but even all. 


expectation of retaining mu influence he had al- 


ready acquire. 
Caſar learnt alſo, 3 in How late engagement, 


Dummar ia, who commanded the Aduan cavalry, 
was the firſt who fled, and by his flight ſteuck a 
terror into the reſt of the troops; that it was he 
ho had procured for the Helvetii a paſſage 
through the territories of the Seguani; and had 
effected an exchange of hoſtages between the two 
nations : And. that he had done theſe things not 
only without permiſſion from his own ſtate, but 
eren without their knowledge: All this, together 


with his being accuſed by the chief Magiſtrate of 


the Ædui, ſeemed: to Ceſar a ſufficient” ground | 


for taking cognizance of the matter himſelf}, or 
ordering the ſtare to proceed againſt him. One 


thing, however, reſtrained him a while from com- 


ing to any reſolution, his regard for Divitiacus, 


the del inquent's brother, a man of ſingular pro- 


bity, a faithful ally of the Roman People, and a 


Vol. IX. f R friend 


of Bour- 
ges. 
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friend of Cæſa- 5s. That he might not wound a 
man for whom he had ſo great a value, Cæſar 
ſear for him, and, having removed the uſual in- 
terpreters, ſpoke to him by C. Valerius Procillus, 
a Prince of the Roman province, his intimate 


friend. He reminded Divitiacus of what, in his 


own preſence, had been ſaid of his brother Dum- 
noriæx in the council of the Gauls, adding the 
later informations which he had received againſt 
him in private; and Cæſar earneſtly requeſted of 
Divitiacus to conſent, that either he himſelf or 
the {tate might take the matter into conſideration. 
Divitiacus, embracing Cæſar, begged of him with 


many tears not to come to any ſevere reſolution 


againſt his brother. What you have heard is 
all true, and I myſelf have more reaſon than 
« any man to be diſſatisfied with him. At a time 
« when my authority was great, both at home and 


in the other provinces of Gaul, and my brother, 


becauſe of his youth, but little conſidered, | 
employed my intereſt to bring him into credit: 
« And though Dumnorix has made uſe of the 
„power he acquired by my means to diminiſh my 
« favour with the people, yet I {till find myſelf 
« ſwayed by my affection for him, and by my re- 
* gard for the public eſteem : For, ſhould my 


brother meet with any rigorous treatment from 


« you, while I myſelf poſſeſs ſo large a ſhare of 

« your favour, all men will believe it done with 

* my conſent, and the wings of the Gauls be for 
Lever alienated from me.” 

Cæſar, obſerving his concern, took him by 


the hand, bid him lay no more, comforted him, 
: 1 ad 


his c 


a ha] 


thing 


Conſi. 
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and aſſured him that, for his ſake, he would 
overlook not only the injuries done to himſelf, 


but to the Republic. He then ſent for Dammoriæx, 


and in his brother's preſence declared the ſub- 
jets of complaint he had againſt him, and ad- 


moniſhed him to avoid for the future giving any 


ground for ſuſpicion ; adding, that he would par- 
don what was paſt for the ſake of his brother ; 


Cæſar appointed, however, ſome perſons to have 
an eye over his behaviour, and to obſerve what 


FH 


company he frequented. 
The ſame day having learnt by his ſcouts, 
that the enemy had poſted themſelves under a 


hill, eight miles from his camp, he ſent out a party 


to view the ground, and examine the aſcent of 
the hill, Theſe reporting it to be extremely eaſy, 
he detached, about midnight, his Lieutenant La- 


bienus, (to whom he imparted the deſign he had 


formed) with two legions, and with the ſame men, 
for guides, who, the day before, had examined 
the ground, to take poſſeſſion of the ſummit of 
the hill. At three o'clock in the morning, having 
firſt ſent forward his cavalry, he himſelf followed 
with the foot. He had directed Conſidius, an offi- 
cer of reputation, who had ſerved in the army of 


Hlla, and afterwards in that of Marcus Craſſus, 


to go with the ſcouts to reconnoitre. 
At day- break, when Labienus had executed 
his commiſſion, and Cafar was within a mile and 


a half of the enemies camp, they knowing no- 


thing yet either of his or Labienus's approach, 


Conſidius came galloping back, and aſſured Cæſar, 


R 2 that 
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that the formin of the hill was poſſeſſed by the 
enemy, and that he had ſeen the Gallic enſigns 
there. 


Cæſar retired to a 3 ground, and drew up 


his men in order of battle. Labienus, whoſe in- 


ſtructions were not to engage the enemy till he 


Jay the reſt, of the army approaching, that the 


attack might be made on all ſides at the ſame 


time, having gained the top of the hill, waited the 
arrival of the Roman main body, without ſtirring 
from his poſt. The day was far ſpent before 


Cæſar learnt from his ſcouts that Conſidius, blinded 
by his fear, had made a falſe report, and that 


the enemy had decamped. The reſt of that day 
Cæſar followed the enemy, and ha his camp 
within three miles of them. 


The next day, as the time drew n near. for deli- 


vering out corn to the army, and as he was not 
above eighteen miles from Bibradte *, the capita 
of the Adui, where he hoped to find ſufficient 
ſupplies for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, he quit 
ted the purſuit of the Helvetii, and directed his 


march thither. The enemy informed of this mo- 


tion by ſome deſerters, and either aſcribing it to 
fear, becauſe Labienus, though poſſeſſed of the 


higher ground, had not attacked them the day 


' before; or flattering themſelves. with the hopes 
of intercepting Ce/ar's proviſions, all on a ſudden 
changed their reſolution, and; inſtead of conti- 
nuing their march, began to purſue and haraſs 
_ "the rear- guard of the Romans. Cæſar retired to 
E a and ſent his cavalry to ſuſtain the charge, 


while 


deli- 
$ not 
pital 


cient 


quit- 


d his 
s mo- 
it to 
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while he drew up his forces in battalia. His four 
veteran legions he ranged in three lines towards 


the middle of the aſcent; and above them he 


poſted his two legions newly raiſed in Ci iſalpine 


Gaul, and all the auxiliaries; in ſuch wile, that 
the whole hill was covered with his troops: The 
baggage was committed to the care of thoſe on 


the upper ground. The Helvetii repulſed the 


Roman cavalry, formed themſelves into a phalanx, 


and advanced in cloſe order to attack the Roman 


van. 
Cæſur, having ſent away firſt his own horſe, 


and then the horſes of all his officers, that, by 
making the danger equal, no hope might remain 


but in victory, encouraged his men, and began 


the charge. The Romans, who fought from the 
higher ground, pouring their darts upon the ene- 
my, eaſily broke their phalanx, and then fell upon 
them ſword in hand. The battle was bloody, and 
continued for a long time doubtful ; but the ene- 


my being at length obliged to give way, one part 


withdrew towards a hill, and the reſt ſheltered 


themſelves behind their carriages, which they 


had drawn together into one place before they 
began the battle. During this whole action, 
though it laſted from one o'clock in the afternoon 
till evening,” no man ſaw the back of an enemy. 
The fight was renewed with great obſtinacy at the 


carriages, and continued till the night was far 
ſpent. After a long diſpute, the Romans got poſ- 


ſeſſion of the baggage and camp of the enemy. 


A ſen and N of Orgetorix were found 


K 3 among 
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The peo- 
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dead, continued upon the ſpot three days: But 


War of CESAR Book +. 6 : 


among the priſoners. Only one hundred and 


twenty thouſand of the Helvetii ſurvived this de- 
feat; who, retreating all that night, and conti- 


nuing their march without intermiſſion, arrived 
on the fourth day in the territories of the Lin- 
gones T. The Romans, detained by the care of 


looking after their wounded, and of burying their 


Cz/ar ſent meſſengers and letters to ſignify to the 
Lingones, that, if they would avoid drawing upon 
themſelves the ſame calamities which the Helve- 
tian fugitives were under, they muſt not furniſh 
them with corn or other neceſſaries: And, after 


three days repoſe, he fer forward to one the 
enemy. | 


The Helvetii, compelled by an extreme want 
of all things, ſent Ambaſſadors to him to treat 
about a ſurrendry. Theſe meeting him on the 
way, and throwing themſelves at his feet, in ſup- 
pliant terms, and with many tears, begged for 


peace. Ceſar gave them no expreſs anſwer at 
that time; he only orderea bat the Helvetii 


ſhould wait for him in the place where they then 


were; which they accordingly did. Upon his 


arrival, he demanded hoſtages, their arms, and 
the ſlaves who had deſerted to their camp. Up- 


on their complying with theſe terms, they were 
admitted to a ſurrendry. The Helvetii, Tulingi. 


and Latobrigi, he ordered to return to their own 
countries, and rebuild the towns and villages they 


had burnt: And becauſe, having loſt all the 


corn, they were utterly deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, 


he 25 it in charge to "we Allebroges to ſupply 
chem. 
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| Chap. ix. in Gaul [V. R. 695.] 


them. Cæſar's defign, in ſending the Helvetii 
home, was, that their lands might not be left 


unoccupied, and the Germans, dwelling on the 


other ſide the Rhine, be thereby tempted to paſs 
over and take poſſeſſion of them; by which they 
would become neighbours to the Allobroges, and 
the Roman province in Gaul. The Boii, at the 


requeſt of the Adui themſelves, who eſteemed 


them highly on account of their courage, were 
permitted to ſettle in the Aduan territories, where 


lands were aſſigned them, and they were, by de- 


grees, admitted to all the rights and 3 
of natives. 


The war with the Helvetii being ended, Am- 
baſſadors from all parts of Gaul, men of principal 
conſideration in their ſeveral ſtates, waited upon 
Cæſar to congratulate his ſucceſs, which, they 
ſaid, had been highly advantageous to Gaul in 


general, the Helvetii having left their own country 
with a view to make all the other ſtates tributary 
to them; and thefe Ambaſſadors requeſted, on 


the part of their conſtituents, © that they might 


have his permiſſion to hold, on a day prefixed, 


a general aſſembly of all the provinces of Gaui; 
« there being ſome things, which they wanted to 
« propoſe to him, which concerned the whole na- 
tion in common.” Their requeſt was granted; 


they fixed a day for the aſſembly; and they 


bound themſelves by an oath not to diſcloſe what 
ſhould be tranſacted there, but to ſuch perſons as 


ſhould be named for that LA by Nea 
conſent. 
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7 2 of C SAR: Book IX, 
Upon the riſing of the council, the ſame chiefs 


of the ſtate, who had come before to Cæſar, came 


again to him, and begged to be admitted to con- 
fer with him in private, concerning matters that 
regarded their own and the common ſafety, 
Cæſar complying, they all threw themſelves at 
his feet, and with tears repreſented to him, that 
it was of no leſs importance to them to have 
their preſent deliberations kept ſecret, than to 
ſucceed in the petition they were going to make; 
becauſe, ſhould any diſcovery happen, they were 


in danger of being expoſed to the extremeſt cruel- 


ties. Divitiacus, the Æduan, in the name of the 
reſt, ſpoke thus: 


* Two factions divide all Saf: fs the Lc 


« of one are the Ædui; of the other the Arverni. 
“After a contention of many years between 
5 theſe for the ſuperiority, the Arverni, in con- 


te cert with the Seguani, came at laſt to a reſolu- 
© tion of calling in the Germans: Of theſe, fifteen | 
4 thouſand only came over the Nhine at firſt; 


5 but, finding Gaul an agreeable and plentiful 


„country, others ſoon followed, inſomuch that at 


© preſent there are no leſs than 120000 of them 


e here. The Adui and their dependants have 
£6 frequently tried their ſtrength againſt them ing 
te battle, but, by ſucceſlive defeats, haye loſt all 
L their nobles, ſenate, and cavalry. Broken by 


< theſe calamities, they, who formerly held the 
“chief ſway in Gaul, both by their own bravery 


* and. the fayour and friendſhip, of the Roman 


66 People, are now reduced to the neceſſity of 
6 "ng 


c || Chap. ix. ia Gaul IV. R. 695] 249 
& « ſending ſome of the principal men of their 


ne MW © ſtate to the Seguani, to remain with them as 9 
n- « hoſtages; and of obliging themſelves by an 1 
at « oath, neither to demand their hoſtages back, Fl 

y. * nor to implore the aſſiſtance of the Roman Peo-- ii 
at « ple, nor to refuſe a perpetual ſubmiſſion to the 74 
lat « dominion and authority of the Segquani. I alone o 
ve of all the Ædui refuſed to take the oath, or x 
to « oive my children for hoſtages; and on that ac- bt 
e; « count I fled my country, and went to Rome to 16 
ere « jmplore the aſſiſtance of the Senate, as being vl 
el- the only man in the ſtate who had not laid him- 1 
he MW © {elf under the reſtraints of hoſtages and an oath. 1 


« After all, it has fared worſe with the victorious 
« Sequant than with the vanquiſhed Ædui; be- 
« cauſe Arioviſtus has ſeated himſelf in their ter- 
* ritory, ſeized a third part of their lands, the 
©* moſt fertile in Gaul, and has lately ordered 
them to yield up another third to the Harudes, 
who, to the number of 24000, came over the 
Rhine a few months ago, wanting habitations 
and a ſettlement. In a few years all the native 
© Gauls will be driven from their territories, and 
the Germans be tranſplanted hither from the 
* other ſide of the Rhine; our climate far excel- 
© ling that of their country, and our different ways 
* of living not admitting a compariſon. Ario- 
« viſtus is a man of a ſavage, paſſionate, and ty- 
* rannical diſpoſition, whoſe government is no 
longer to be born; and unleſs we find ſome re- 
2 * ſource in you and the People of Rome, the 
y of * Gauls muſt, like the Helvetians, abandon their 
ling 5141} & FC country, 
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cc abnittry; and ſeek ſome other ſettlement remote 
e from the Germans, wherever fortune ſhall point 
te jt out. Were theſe complaints and repreſenta- 
cc tions to come to the knowledge of Arioviſtus, 
e doubt not but he would exerciſe the greateſt 


tc cruelties upon all the hoſtages in his hands: 


„But it will be eaſy for you, by your own autho- 
<« rity, the dread of the army you command, the 
<« fame of your late victory, and the terror of the 
/ Roman name, to hinder any more Germans from 
ce coming over the Rhine, and to defend Gaul 
<« from the inſults of Arioviſtus. 

When Divitiacus had made an end of fpeak- 
ing, all who were preſent began, with many tears, 
to implore Cæſar's aid. He obſerved. that the 
Sequani alone did nothing of all this; but penſive, 
and with downcaſt looks, kept their eyes fixed on 
the ground. Wondering what might be the cauſe, 
he queſtioned them upon it. Still they made him 
no anſwer, but continued ſilent, as before, with 
the ſame air of dejection. When he had inter- 
rogated them ſeveral times, without being able to 
obtain one word in return, Divitiacus, the Aduan, 
reſumed the diſcourſe, and obſerved, * that the 
* condition of the Sequani was by much more 
« deplorable and wretched than that of the reſt 
& of the Gauls; as they alone durſt not, even in 
&« ſecret, complain of their wrongs, or apply any 
« where for redreſs, and no leſs dreaded the cru- 
* elty of Arioviſtus when abſent, than if actually 
< preſent before their eyes : That the other ſtates 

tt had it uy in their power to eſcape by flight; 
ut 
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« but the Sequani, who had received him into 
« their territories, and put him in poſſeſſion of all 
their towns, were expoſed to ſuffer every kind 
of torment.” 


Ceſar encouraged the 6 and promiſed to 


have regard to their complaints; he told them he 
was in great hopes that, out of regard to him and 
the authority of the Roman People, Arioviſtus 
would put an end to his oppreſſions. Having 
returned this anſwer, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
Many urgent reaſons occurred upon this occa- 
fon to Cæſar, why he ſhould conſider ſeriouſly of 
the grievances which the Gauls had complained 
of, and undertake their redreſs. He ſaw the 
Adm, friends and allies of the People of Rome, 
held in ſubjection and ſervitude by the Germans, 
and compelled to give hoſtages to Arioviſtus and 
the Sequani; which, in the preſent flouriſhing 
ſtate of the Roman affairs, ſeemed highly diſho- 


nourable both to himſelf and the Commonwealth. 


He ſaw it likewiſe of dangerous conſequence to 
ſuffer the Germans to accuſtom themſelves to come 
over the Rhine in great multidudes and ſettle in 
Gaul: For this fierce and ſavage people, having 
once poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole country, 


were but too likely, after the example of the 


Cimbri and Teutoni, to break into the Roman pro- 

vince, and thence advance even into taly. 

Theſe conſiderations induced Cæſar to ſend 

Ambaſſadors to Arioviſtus with the propoſal of 

an interview, and to deſire that he would appoint 

a place for it, in order to their conferring upon 
certain 
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certain public affairs of the higheſt importance to 


them both. Arioviſtus anſwered, . That, if he 
* had wanted any thing of Cz/ar, he would have 
« gone to him in perſon; and that Cæſar, if he 


had any buſineſs with him, muſt come to him: 


That he could neither venture, without an 


© army, into thoſe provinces of Gaul where Caſar 


&. commanded, nor bring an army into the field 


& without great trouble and expence. That he 


« wondered extremely what buſineſs either Cz/ar 
«© r the People of Rome could have in that part 
cr of Gaul which he had conquered.” “ 
On the report of this anſwer, Cæſar ſent an- 
other embaſſy, with commiſſion to ſpeak thus to 
the King: Since you have ſo little ſenſe of the 

t great obligations you lie under to the Roman 
40 People, and to Cæſar, in whoſe Conſulſhip you 
« were ſtiled King and friend by the Senate, as 


« to refuſe a conference with. him, and decline 


* treating of affairs that regard the common in- 


ö cc tereſt, he ſends you the particulars of what he 


« requires of you: Firſt, not to bring any more 
« Germans over the Rhine into Gaul. In the next 
cc place, to reſtore the hoſtages you have received 


from the Ædui, and permit the Sequani /ikewi/e 


« to reſtore the hoſtages given to them, Laſtly, to 


6 &« forbear all injuries towards the Ædui, and nei- 


© ther make ꝛuar upon theni nor upon their allies. 
* If you comply with theſe conditions, it will 
10 eſtabliſh a perpetual amity between you and 


* the Reman People: But, if you do not comply, 


o Cæſar will think himſelf bound to have regard 


1 * to he Jail OE of the Ædui, and the 
4 ” other 
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Chap. ix. in Gaul IV. R. 695. ST 
other allies of Rome in this country; the Senate 
having decreed, in the Conſulſhip of M. Meſſala 
« and M. Piſo (Y [V. of R. 692.0 that whaever fbould 
« have in charge the province of Gaul, ſhould, \fo 
46 far as WAS. conſiſtent with the intere/? of the 25 
« be. protect and defend them.. 
To this: Arioviſtus ſent the following r. 
« That, by the laws of war, the conqueror had 
* 2 right to impoſe what terms he pleaſed upon 
« the, conquered: That the People of Rame did 
not govern the vanquiſhed by the preſcriptions 
« of, other nations, but according to their own 
« pleaſure: That he did not inter meddle with 
their, conqueſts, nor interrupt them in the free 
« enjoyment of their rights; nor ought they to 
© concern. themſelves with what regarded kim: 
«, n the Adui, having tried the forrune f 
war, had been overcome and rendered tiibutarg 
« to, _ and that Cz/ar would be highly-ugjuſt | 
« if he attempted to deprive him of his revenues, 
« or to diminiſh. them. That he was reſolued nut 
io part with the hoſtages which the dul had 
« put into his hands; but would; nevertheleſs 
engage, not to make war either upon them or 
« upon their allies, provided they obſerved the 
6 treaty. he had made with them, and readily, paid 
* the, tribute agreed upon ; If otherwiſe,.'they 
* would find the title of friends and allies gf the 
5 People of Rome. of little advantage to . them: 
< That as to Cæſar's menace of not neglecting the 
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At the ſame time that Ceſar received this re- 
ply, Ambaſſadors arrived from the Ædui and 


Treviri; from the Ædui, to complain that the 
Harudes, who had lately come [from Germany] 
into Gaul, were plundering their territories, ſo 
that even by their ſubmiſſions and hoſtages they 
could not obtain peace of Arioviſtus; from the 


Treviri, to inform him that a hundred cantons of 
the Suevi, headed by two brothers, were arrived 


upon the banks of the Rhine, with defign to come 


over that river. Cæſar, deeply affected with this 


intelligence, determined to begin the war without 
delay: And fearing leſt this new band of Suevi 
ſhould ſtrengthen the forces of Arioviſtus, he ad- 
vanced expeditiouſly towards the King, and the 


- third day was informed, that he approached with 


* 


. Who had voluntarily and gaily followed 


all his forces to ſeize V. eſontio *, the capital of the 
Sequani. Cæſar judged it by all means neceſſary 
to prevent him in this deſign, as the town was 
well fortified by nature, and ſtored with all ſorts 
of ammunition. Marching, therefore, day and 
night, without intermiſſion, he poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the place, and put a garriſon into it. 
While he continued here a few days, to ſettle 


the affair of his convoys and ſupplies, a ſudden 


terror ſeized his whole army. It was occaſioned 


| by the curioſity of his men, and the reports of 
the Gauls, who talked much of the prodigious 


ſtature of the Germans, their invincible courage, 


and wonderful {kill in arms. The terror firſt be- 


gan among certain young officers of the Roman 
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Ceſar into Gaul, and were but little acquainted 
with military affairs. Some of theſe, under va- 
rious pretences, deſired leave to return home; 
and others, though, out of ſhame, they ſeemed 
willing to continue in the camp, were not able to 
put on a chearful countenance, or to refrain from 
lamenting, with their companions, the dangers to 
which they fancied themſelves expoſed. Wills 
were made all oyer the camp, and the conſterna- 


tion began to ſeize even the veteran, ſoldiers, the 


Centurions, and the officers of the cavalry : Only, 
to avoid the reproach of cowardice, they ſaid, © it 
« was not the enemy they feared, but the narrow 
© paſſes and foreſts that lay between them and 


Arioviſtus, and the difficulty they ſhould find in 


getting Proviſions.” Some even intimated to 


Cafar, that when he gave orders for marching, : 


he would not be obeyed. TE) 
Ceſar hereupon called a council of war; and, 

having ſummoned thither all the Centurions of 

the army, ſpoke to them to the following effect: 


——* Arioviſtus, during my Conſulſhip, earneſtly 


4 Jouhir the alliance of rhe Roman People; why 


then ſhould any one imagine he will ſo raſhly 
and haſtily depart from his engagements ? On 
© the contrary, ſo ſoon as he comes to know my 
demands, and the reaſonable conditions I am 


about to propoſe ro him, he will, I am firmly 
4 perſuaded, be very far from rejecting either 


* my friendſhip or that of the Roman People. But 


« if, urged on by madneſs and rage, he ſhould re- 


| * folve upon war, what, after all, have you to be 


— ' afraid 
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afraid of? Why ſhoald you diſtruſt either your 
con courage or my conduct? You are to deal 


« with enemies of whom, in the memory of our 
« fathers, trial has: been already made. By our 


victory over the Teutoni and Cimbri, the army 


cc itſelf acquired no leſs glory than Cams Marius, 
„ the General who commanded it. They are 


< the very ſame Germans with whom the Helvetii, 


te though not a match for our army, have ſo 
« often fought, and whom they have ſo often 
te yanquiſhed. The defeat which the Gauls ſuf- 


0 fered, was rather by the conduct and eraft of 


« the Germans, than by their ſuperior bravery, 
But though the King, by a ſtratagem, might 


e baffle. a rude: and undiſciplined ſoldiery, he 


cc cannot hope to prevail by ſuch means againſt a 
« Roman army. As to thoſe who ſhelter their 
© cowardice under the pretence of narrow paſſes, 
, and. the difficulty. of procuring proviſions, it 
6 argues, think, no ſmall preſumption to betray 
cc ſuch a diſtruſt of their General's conduct, or to 
cc preſcribe to him what he ought to do. Theſe 


« « things fall properly under my care: The Se. 


ani, Luci +, and Lingones, are to furniſh me 
& with Proviſions : The corn is now ripe: in the 
« fields: As to the ways, you Tor nes will ſoon 
cr be judges of them. 
. 1 am not in the leaſt diſturbed by what is 
2 whiſpered about, that the army will not obey 
« me; for no General was ever ſo lighted by his 


08 3 when neither ill ſucceſs, nor rapacious 
40 * corcrouſneſs, nor other crimes, had drawn that 


« misfortune | 


Chap. ix. in Gaul [YR 695. 


« misfortune upon him: In all theſe reſpects * 
« jmagine myſelf ſecure, as the whole courſe of | 


« my life bears witneſs to my integrity; and my 


good fortune has ſhewn itſelf in the war againſt 


« the Helvetii. I am therefore reſolved to exe- 
« cure, without delay, what I had intended to put 
« off a little longer. I ſhall give orders for de- 
camping this very night, three hours before 
« day, that I may know as ſoon as poſlible, 
whether honour and a ſenſe of duty, or an 
* jonominious cowardice, have the afcendant in 


s my army: Nay, ſhould all the reſt of the troops 
« 2bandon me, I will nevertheleſs march with the 
« Tenth Legion alone, of whoſe fidelity and con- 


rage I have not the leaſt doubt, and who ſhall 
« ſerve me for my Prætorian guard.” ( Cæſar 
had always favoured and chiefly confided in this 
legion, remarkable for its intrepid bravery.] 

This diſcourſe made a wonderful change in the 
minds of all, and produced an uncommon alacri- 
y, and eagerneſs for the war. The tenth legion, 


in particular, returned him thanks, by their Tri- 


bunes, for the favourable opinion he had ex- 
preſſed of them; and aſſured him of their readi- 
neſs to follow him. Nor were the other legions 
eſs induſtrious, by their Tribunes and principal 


Centurions, to reconcile themſelves to their Ge- 
neral, proteſting that they had never entertained 
either doubt or fear, nor had ever imagined that 


it belonged to them, but to him alone, to direct 
in matters of war. Cæſar, having accepted of 


their ſubmiſſion, and being informed by Divitiacus 
{in whom of all the Gauls he moſt N that, 
3 IX. 8 | BF 


Man 1 


by ITY. a circuit of about forty miles, he 
might avoid the narrow paſſes, and lead his army 


| through an open country, he ſet forward three 


hours after midnight, as he had ſaid; and, after 


1 5 a march of ſeven, days, underſtood by his ſcouts, 


that he was, within four and rwenty thouſand 
paces of Ariqviſtas's camp. 
The King, informed of Caſar's arrival, ſcat 
Ambaſſadors ,to acquaint him, that, as they were 
| come nearer to. each other, he was willing to have 
an interview with him, which he believed might 
now be without danger. Cæſar did not decline 
the propoſal, imagining that the German, now of- 
fering of his awn accord what he had before 
refuſed, when requeſted, might perhaps be diſ- 
poſed to hearken to reaſon. The fifth day after 
was appointed. for the interview; and, in the 
interval, frequent deputations paſſed and repaſſed 
from one ſide to the other, to regulate the cir- 
cumſtances and conditions of it. Arioviſtus, un- 
der pretence that he feared an ambuſh, demanded 
chat Cæſar ſhould bring no infantry. with him: 
Both he and the King were to be attended by 
_ their cayalry only. To this Cæſar conſented; yet, 
not caring to truſt his ſafety to the Gawls, he di- 
mounted all the Galli cavalry, and gave their 


horſes to the men of the tenth legion, that, in caſe 
of danger, he might have a guard on which he 


could rely. 

In the midit of a large plain, in was a riſing 
ground equally diſtant from both camps: At this 
place, by appointment, the conference was to 


be e. Cajer Javancd the. PE ſoldiers, 
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whom he had converted into troopers, two hun- 
dred paces from the mount. Arioviſtur did the 


ſame with the German cavalry. The two Com- 


manders advanced to meet one another, each ac. 


companied by ten friends, or principal officers ; . 
ſor ſo Arioviſtus had deſired it might be. The 
conference was on horſeback. Cz/ar began by | 
reminding the King of his obligations ro the Re- 


public. © You have been tiled friend and ally 


« by rhe Senate, and vrey conſiderable prefents 


© have been ſent yon: Thefe honours, conferred 


« by the Romans on very few, and only for fi g- 
* nal ſervices to the State, have been beſtowed 


* on you, not on account of any juſt claim you 


% had to them, but merely by my favour and 
« the bounty of the Senate.“ He mentioned 


likewiſe the ancient alliance which had fabfiſted 
between the Romans and Adui, in whoſe favonr 


the Senate had made many honourable decrees. 


-He added: The dui always held the firſt 


rank and anthority in Gaul, even before their 
alliance with Rome; and it is the invariable 
« maxim of the Ss People, not only to defend 
« their friends and allies in the poſſeſſion of their 


« juſt rights, but likewiſe to ſtudy the increaſe 
*« of their honour, intereſt, and dignity : There- 
fore it can never be fuppoſed that they will 
„ ſubmit to fee their friends ſtript of thoſe privi- 
* leges, which had belonged to them before the 


* commencement. of that friendſhip.“ And he 


1 with repeating the ſame demands which 
de had before made by his Ambaſſadors ; That 


608 King * nat make war upon the Ædui er 
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thts aller that he ſbould reſtore to them their 


hoſtages ; and that, if be could not oblige the Ger- 


mans to repaſs the Rhine, at leaſt he ſhould fuer 
no more of them to come ute Gaul. | 


Arioviſtus anſwered : © I crafſed the Rhine, 


e“ not of my own motion, but by invitation and 


« intreaty from the Gauls. The great hopes and 


expectations they gave me were my:only in- 
ducement to quit my country: The ſettlements 


* I have in Gaul were aſſigned to me by the Gauls 
** themſelves; the hoſtages were voluntarily ſent ; 


and the tribute I receive is in conſequence of 


* the rights of war: I did nat make war upon 
« the Gauls, they made war upon me: Their 
« ſeveral ſtates brought their united forces againſt 


« me; but I found means to vanquiſh and diſ- 


FI 2 5 them: One battle ſufficed: If they are 
* again reſolved to try the fortune of war, I am 
s prepared to receive them; but, if they chuſe 
te peace, it will be unjuſt in them to refuſe a tri- 
* bute which they have hitherto voluntarily paid. 


Ihe friendſhip of the Roman People ought not 


* to be a detriment to me, but an honour and a 
« ſecurity; I courted it in no other view: But 
$* if, on account of my alliance with them, I muſt 
«© ſubmit to loſe my tributes, and my rights over 
# the people I have ſubdued, I am no leſs willing 


© to give up that alliance than I was ambitious - 
to obtain it. I have indeed brought over a mul - 


* titnde of Germans into Gaul, yet not with any 


* deſign of diſturbing the country, as appears by 
e my not coming but at the requeſt of the na- 


tires, My arriral in | Gaul was prior to cr 
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«of the Romans, whoſe armies have never c till 
© now paſſed the boundaries of their own pro- 


« yinces. What can they mean by coming into 


« a country that belongs to me? why do they 
« concern themſelves with a part of Gaul that 
«js no leſs my property than the province itſelf 
« is theirs? As to the pretence of alliance be- 
« tween the Romans and Adui, I am not ſo much 
« a barbarian, or ſo wholly a ſtranger to the af- 
« fairs of the world, as riot to know, that the 
Adui neither aſſiſted the Romans in their late 


« war againſt the Allobroges, nor received any | 
& aſſiſtance from them in their many conflicts with 


* me and the Sequani. I have reaſon to be jea- 
lous of your pretended regard for the Ædli, 
* and have but too much reaſon to fuſpedt, that 


© the continuance of the Roman army in Gaul 


can be with no other deſign than that of op- 
preſſing me. If yon do not therefore with- 


* draw your troops out of theſe parts, I ſhall no 


* longer look upon you as a friend, but as an 
enemy. And I am well aſſured, that, ſhould 


* happen to kill you in battle, I ſhould do a 


* pleaſure to many of the nobles and great men 


*at Rome, who have explained themſelves to 


me by couriers, and whoſe favour and friend- 
* ſhip I might procure by your death: But if you 
* Will retire, and leave me in the undiſturbed 
* Pofleſſion of Gaul, I will not only amply re- 

ward you, but will engage, at my own colt and 


* hazard, to put a happy concluſion to any War 


* you ſhall think fir to undertake." 35353 
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War f CS AR Book IX. 
In anſwer to this diſcourſe, Cæſar offered many 


reaſons why he could not depart from his firſt | 
demands: That neither his own honour, nor 


à that of the Roman People, would ſuffer him to 


abandon allies, who had deſerved fo well of the 
< Republic. That it no way appeared to him, that 
Arioviſtus had a juſter claim to Gaul than the 
* Romans : That the Arverni and Ruteni 4 had 
been ſubdued by Tabius Maximus; who 
yet, contented with their fubmiſhon, had nei- 
ther reduced their country into a province, nor 


_ < ſubjected it to a tribute: That, if antiquity of 


« title was to decide the queſtion, the Romans had 


an undoubred right to the ſovereignty of Gaul: 


« Or, if the decree of the Senate was to take 
place, Gaul N remain 0 and 8 only 
to its own laws. Es 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at the interview, 
Cefar was informed that Arioviſtus's cavalry were 


drawing nearer the eminence, and had even caſt 


ſome darts at his horſemen. Hereupon he imme- 


diately broke off the conference, retreated to his 


own men, and ſtrictly charged them to forbear all 
acts of hoſtility. . He did not fear the ſucceſs of 
an engagement between his choſen legion and the 
German cavalry ; but he was deſirous to maintain 
a conduct perieMy.clear, and not give the enemy 
the leaſt ground to aſſert, that they had been 
treacherouſſy drawn into an ambuſh by a pre- 
tended conference. When it was known in the 
camp that Ariovi/tus, at the interview, had 
haughtily ordered the Romans to depart out of 
Grand; ; that his * had inſulted Cz/ar's 
guard; 


Chap. ix. it Gaut I 6541. 
guard ; and that this had put an end to the 


conference; it ſpread throughout the whole army 


an ardent deſire of coming to a battle. 
Two days after, Arioviſeus ſent Ambaſſadors 


to Ceſar, to propoſe a renewal of the negocia- 
tion ; and-that he would either appoint a day for 


2 their meeting again, or depute ſome one to bring 


the treaty to a concluſion. Cæſar ſaw no reaſon 
for granting a ſecond interview, eſpecially when 
he conſidered that the Germans, as experience 
had taught him, could not be reſtrained from 


falling upon his men. Neither was he inclined 
to ſend any of his principal officers; it ſeemed too 


great a venture, to expoſe them to the perfidy of 


theſe barbarians. He therefore caſt his eyes 


upon C. Valerius Procilius a, a young man of 


eminent virtue and gentle manners, and whoſe | 


knowledge of the Gallic language, which Ario- 
vi/t ts, by long reſidence in the country had learnt. 
to ſpeak readily, fitted him in a particular manner 
for this embaſſy : And as the Germans could have 
no motive to inſult him, Cz/ar thought him fafe 
from that danger. With him was joined, in the' 
fame commiſſion, M. Mettius, a perſon who had a 


connexion with Arioviſtus by the ties of hoſpi ZE 


talny. T heir inſtructions were, to hear the King's 


propoſals, and bring a report of them to Caſar. 


But no ſooner were they arrived in Arioviſtus's 
camp, than, in preſence of the whole army, call- 
ing out to know their buſineſs, and whether 


* Hex was the ſon of C. Valerius Colding who, being made 


| free of tl.e City by C. Valerius Flaccus, had, AY to 


caltom, taken the name of his Patron. 
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they were come as ſpies, he commanded them to 
be put in irons, without _—_— them to make 
any reply. 

The fame an he came forward with all his 
forces, and lodged himſelf under a hill, fix miles 
from the Roman camp. The day after, he went 
two miles beyond it, to cut off their communi- 


cation with the Adui and Sequani, from whom 


they received all their proviſions. Ceſar, for 
five days ſucceſſively, drew up his men in order 
of battle before the camp, that, if Arioviſtus had 
à mind, he might not be without an opportunity 
of coming to an engagement. The Germans kept 
all that time within their lines; only between the 
cavalry of the two armies there were daily tkir- 
miſhes. The German manner of fighting was 
this: They had about fix thouſand horſe, who 
choſe a like number out of the foot, each his 
man, and all remarkable for ſtrength and agility. 
Theſe continually accompanicd them in battle, 


and ſerved as a rear-guard, to which, when hard 


preſſed, they might retire: If the action became 
dangerous, theſe advanced to their relief: If any 
horſeman was wounded, and fell from his horſe, 

_ theſe gathered round to defend him: If ſpeed 
vas required, either for a haſty purſuit or ſudden 
retreat, ſo nimble and active were they by conti- 
nual exerciſe, that, laying hold of the manes of 
the horſes, they could keep pace with them in 
running. 


Cæſar, finding that Ariov tus declined a battle, 


turned his thoughts chiefly to provide for the 
freedom of his convoy s. With this view he 
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marked out a place for a camp, fix hundred 


in Gaul IV. R. 69 54 


paces beyond that of the enemy; and thither 
he marched with his whole army, drawn up in 
three lines. The firſt and ſecond line had orders 
to continue under arms, while the chird was to 
employ themſel ves in fortifying this new camp. 


Arioviſtus detached ſixteen thouſand light -· armed 


foot, and all his horſe, to hinder the work, but 
without effect: The intrenchments were finiſhed, 
and Cææſar, leaving two legions there, with part 


of the auxiliaries, led back the remaining four ro 


his other camp. The next day, drawing out all 
his troops from both camps, he again offered the 
enemy battle, which Arioviſtus {till declined : Cæ- 
far retired about noon. Arioviſtus then detached 
part of his forces to attack the lefler camp. A 


ſharp conflict enſued, which laſted till ſun- ſet; 


when Ariovi/tus ſounded a retreat. Cæſar en- 
quiring of the priſoners, why Arioviſtus declined 


an engagement, learnt, that it was the cuſtom 


among the Germans for the women to decide by 
lots and divination, when it would be proper to 
hazard a battle: And that theſe had declared, 
that the army could not be victorious if they 
fought before the new moon. 

Caſar hereupon reſolved to force the enemy, 
withour delay, to à battle: At the head of all 
his forces, in three lines, he advanced quite up 


to the head of their camp. The Germans now 


appeared before their intrenchment : They were 
diſtributed by nations, and diſpoſed at equal 


diſtances one from another, and the whole army 
encompaſſed with a line of carriages, to take 


away 
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away all hope of fafery by flight.” The women, 


mounted upon theſe carriages, weeping and tear. 


ing their hair, conjured the ſoldiers, as they 
moved forwards, not to ſuffer them to become 
ſlaves to the Romans. Caſar began the battle 


in perſon at the head of his right wing, having 
obſerved the enemy to be weakeſt on that ſide. 


Their left wing was ſoon routed and put to flight, 
but their right had the advantage, and were like 
to over power the Roman left wing by numbers. 


FJoung Craſſus, who commanded the cavalry, ob- 


ferving this, made the third line advance to ſup- 
port them. The battle was renewed, and the 
enemy every where put to the rout: Nor did 
they ceaſe their flight till they had reached the 
banks of the Rhine, about fifty miles diſtant from 


the place of combat. There only a few eſcaped; 


ſome by ſwimming, others by boats. Of the lat- 


ter was Arioviſtus, who, embarking in a ſmall 
veſſel which he found by the edge of the river, 
got ſafe to the other ſide. - All the reſt were cut 


T o pieces by the Roman cavalry. Arioviſtus had 


two wives; one a Suede, whom he had brought 
with him from Germany; the other a Noricat, 


King Vocion's ſiſter, whom he had married in 


Gaul. Both periſhed in this flight. Of his two 
daughters, one was killed, and the other take 
priſoner. Procillus, whom, bound with a triple 
chain, his keepers had dragged after them in theit 
fight, fell in with Cæſar in perſon as he was 
purſuing t the German cavalry. Cæſar's joy for his 
victory was exceedingly heightened by his good 


| * in ers bering, wür out of rhe hands of the 
enemy 
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enemy, his intimate and familiar friend, univer- 
{ly eſteemed for his probity. Procillur told 
him, that lots had been chrice drawn in his own r 
preſence, | to decide whether he ſhould be burnt 
alive upon the ſpot, or the execution be deferred 
to another time; and that the lot, three times 
favourable, had preſerved his life. Mettius was 
likewiſe recovered and brought to Cefar. „ 
This battle being reported beyond the Rhine, 
the due vi, who were advanced as far as the banks 
of that river, thought it adviſeable to return to 
their own country; but, retreating in diſorder and 
confuſion, were attacked by the U b, a people 
bordering upon che Rhine, WhO put many ol 
them to the ſword. 3 
C2/ar, having thus, in one campaign, given a 
happy concluſion to two very conſiderable. wars, 
vent into winter-quarters ſomewhat ſooner than, 
the ſeaſon of the year required. He diſtributed 
his army among the Sequani, and, leaving Labie- . 
nus to command in his abſence, ſet out for Ci al. 
fine Gaul, to es. in the ene of the 
ſkates. 
In the winter, whilſt Cæſar was in that country, J. v 5 
he was alarmed by frequent reports, confirmed ne 


lib. ii. 
by letters from Labienus, that all the Be / gef + The peo - 


had joined in a league againſt the Roman Re- pu 

hugs and ratified * it © by an exchange of ho; e 
— wp | 
The cauſes of this Sake dera were: Fut, 

9 fear, leſt the Romans, having ſabdued* all 

the reſt of Gaul, ſhould afterwards turn theit 

Arms againſt them : In the next place; the perſua- 


ons _ 
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ſions and importunity of ſome among the Ceitæ; 


many of whom, as they had greatly diſliked the 
neighbourhood of the Germans in Gaul, ſo were 
they no leſs diſpleaſed to ſee a Roman army take 
up its winter-quarters, and grow habitual, in the 


country: Others from a levity and inconſtancy 
of temper, fond of every project that tended to 


a revolution. Laſtly, ſome were influenced by 
ambitious views; it being uſual in Gaul for thoſe 


who were the moſt powerful in their ſevera} 


ſtates, and had men and money at command, to 


_ exerciſe over their fellow-ſubjetts a kind of ſoye- 
reignty, which they foreſaw would be greatly 


checked by the authority and credit of the Ro- 


mans in Gaul. 


x ear of Rome 696 15 


ceſer, upon receiving theſe meſſages 3 and re- 
Ports, Jevied two new legions in Ciſalpine Gaul, 
and early in the ſpring ſent 2, Pedius, his 


Lieutenant, to conduct them over the Alps; and 


he himſelf; as ſoon as there began to be forage 


in the fields, went to the army. He commiſſioned 
the Senones + and other Gauls, who bordered on 
Belgic Gaul, to inform themſelves of the motions 


and deſigns of the confederates, and ſend him 
from time to time an exact account. They all 


agreed in reporting, that the Belgæ were levying 
troops, and drawing their forces to a general 
rendezvous. _ Whereupon Ceſar, thinking he 


C. Corn, Lentulus Spinther, and 9. Metellut Nhe, 
Conſ uls. 
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Chap. ix. in Gaul [V. R. 696.) 

ought no longer to delay marching againſt them, 
decamped, and in fifteen days arrived on the 
confines of the Belge. | 


As his approach was ſudden, and mule earlier 
than had been expected, the Rhemi], who of all 


the Belge lay the neareſt to Celtic Gaul, diſ- 
patched the two principal men of their ſtate to 


repreſent to Cæſar: That they put themſelves 


and fortunes under the power and protection 


«* of the Romans, as having neither approved of 
the deſigns of the reſt of the Belgæ, nor had 
„any ſhare in their confederacy againſt the 


people of Rome: That, on the contrary, they 


* were ready to give hoitages, execute his com- 


* mands, receive him into their towns, and fur- 


*niſh him with corn, and other proviſions for 
« his army: That indeed the reſt of the Belge 
* were all in arms, and that the Germans, on 
this ſide the Rhine, had aſſociated with them: 


.* Nay, that ſo univerſal was the infatuation, that 
the Rhemi had not been able to diſſuade from 


* entering into the confederacy the Sueſſones, a 
* people united to them by the neareſt ries of 


þ The 
people of 
Rheims. 


blood and friendſhip, both being ſubje& to 


the ſame laws, living under the ſame form of 


government, and acknowledging one common 


* Magiſtrate.” 

Cæſar learnt from the Rhemz, that the Belge 
were for the moſt part Germans originally, who, 
inticed by the fertility of the country, had croſſed 


the Rhine, driven out the ancient inhabitants of 


that part of Gaul, and ſettled themſelves there. 


— That, as to their numbers, the Bellovart, the The peo- 
| - mo oſt 3 
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moſt conſiderable of the ſeveral ftates, were able 
to muſter .100,000 fighting men, and out of that 
number had promiſed to felect 60,000 for the 
war: That hext to them m dignity were the 
Suefſones, over whom, of late years, Divitiacus, 
the moſt powerful prince of Gaul, had been 
King; but that their preſent ſovereign vas 


Galba, whoſe ſingular prudence and juſtice had 


procured him, by the conſent of all the confede- 
rates, the ſupreme command of the war: That 


theſe had within their territories twelve fortificd 


towns, and had promiſed to bring into the field 
So, oo men: That the like number had been ſti- 
pulated by the Nervii b, eſteemed the moſt fierce 


and warlike of all the Belgic nations; and that the 


leſſer ftates were to furniſh troops proportion- 


DM: 


* » Cefer, exhorting the Rhemi to continue firm 
in their alliance, and promiſing amply to reward 
-their fidelity, ordered the whole body of their 
Senate to repair to his camp, and the ſons of the 


Principal nobility to be brought him as hoſtages; 


all which was accordingly performed by the day 


45 b. The Nerwii poſſeſſed the country between the Sche/d and 


the Sembre. Their chief cities are thought to have been Can- 


bray, Valenciennes, and Toarnay. The Atrebates (people of 
Artois) were to furniſh 15000: The Ambiani (people of 


Amicm] 10000 : The Morini (people of Teronane and Boulogne) 


23, 00: The Menapii {people of Ghent, Antwerp, and the 


| ſea-coaſt of Brabant gooo: The Caletes (people of Caus) 
. 10,000: The Velocaſes and Veromandui (people of Vexin and 


dr. Quentin) the like number: The Aduatici (people of Namur) 
.29,000 : And the Condruſs, Eburones, Carefs, and Pæmani, all 


. | 4 appointed 
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appointed. He then addreſſed himſelf to D. 

tiacus, the Æduan, repreſenting, i in tlie warmeſt 

manner, of what conſequence it was to the com- 

mon cauſe to divide the forces of the enemy, tha 

the Romans might not be under the neceſſity * 

encountering ſo great a multitude at once. This 1 

diviſion, he told him, might eaſily be effected, if 1 

the Adui would march their forces into the ' 

country of the Bellovaci, and begin to plunder _ | 1 [| 

and lay it waſte, With thele inſtructions he dif- 1 

miſſed him. iN 
Being ſoon after formed by his ſcours and by 

the Rhemi, that the united forces of the Belge, 

were marching towards him. in a body, and that 

they were even advanced within a few miles, he, . 

with all the expedition he could, paſſed his army, 

_ over the Axona, which divides the Rhemz from ; TheAifne. 

the reſt of the Belgæ, and encamped on the far- 

ther fide of it; putting himſelf in ſuch a ſituation; 

as to ſecure all behind him, cover one ſide of his : 

camp with a river, and render the communication | 

with the Rhemi, and thoſe other ſtates whenee he 

expected to be pen with proviſions, ſafe and 

ealy. . 

"The _ Belge, having been j 7 RR in an {2 Bier be- 

attempt. upon Bibraæ, a town belonging to the n——_— 

Rhemi, and likewiſe in an attempt to paſs. the Laon. 

Axona ; and finding that proviſions began to be 

ſcarce, and that the Romans could not be drawn 

to fight at a diſadvantage, called a council of war. 

It was there Judged 1 moſt expedient to ſeparate, , 

and return every man to his own country, with a 

reſolution, however, to aſſemble from all parts in 

defence 


ſecond watch of the night. 
tumult: Not regarding either order in their march 


received. 
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defence of that ſtate whoſe territories ſhould be 
firſt invaded by the Romans: For they concluded 


it much fafer to carry on the war at home, where 
they might have proviſions, and every thing at 


command, than venture a battle within the con- 
fines of a foreign ſtate. Thefe reaſons were at 
the fame time backed by a ſtil] more powerful 


conſideration : For the Bellovaci, upon advice that 
their territories would quickly be invaded by 


Divitiacus and the Ædui, could not be reſtrained 


from marching directly homewards. 


In purfuance of the reſolution above · mention- 
ed, the Belgæ broke up their camp about the 
All was noife and 


or the command of their officers, each man preſſed 


to be in the foremoſt rank, that he might get the 
ſooner home; inſomuch that their retreat had all 


the appearance of a precipitate flight. Cæſar, 


who had immediate notice of this from his ſcouts, 
apprehending ſome ſtratagem, becauſe he knew 


not yet the reaſon of their departure, would not 
ſtir out of his trenches in the night: But early 


in the morning, upon more certain intelligence of 
their retreat, detached his Lieutenants, Pedius 
and Cota, with all the cavalry, after them. La- 
bienus had orders to follow with three legions. 
The enemy ſuffered a great flaughter in their 
The latter, 


flight, the Romans little or no loſs. 


about ſun- ſet, gave over the purſuit, and returned 
to the camp, in obedience to the orders they had 


The | 
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The next day, before the enemy had time to 
rally, or recover out of their conſternation, Cz/ar 


led his army into the territories of the Sueſſones, 
which joined to thoſe of the Rhemi, and, after 


75 


a long march, reached Noviodunum. He was in Noyon. 


hopes of carrying the town by aſſault, as being 
deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon : But, as the ditch 
was broad, and the wall very high, the defend- 
ants, though few in number, withſtood all his 
efforts. Wherefore, having fortified his camp, 
he began to provide engines, and ger every thing 
in readineſs for a ſiege. Mean time, ſuch of the 


Sueſſones as had eſcaped the late ſlaughter, threw 


themſelves, during the night, into the town. But 


Ceæſar advancing his preparations with great ex- 
pedition, and approaching, under cover of his - 


mantlets, to the very walls, where he caſt up a 
mount, and planted his battering towers, the Gauls, 
aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the works, as having 


never ſeen nor heard of any ſuch: before, and at 


the diſpatch wherewith they were carried on, ſent 
deputies to treat about a furrendry ; and "” 
Rhemi interceeded for them, 

Cæſar, having received the principal men of 
the Sueſſones as hoſtages (amongſt whom were 


two ſons of Galba their King) and obliged them 


to deliver up all their arms, admitted them to a 
ſurrendry, and led his army againſt the Bellovaci. 


4 N 


Theſe, retiring with their effects into Bratuſpan- Beau 
lium s, their capital city, and, underſtanding that vais. 


Cafar was advanced within five miles of it, ſent a 
depuration of their old men, who came forth in 
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venerable proceſſion to meet him, ſignifying by 


War of Cz8aR Book IX. 


outſtretched hands, and the moſt ſubmiſhve terms, 
that they put themſelves under his power and 


protection, and did not pretend to appear in arms 


againſt the People of Rome: And when he ap- 
proached nearer the city, and encamped within 


view of the walls, the women and children from 


the ramparts, with extended arms, according to 
the cuſtom of their country, beſought the Ro- 
mans for peace. Hereupon Divitiacus, who, 


after the retreat of the Belgæ, had diſmiſſed 


5 their chiefs, had been ſeduced to forſake their 
ancient allies, and take up arms againſt the 


people of 


Amiens. 


People of 
Camb reſis. 


the Adui, and returned to Ce/ar's camp, inter- 
poſed in behalf of the Bellovaci, pleading : © That 
they had always lived in ſtri& friendſhip with 
t the Adui, and, by the artful inſinuations of 


« Romans, whom they had repreſented as holding 
« the Adui under an 1gnominious tyranny and 


T0 oppreſſion: That the authors of that advice, 


« ſeeing its pernicious effects, were retired into 
« Britain.” Caeſar, out of regard to Divitiacus 
and the dui, promiſed pardon and protection to 
the Bellovaci; but as theſe were poſſeſſed of very 
extenſive territories, and ſurpaſſed in power, and 
number of forces, all the other Belgic ſtates, he 
demanded ſix hundred hoſtages. 


Theſe being accordingly delivered, together 
with all their arms, Cæſar left their city and ad- 
vanced into the country of the Ambiani *, who, 
upon his approach, immediately ſubmitted. Ad- 
joining to theſe were the Nervii +; of whoſe 

manners 


Chap. ix. in Gaul IV. R. 696. 


manners and genius Cæſar, enquiring, learnt: 
« That they ſuffered no reſort of merchants into 
« their city, nor the importation of wine, or of 
any thing tending to luxury, which, they thought, 


275 


« enfeebled the mind, and extinguiſhed its martial 


« fire: That they were men of a warlike ſpirit, and 
« were continually reproaching the reſt of the Bei- 
* o# for ignominiouſly ſubmitting to the Roman 
« yoke; and had openly declared their reſolution 
« of neither ſending ANGST to Cz/ar, nor 
« accepting any terms of peace.” 


Cæſar, after a march of three days FORAY 


their territories, underſtood from ſome priſoners : 


* That he was now advanced within ten miles of 


the Sambre, on the other ſide of which the ene- 
my had poſted themſelves, and there waited the 


(coming of the Romans: That they had been 


joined by the Atrebates f and Veromandui ||, 
* neighbouring nations, whom they had perſuaded 


to take part in the fortune of the war: That 
© they expected alſo to be reinforced by the Adu- 
© attic, who were already on their march: And 


that all their women, and ſuch as, on account of 


age, were unfit to bear arms, had been conveyed 


to a place of ſafety, inacceſſible by reaſon of 
the marſhes that ſurrounded ir.” The two 
armies poſted themſelves on two hills, oppoſite to 


each other, the Sambre running between, which 
was not, in that part, above three feet in depth. 


The battle which enſued was bravely and reſo- 
lutely fought on both ſides, and with great variety 


of fortune: Each army poſſeſſed itſelf of the 


„ enemy's 
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enemy's camp: The Roman cavalry were once 


broken and put to flight: The twelfth and the 


ſeventh legions reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs : 


Nor was there any body of reſerve from which 
they could expect ſuccour. In this extremity, 


Cæſar, ſnatching a buckler from one of the ſol- 
diers, and, preſſing to the front of the battle, 
called upon the Centurions by name, and encou- 


raged the reſt. His arrival inſpired the legiona- 


ries with new hope; and, every one being am- 
bitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the preſence 


of his General, they redoubled their efforts, and 
checked the progreſs of the enemy. In the mean 
time, two new-raiſed legions, that had been placed 


in the rear of the Roman army, and been appointed 

to follow and guard the baggage, hearing of the 
battle, advanced with all poſſible ſpeed: And La- 
- bienus, who had made himſelf maſter of the ene- 
my's camp, obſerving from the hill on which that 


ſtood, how matters went with Cæſar, detached the 


- tenth legion to his aſſiſtance, 


The arrival of this detachment produced fo 


_ great a change in favour of the Romans, that 
many of the ſoldiers, who, before lay oppreſſed 


with wounds, now reſuming courage, renewed the 
fight; Nay, the very ſervants of the camp, un- 


armed as they were, obſerving the conſternation 


of the enemy, ruſhed among their armed batta- 
lions. The cavalry too, ſtriving, by extraordinary 


efforts, to wipe off the ignominy of their late flight, 
charged the enemy in all places where the void 
ſpaces between the legions ſuffered them to ad- 


vance. 
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vance. Mean time, the Nervii, now very hard 
preſſed, exerted themſelves with ſuch determined 
courage, that, their front ranks being cut off, 
thoſe who ſtood behind mounted the bodies of the 
ſlain, and thence continued the fight: And when 


theſe too, by their fall, had raiſed a mount of car- 


caſes, thoſe who remained, aſcending the pile, 


poured their javelins upon the Romans as from a 


rampart, and even returned the darts thrown at 
them by their enemies. Fame therefore (ſays 
Ce/ar ) did not deceive in proclaiming fo loudly 
the bravery of this people. 

In a battle, maintained with ſuch N the 


loſs of the vanquiſhed muſt neceſſarily be prodi- 


gious: The very name and nation of the Nervii 


were in a manner quite extinguiſhed : The old 
men, who, with the women and children (as above 


related) had been conveyed into a place ſur- 


rounded with bogs and moraſſes, upon the report 
of this terrible overthrow, reſolved, with the con- 


ſent of all that ſurvived the late deſtruction, - to 


ſend a deputation to Ce/ar, and ſurrender them- 
ſelves. 
of their country, repreſented, that of ſix hundred 


Theſe deputies, in reciting the calamities 


Senators there remained only three; and that 


from ſixty thouſand fighting men their ſoldiers 
were reduced to five hundred. Cz/ar readily took 
them under his protection, allowing them free and 
full poſſeſſion of their towns and territories, and 
, ſtrictly commanding all the neighbouring nations 
to abſtain from doing them any injury. 
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The hae: © of whom mention has bcen 


made above, being upon their march with all 


their forces to join the Nervii, and hearing of 
their total defeat, immediately returned home; 
and then abandoning all their other towns and 
caſtles, conveyed themſelves and their riches into 
a place which nature had ſtrongly fortified : For 
it was on every ſide ſurrounded with high rocks 


and precipices, having only one avenue of about 
two hundred feet broad, that led to the town by a 
gentle riſing. Here they raiſed a double wall of 


prodigious height, whereon, as a farther ſecurity, 
they laid great numbers of huge ne and ſtrong- 


Pointed beams, 


On the firſt arrival of che Robe army beſore 
the town, the inhabitants made frequent ſallies 


from it, and engaged the beſiegers in ſlight ſkir- 


miſhes. But C2/ar having drawn a line of con- 


travallation twelve feet high, fifteen miles in cir- 


cumference, and every where well fortified with 
redoubts, they kept themſelves within their walls. 
When the Romans had finiſhed their approaches, 
and caſt up a mount, and were preparing a tower 


of aſſault behind their works, the beſieged from 


This people were deſcended from the Teatoni and Cimbri, 
who, in their march towards the Alps and Itaꝶ, left their heavy 


baggage on this fide the Rhire, with a detachment of fix thou- 
fand men to guard it. Theſe, after the final overthrow of 


their countrymen, being for many years in wars with the neigh- 
bouring ſtates; ſometimes acting on the offenſive, ſometimes 
on the defenſive ; at length, with the conſent of all the hordering 


= 3 obtained N and ſettled themſelves es in this place. 
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their battlements at firſt derided them, and in 


contemptuous language aſked the meaning of that 


prodigious engine raiſed at ſuch a diſtance ! With 
what hands or ſtrength, men of the ſize and make 
of the Romans (whoſe ſmall ſtature the Gaul, 
who were for the moſt part very tall, deſpiſed) 
could hope to bring forward ſo unwieldy a ma- 
chine againſt their walls? But when they ſaw it 


removed, and approaching near the town, aſto- 


niſhed at the new and ſtrange appearance, they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar to ſue for peace. 


Theſe, being introduced, told him, That they 
*« doubted not but the Romans were aſſiſted in 


© their wars by the Gods themſelves; it ſeeming 
* more than human taik to tranſport, with ſuch 


„facility, an engine of that amazing height, by 


„which they were brought upon a level with 
* their enemies, and- enabled to engage them in 


* cloſe fight. That they therefore put themſelves 
and their fortunes into his hands, requeſting 


« only, that, if his clemency, of which they had 
heard much, ſhould determine him ta ſpare 
them, he would not deprive them of their arms: 


That the neighbouring nations were almoſt all 


their enemies, againſt whom they could not oo 
fend themſelves if their arms were taken away 


and that they would chuſe to undergo any For - 


tune from the hands of the Romans, rather than 
* expoſe themſelves to be cruelly ſlaughtered by 
* thoſe, over whom they had been wont to exer- 
* ciſe dominion. | 
To this Cæſar anſwered, © That, to conform 

* himſelf to his uſual condu& on fuch occaſions, 
1 4 N * and 
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« and not for any merit of theirs, he was willing 


© to grant them peace, provided they ſubmitted 
* before the battering-ram touched the walls; 
* but that no ſurrendry would be accepted, un- 
« leſs they delivered up their arms: That he 
« would take the ſame care of them as he had be- 


fore done of the Nervii, and lay his expreſs 


commands upon the neighbouring nations to 


« ibſtain from all injuries towards a people who 


had put themſelves under the protection of the 


Romans.“ The Ambaſſadors returning with this 
anſwer, their countrymen accepted, in appearance, | 
the conditions offered them; and threw ſo vaſt a 


quantity of arms into the ditch before the town, 


that the heap almoſt reached to the top of the 


wall. Nevertheleſs, as was afterwards known, 


they. retained about a third part, and concealed 
them within the rown. The gates being thrown 
open, there was peace for the —_—— part of 
that day. 1 0 

In the evening, Ceſar ee the gates to be 


ſhut, and his ſoldiers to quit the town, that no 


injury might be offered to the inhabitants during 


the night. The Aduatici, imagining that the 


Romans, after the ſurrendry of the place, would 
either ſet no guard at all, or, at moſt, keep watch 


with little care, armed themſelves partly with 
thoſe weapons they had ſecretly retained, and 


partly with targets, made of bark or wicker, and 
covered over haſtily with hides, and made a furi- 


ous ſally about midnight with all their forces, on 


that ſide where the Roman works ſeemed to be of 5 


eaßielt acceſs. The alarm being immediately 
| 8 given 
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given by lighting fires, as Cæſar had directed, the 
ſoldiers ran from the neighbouring forts to the 


place of action. A very ſharp conflict enſued: 
For, the enemy now driven to deſpair, and having 


no hope but in their valour, fought with all poſ- 
ſible reſolution; though the Romans had the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and poured their javelins 
upon them both from the towers and the top of 
the rampart. About four thouſand were ſlain 
upon the ſpot; the reſt retired into the town. 
Next day the gates were forced, no one offering 
to make the leaſt reſiſtance, and the army having 
taken poſſeſſion of the place, the inhabitants, to 
the number of fifty-three thouſand, were {old for 
flayes. 

About the ſame time Publius Craſſus, whom 


Cæſar had ſent with a legion againſt the Veneti &, tg 


and fix other neighbouring ſtates à, inhabiting 
the ſea-coaſt, diſpatched meſſengers to acquaint 
him, that all thoſe ſtates had ſubmined to the 


dominion of the Romans. 


The campaign being ended, and all the pro- 


vinces of Gaul ſubdued, ſuch was the opinion 
conceived of this war among the Bacparians round 
about, that even the nations beyond the Rhine 


ſent Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar, offering to give hoſt- 
ages, and ſubmit to his commands : But he, being 
then in haſte to return to 7taly and 7l/yricum, or- 
dered them to attend him next ſpring. Having 


1 put his army 1 into winter in the territo- 


5 The Unelli, Offamii, cerise, Seſirvii, 4 and Rhe- 


nes. The exact ſituation. of theſe i is unknown. 
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Thepeople ries of the Andes, Turones, and Carnutes, which 


of Anj ou, 
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ſtates lay neareſt to the provinces that had been 
the ſeat of the war, he himſelf ſet out for Italy. 


The Senate, informed by letters from Caſar of 


his ſucceſfes, decreed a thankſgiving of „feen 
days, a number never granted n to my Ge- 


neral ©, 
Ceſar, upon his deperture for nah. ſent Ser- 


gius Galba, with the twelfth legion, againſt the 
' Nantuates *, Veragri, and Seduni, whofe territo- 
ries extended from the confines of the Allobroges, 


the lake Lemanus, and the river Rhone, to the top 


of the Alps. His deſign, in this expedition, was 


to open a free paſſage over thoſe mountains for 


the Roman merchants, who had hitherto travelled 


them with great danger, and ſubject to many grie- 


vous exactions. Galba executed his commiſſion, 


made himſelf maſter of ſeveral forts, received 
Ambaſſadors from the nations all round, and, 


having ſettled the terms of peace with them, re- 


ceived hoſtages for their fidelity. Having quar- 


xered two cohorts among the Nantuates, he him- 
ſelf, with the reſt of the troops, took up his win- 


ter-quarters in a town of the FVeragri, called Oclo- 
durus. It was ſituated in the midſt of a valley, 
upon a plain of no great extent, and bounded on 


all fides with very high mountains. 


| of the Seduni was Sion in Sauitxerland. 


- Pompcy was the firſt General to whoſe honour fo many as 
ten days had been decreed. Vid. Vol. VIII. p. 93» 94+ 


The Nantuates are ſaid to have been the ancient inhabitants 


of that part of Sawoze now called Lechablais. The chief town 


of the Veragri, was Aquamum, now S.. Maurice. The capital 
As 
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As the city was divided into two parts by a river, 


he left one to the Gauls, and aſſigned the other 


to his ſoldiers, commanding them to fortify it with 
a ditch and rampart. After many days ſpent here, 
he was fuddenly informed, that the Gauls had 
abandoned, in the night, that part of the city 
which had been allotted to them; and that the 


impending mountains were covered with the YVi- 


ragri and Seduni. Upon this intelligence, Galba, 
who had neither completed the fortifications of 


his camp, nor laid in a ſufficient ſtore of corn and 
other proviſions, as little apprehending an inſur- 


rection of this kind among a people who had ſub- 
mitted and given hoſtages, ſpeedily aſſembled a 
council of war: The danger was imminent and 
unexpected; there was no room to hope for ſuc- 
cours, or for ſupplies of proviſion, the enemy 
being in poſſeſſion of all the avenues to the camp. 
dome of the council, thinking the caſe deſperate, 
declared for abandoning the baggage, and at- 
tempting by a fally to recover their old quarters: 
But the greater number were for reſerving this 
expedient to the laſt extremity, and in the mean 
time defending the camp in the beſt manner they 
could. It was not long before the enemy came 
ruſhing down upon them from all parts, and be- 


gan the aſſault with a ſhower of {tones and darts. 
When the battle had laſted upwards of ſix hours 


without intermiſſion, the Romans not only found 
their ſtrength greatly exhauſted, but even began 
to be in want of weapons wherewith to annoy 


the enemy. The Gauls on the other hand, urged 
the combat with greater fury than ever; and, 


meeting 
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meeting with but a * reſiſtance, fell to demo- 


liſhing the rampart, and filling pp the ditch. All 
was giving way before them, when P. Sextius 


Baculus, a Centurion of the firſt rank, and higheſt 
reputation for courage, who had received many 


wounds in the battle againſt the Nervii; as like- 


wiſe Voluſenus, a man equally diſtinguiſhed for his 


conduct and his bravery, came to Galba, and re- 


| preſented to him that the only expedient now left 
was to make a ſudden fally, and put all upon the 


iſſue of one bold attack. Accordingly Galba, 


calling the Centurions together, directed them 


immediately to ſignify to the ſoldiers, that they 
Mould for ſome time keep only upon the defenſive, 


and when they had a little recovered their ſtrength, 


and furniſhed themſelves with the weapons thrown 
at them by the enemy, upon a ſignal given, to fally 
out of the camp, and place all their hopes. of ſatery 
in their valour. The orders were punctually 
obeyed: The Romans, ruſhing furionſly upon the 
enemy, gave them no time either to comprehend 


the meaning of ſo unexpected an attack, or to re- 


cover out of the confuſion into which it threw 
them: And thus fortune changed ſides. Of thirty 
thouſand fighting men, who had been engaged in 
the aſſault, more than 10000 periſhed upon the 
ſpot: The reſt fled in terror and confuſion. Galba, 


| ;ſeeing the enemy entirely diſperſed, quitted the 
E purluit; and retired within his intrenchments. The 
next day, unwilling to expoſe himſelf a ſecond 
time to the inconſtancy of fortune, and being in 
great want of corn and forage, ſet fire to the town, 


and began his march back into the province. As 
| there 


entered into a ſtried e for ſupporting | 


Chap. ix. in Gaul [V. R. 696.] 
there was no enemy in the field to moleſt or op- 
poſe him in his retreat, he brought the legion ſafe 
into the country of the Nantuates, and thence into 
the territories of the Allobroges, where he pur 
chem into winter quarters. | 

Ihe inſurrection being thus entirely quelled, 
Ceſar, who believed' that tranquillity was now. 


re-eſtabliſhed in Gaul (the Belge being ſubdued, 
the Germans expelled, and the inhabitants of the 


Alps compelled to ſubmit) made a journey, in the 
beginning of the winter, into Ihricum; when all 
on a ſudden a new war broke out in Celtic Gaul. 
The occaſion of it was this: The ſeventh legion, 
commanded by young Craſſus, had been quartered 
among the Andes, a people bordering upon the 
ocean. As there was a great ſcarcity of corn in 
thoſe parts, Craſſus ſent fome officers of the ca- 
ralry to ſollicit a ſupply from the neighbouring 


ſtates. Of theſe ſtates the Veneti were by far 
the moſt powerful, not only on account of their 


abundant ſhipping, wherewith they droveamighty 


traffic to Britain, but becauſe moſt of the nations 


that trade on thoſe ſeas were tributaries to them. 
They began to revolt by detaining the officers 
ſent to them by Craſſus, hoping, by this means, 
to recover the hoſtages put into his hands. The 
neighbouring ſtates moved hy their example and 


authority, (as the Gault are is general very-ſud- 
den and forward in their reſolves) detained; for 


the ſame reaſon, the officers ſent to them, and, 
ſpeedily diſpatching embaſſies from one to another, 


the 


5 


1 
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the common cauſe ; earneſtly ſolliciting, at the 


ſame time, the inland provinces to riſe in defence 
of that liberty they had received from their an- 
ceſtors, and not tamely ſubmit to the ignominious 
yoke of the Romans. All the ſtates upon the 
ſea-coaſt coming readily into this alliance, they 


Jointly ſent Ambaſſadors to Craſſus to acquaint 


him, that he -muſt firſt reſtore to them their 


hoſtages, if he expected to have his officers re- 
ſtored to him. 


Cæſar, receiving intelligence of theſe thing 


from Craſſus, and being then at a great diſtance 

from Gaul, ſent orders for building a great num- 

ber of galleys upon the Lore, and for drawing 

together, from the province, mariners, rowers, 

and pilots. Theſe orders were executed with 
good diſpatch ; and he himſelf, as ſoon as the ſea- 

ſon of the year permitted, went to the army. 

ear of Rome 697 2.] 

The Veneti and their allies, not ignorant of the 
greatneſs of their crime, in detaining and loading 
Vith irons, Ambaſſadors, a name ever looked upon, 
among all nations, as ſacred and inviolable, made 
preparations in proportion to the danger that 
threatened them. The natural ſituation of their 
country gave them confident hopes of being able 

to defend themſelves: For the paſſes by land 


were every where cut aſunder by many friths and 
arms of the ſea; and * by ſea was 


r Cn. Gus: Lentulus Marcellinus, and L. Marcius Phili 2 
Conſuls. 
not 


not 
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not leſs difficult on account of the ſmall number 
of harbours, the little knowledge the Romans, 
accuſtomed only to the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean, had of the art of governing ſhips on 
the ocean, and their total ignorance of the coaſt. 

Neither did the Veneti believe it practicable for 
the Reman army to continue long in that country, 
by reaſon of the great ſcarcity of corn ; and they 
had a mighty confidence in the ſtrength and 
number of their ſhipping. - 


_ Czfar, to reſtrain thoſe of the Gauls who had 


not yet declared themſelves, and to hinder the 
confederates h from uniting their forces into one 
army, divided his troops, and diſperſed them into 
different parts of Gaul. He ſent Labienus to- 


wards Treves with a body of cavalry, P. Craſſus, 


at the head of twelve legionary cohorts, paſſed 
the Garonne, and entered into Aquitain, to pre- 
vent the enemies receiving any ſupplies from that 
quarter. Another of his Lieutenants, Titurius 


Sabinus, with three legions, found employment. 
for the people who inhabited the coaſts of Baſſe- . 
 bretagne, and of Normandy as far as Liſieux. To 


D. Brutus was given the command. of the fleet, 
and Cæſar himſelf conducted the land forces. 
Moſt of the enemies towns were built upon 
promontories, and points of land, whoſe feet were 
waſhed by the ſea at high water, and left dry at 


Car tells us, that the Veneti brought into their alliance 


the O/i/rii, Lexovii, Nannetes, Ambiani, Morini, Diablintes, * 


and Menapii ; and diſpatched Ambaſſadors into Britain, which 
lies over again their coaſt, ta ſollicit aſſiſtance from thence. . . 


ebb : 
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ebb: So that neither his land forces nor his ſhips | 
could fay long before them. af 

""Cafar, duly conſidering this, perceived plainly, 
dur he fhould never be able to reduce the Veneti 


bur by a naval battle. He reſolved therefore to 
wait for his fleet. His fleet arrived; and the 


enemy did not delay to come out of their ports 
to fight. Full of confidence in their naval ſtrength 


and ſkill, they, with 220 tall veſſels, fell £30 
upon the Romans. The conſtruction of their ſhips, 


which were much higher than the Roman gal- 


_ beys, gare the Gaule a conſiderable advantage in 
throwing their darts; and the Romans ſuffered 


much at at firſt from this circumſtance. But Cæſar 
had fortunately provided a great number of ſharp 
crooked ſcythes, like thoſe that were uſed in ſieges. 


With theſe, fixed to the end of long poles, the 
| Romans, laying hold of the tackle of the enemy's 
veffels, rowed rhem away by force of rowing; 
then, cutting the cables, the mainyards fell down, 


whereby the enemy, who relied on their fails and 


rigging, were at once deprived of the uſe of them: 
And now, the diſpute depending wholly on cou- 


rage and manhood, the Roman foldiers, who 


fought under the eye of their General, and of a 


vaſt number of witneffes (for all the hills that 
looked upon the ſea were covered with e 
eaſily obtained the victory. 

The Peneti, obſerving that the de had al- 
ready boarded and made themſelves maſters of a 


great part of their fleet, began to think of pro- 


N for the ſafety of the reſt by flight. Ac- 
| | * 


ti 
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cordingly they racked about to run before the 


wind: But all on a ſudden there enſued ſo dead 
a calm, that not a veſſel could ſtir out of its place; 


and then the Romans took them with great eaſe. 


After a conflict that had laſted from nine in the 


morning, a very few eſcaped under fayour of the 
night. 


This victory put an end to the war with the 


| VJeneti; for they had loſt the whole body of their 
youth, as well as the moſt eminent men among 


them for rank or authority, and all their naval 
ſtrength. Thoſe who ſurvived this defeat, having 
no reſource left, ſurrendered themſelves to Cæ- 
ſar's mercy; who thought it neceſſary to proceed 
againſt them with ſeverity, that he might impreſs 
upon the minds of the Gauls for the future a 
proper regard to the ſacred character of Ambaſ- 


ſadors. He condemned therefore all their Sena- 


tors to death, and ſold the people for ſlaves. 
The arms of Cæſar proſpered on every ſide. 


At the ſame time that he vanquiſhed the Yenert, 


Titurius Sabinus obtained a great victory over 
the united forces of the Unelli, Eburovices, and 
Lexovii + The two laſt mentioned nations were 


To furiouſly bent upon the war, that they maſſa- 


cred their Senate for oppoling it. After this 


_ cruel execution, they joined their troops to thoſe 

of the Unelli, whoſe conductor Viridovix was re- 
cognized for Generaliſſimo of the army of the 
three nations. Under his command they advanced 
againſt the Romans, and. approaching near their 


camp, defied them to bätfle. Sabin pretended 


fear, kept cloſe within his intrenchments, and, by 


Or 1. * - means 
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means of a pretended deſerter, deceived the ene - 
my into a belief that he was the next night to 
ſteal privately out of his camp, in order to go to 


the ſuccour of his General, much diſtreſſed by the 


Veneti. By this ſtratagem he drew the Gauls to 
attack him in his camp, which was upon an emi- 
nence. Mounting it with precipitation, they ar- 


rived quite out of breath. Sabinus inſtantly 


cauſed all his troops to ſally out upon them by 
two gates at once. The aſſailants, not able to 
ſupport the very firſt ſhock, took to flight; the 


| Roman cavalry purſued them, and almoſt finiſhed 


the deſtruction of that numerous army. 

Much about the ſame time, P. 45 16h arrived 
in Aguitain. Having made due proviſion of corn, 
raiſed ſome cavalry, aſſembled his auxiliary troops, 
and {trengthened his army with a ſele& body of 


volunteers from Tolouſe, Carcaſſon, and Narbonne, 
ſtates in that part of the Roman province that lies 
neareſt to Aguitain, he advanced with all his for- 

ces to the territories of the Sotiates *. Craſſus, 
with great ſlaughter, put them to the rout, and 


preſently after inveſted their capital. They made 
a brave reſiſtance for ſome time; but finding that 


the Romans would ſurmount all the difficultie: 
that could be thrown in their way, they ſent to 


Craſſus, requeſting that they might be admitted 


to a ſurrendry. 


The defeat of the Sotiates, and the ation 


of their city, rouſed the other ſtates of Aguitain 
to unite themſelves againſt the conqueror : And 


Z hey procured altar ce from the Spamards their 


Ll ighbours. 
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neighbours. Craſſus attacked them in their camp, 


and of fifty thouſand men, of which their ſtrength. 


conſiſted, ſcarce a fourth part eſcaped being cut 
in pieces. The fruit of this victory was the ſub- 


miſſion of all Aquitain, 
[This was the laſt ſervice performed by . 


Craſſus in the war of Gaul; for, with Cz/ar's 
permiſſion, he went ſoon 8 to Rome, and the 
next year into Alia, taking with him a thouſand 
Gallic horſe, to aſſiſt his father in his expedition 
againſt the Parthians.] 


When Cæſar had finiſhed the war againſt the 


Veneti, the ſeaſon was far advanced: Nevertheleſs, 


as the Morini i and Menapii, who were ſituated in 


the northern part of Gaul, and who, though they 
had entered into the league which was juſt diſ- 


ſolved, had taken no ſtep yet to ſhew their ſub- 


miſſion to the Romans,. Cæſar, who thought _— 
done, while there remained any thing to do E, 


marched againſt them in order to finiſh his con- 
queſt, At his approach they retired, with all 
their effects, into the woods and moraſſes, with 


which their country abounded, hoping to find 
there a ſafe ſhelter. But Cz/ar reſolved to lay 


low thoſe immenſe foreſts; and with the trees 
which he cut down he made a kind of rampart to 
cover the flanks of his army againſt any ſudden 


| I The Morin; probably inhabited the ſea-coaſt from the Sorme 
to the Schell: The . both banks of ſome part of the 
lower Rhine. 


* Nil actum credens, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum. 25 
4 ii. 657. 
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incurſions of the Barbarians. He had made a 


conſiderable progreſs in this work, when, the bad 


weather coming on, and the continual rains re- 


quiring that he ſhould find ſome ſhelter for his 


army, neceſſity compelled him to leave his con- 


queſt incomplete. Having ravaged the country 
and burnt the villages, he retired, and diſtributed 
His troops into wiriter-quarters in the territories 
of the Aulerci-Eburovices, Lexovii, and the other 
newly ſubdued ſtates 1, 


[Year of Rome 6560 


Fus next year (when Pompey and Craffſus were 
Conſuls] a great body of the Uſpetes and Ten- 


chtheri, German nations, paſſed the Rhine, not far 
from its mouth; The hoſtilities of their neigh- 
bours the Suevi, who had for many years haraſſed 
them with continual wars, and hindered them 
from cultivating their lands, were the cauſe of 
their making this emigration. 


The Suevi, by far the moſt warlike nd conſi- 


derable of all the Germans, were divided into a 
hundred cantons, each of which uſed to ſend yearly 
into the field a thouſand armed men. The reſt, 


who continued in their ſeveral diſtricts, employed 
themſelves in cultivating the lands. Theſe huſ- 
bandmen became the next year ſoldiers, and were 


ſucceeded in the care of the lands by the troops 


that had ſerved the year before. Thus they 


| ſee above, p. 1% 23; GG © 


lived in the continual exerciſe of agriculture and 


1 For what paſſed at Raus this year, 697, in relation to Os 


ow. 


Chap. ix. in Gaul EY, R. 098.] 2935 
ad war alternately. In the diſtribution of the lands, 
no ſuch thing was allowed among them as pro- 
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5 perty or private poſſeſſion, their reſidence in any | 

"_ place being confined to one year. They had little | 

ry trade, having nothing to fell but {; poils taken in | 

* war. They ſuffered no wine to be imported into | 

_ their territories, as thinking that it both enervated ll 

2 the mind, and unfitted the wes. tor exerciſe and Ft 
labour. | 1 

Having tried the ſtrength of their en 1 

the Ubii, in many wars, they found them too nu- 13H 
merous and potent to be diſpoſſeſſed of their terri- Il! 

re tories ;. yet they prevailed fo far as to impoſe a +48 

N tribute upon them, and very much reduce their 1 

ar power. b 

b. But the L/ ſpetes and Tenchtheri before n men- 1 

d tioned, after many years reſiſtance, were at length - 1 

m totally driven out of their poſſeſſions by the Suevi. l 11 

of Having wandered over many regions of Germany "nt 
during the ſpace of three years, they arrived at * 

li- laſt upon the banks of the Rhine, where the Me- yl 

Aa napii had houſes, lands, and villages, on both ſides _ 10 

* the river. Theſe, alarmed at the approach of ſo by 

tt prodigious a multitude (for they were not an 15th 

q army, but two nations, who marched in a body, 

ſ- men, women, and children, to the number of 

re above 430,000) they abandoned all their habita- 

DS tions on the right bank of the Rhine, and, re- 

y WM tiring to the left fide, diſpoſed their troops in a 

d proper manner, to hinder the paſſage of the in- 

9 vaders. The Germans tried every expedient; 

hs and finding they could neither force a paſſage, 

Ir becauſe of their want of ſhipping, nor ſteal over 


3 —˙»˙• 
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privately, by reaſon of the ſtrit watch kept by 
the Menapii, had recourſe to ſtratagem. They 


gave out, that they would, without delay, go 
back to their own country; and, to gain credit to 
this report, they, in fact, thitherward made a 


three-days march. The Menapii were deceived, 


Such of them as had dwelt on the farther bank 
of the Rhine returned to their habitations, ſecure 
and fearleſs of danger. Surprized by the Ger- 


man cavalry, who in one night recovered the 
whole ground of the three-days march, they were 


all put to the ſword: And the Germans, having 


ſeized the ſhipping before the Menapii on this 
ſide had intelligence of their approach, paſſed the 
river, took poſſeſſion of towns and villages, and 


ſupported themſelves the reſt of the winter with 
the proviſions there found. 


Ce/ar, informed of theſe things, and dreading 


the levity of the Gauls, who were very change 


able in their councils, and fond of novelties, made 
all the haſte he could to join his army. Upon 


exactly as he {had apprehended: Some of the 
ſkates of Gaul had ſent Ambaſſadors to the Ger- 


mans, inviting them to leave the banks of the 
Rhine, and aſſuring them that all their demands 


ſhould be readily complied with. The Germans, 
allured by theſe hopes, had already penetrated 
into the territories of the Eburones and Condru/i, 
both which nations were under the protection of 
the Treviri j. Ceſar aſſembled the chiefs of the 
Gauls, diſſembled his knowledge of their ſecret 
Wiens. and by ſoft words endeax oured to confirm 
| them 
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Chap. ix. in Gaul [V. R. 698.] 
them in their alliance with the People of Rome : 
He then demanded of them a certain number of 


horſe, and prepared to march againſt the Ger- 


mans. _ | | 

When he came within a few days march of 
their camp, Ambaſſadors arrived from them, who 
addreſſed him in words to the following effect: 
«© The Germans have no deſigu of beginning a 
« war with the People of Rome; they are come 


«© into theſe parts againſt their ;acligution: having 


ce been forcibls driven from their former dwell- 
« ings. If the Romans are diſpoſed to accept of 


their friendſhip, they will reſt ſatisfied with the 


« quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe lands they have already 
* conquered, or with ſuch as the Romans ſhall 


think proper to aſſign them: In bravery they 


« yield to the Suevi alone, for whom the immortal 

Gods themſelves are not an equal match.” 
.Cz/ar made ſuch reply as beſt ſuited his pre- 

ſent views: But the concluſion of his ſpeech was 


of the following purport : ** Thar he could enter 

«© into no treaty of friendſhip with them, 19 long 
* as they continued in Gaul: That men unable to 
defend their own territories were not likely to 


e make conqueſts in other countries: That there 


ere no uncultivated lands in Gaul, ſufficient 


« for ſo great a multitude, without invading the 
properties of others: But that, if they pleaſed, 
ce they might incorporate themſelves with the 


Ibii, whoſe Ambaſſadors were then in his 


ce camp to complain of the injuries done them by 
7 the Suevi, and requeſt his aid againſt their en- 
_ WS „ croachments : 
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& croachments: And this he promiſed to obtain 
& for them from the Ubi,” The Ambaſſadors 


replied, © That they would report to their coun- 


_ « trymen what he had ſaid, and in three days re- 


« tron with an anſwer; requeſting that in the 
de mean me he would not advance with his 


. 


1 Probably 


the people 


of Breda 
and Boiſle- 
duc. 


But chis Cæſar refuſed, as knowing that, a few 
days before, they had ſent a great body of ca- 
valry over the Meufe, to forage and plunder in the 
territories of the Ambivarit: J. He thence con- 
cluded, that they aſked for delay, becauſe they 
waited the return of that party. Cæſar there- 
fore ſtill advanced. When within twelve miles 


of the enemy, he was met by the Ambaſſadors 


on the day appointed : They were very earneſt 


in their requeſt that he would advance no farther; 


but not being able to prevail, intreated him that 
he would reſtrain the cavalry of his advanced 
guard from doing any act of hoſtility : And in the 
mean time permit them to ſend Ambaſſadors to 


the Ubii; from whoſe Senate and Magiſtrates if 


they could obtain, under the ſanction of a ſolemn 
oath, the conditions propoſed by Cæſar, they de- 
clared themſelves ready to accept them: Only 
they deſired, that he would allow them the ſpace 
of three days to bring matters to a final iſſue, 
Cæſar believed that they had no other view in 
what they ſaid, than to gain time till their cavalry 


ſhould arrive: He told them, nevertheleſs, that, 
for the ſake of water, he would that day advance 


four miles, and no farther; but deſired that their 
kes would attend him the day after to acquaint 
him 
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Chap. ix. in Gaul [V. R. 698.] 
him with their demands. In the mean time he 
ſent orders to the officers of his cavalry not to 


attack the enemy; and, in caſe they ſhould be 


attacked themſelves, only to maintain their ground 


till he ſhould come up with the reſt of the army. 
But the Germans, though their cavalry did not 
exceed eight hundred, by reaſon of the abſence 


of thoſe who had been ſent to forage, yet, ſeeing 


the Roman horſe advance without caution, fell 
ſuddenly upon them. Theſe, amounted to five 


thouſand, but having no apprehenſion of an at- 


rack, becauſe they knew that the German Am- 
baſſadors had been with C2/ar a little before, and 


had obtained a day's truce, were eaſily thrown. 


into diſorder and put to flight. The Romans loſt 


 ſeventy-four men n. And now Cæſar reſolved 


m «© This battle,” ſays M. Crevier, e is of very great im- 
2 portance, on account of the circumſtance of its being fought 


at a time when there was a negotiation actually on foot be- 
«* tween Cz/ar and the Germans, By whom the hoſtility was 
begun, and conſequently upon whom the reproach of perfidy. 
_ * ought to fall, is a problem, that labours under ſome diffi- 
4 culty. Cæſar threw the fault upon the Barbarians : But ſeve- 


* ral perſons at Rome were perſuaded, that it was he who had 


IV: 


Tom. XII. 
P · 506. 


« violated the faith of the negotiation: And when the Senate 


were decreeing him honours for his exploits in this cam- 


0 paign, Cato gave it as his opinion, that Cæſar /ould be de- 


* livered up to the Germans; to the end that he alone might 
© ſuffer the puniſhment of his breach of faith, and the Com- 


© monwealth not be anſwerable for it to Gods or men. 


« Tt is difficult to decide upon a point / o&/ceure, and con- 


_ * cerning which. he interęſt of Cz/ar, on one hand, leſſens the 
0 weight of his evidence; and hatred and partiality, on the 
other, may have carried Cato beyond due bounds. It is“ 
* knowa that Cæſar was not ſcrupulous in morals” ¶ for he was 


neither 
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298 War fears Book IX. 
| neither to give audience to the Ambaſſadors of 
the Germans, nor admit them to terms of peace, 


ſeeing they had treacheroufly ſollicited for a truce, 
and afterwards broke it themſelves. He likewiſe 


too much addicted to gallantry] * but his proceedings were 
ce frank and generous, at leaſt outwardly ſo; and how little 


& care ſoever he took to have truth and juſtice really on his 
4 fide, he always affected to have the appearances of them. 1. 


. muſt, nevertheleſs, be allowed, that appearances are not for hin 


< here. It is not probable, that eight hundred horſemen ſhould 


c think of attacking five thouſand.” Surely it is leſs probable, | 


that eight hundred horſe ſhould eat five thouſand, unleſs the 
latter were © ſurprized and unprepared (as Cæſar ſays they 
<«« were) becauſe truſting to the truce granted at the enemy's 
« requeſt.” M. Crevier proceeds: And what ſeems to prove 
s the good faith of the Germans is, that, the day after the battle, 
<« they ſent their deputies again to Cz/ar, to make apologies, 
« and to continue the negotiation.” If they were perfidious in 
attacking the Roman cavalry, it is no wonder that Czar ſhewed 


no regard to their apology, but conſidered them as no leſs per- 


fidious in their new deputation. But, with relation to the notable 
advice ſaid to have been given by Cato to the Senate, what evi- 
dence is there of the fact, hat Cato did deliver that opinion? Is 
it ſufficiently warranted? Who is the hiſtorian that records it ? 
Plutarch, the only writer we have who mentions the matter, 
gives us Tanuſius Geminus for his authority. And who was this 


1 angſius or Tamuſis ? (He is cited by Suetonius for ſeveral tales 


of the ſlanderous kind, that carry no face of probability.) 
De Hig, Mus, concerning him, writes thus: Ex Senecæ verbis li quet, 
Lat. lib. i. Vuiſſe annales Tamusi, quales 1% Volusl, gui eodern Vixit lempore. 
1 xii. De eo fic Catullus: 
Annales Volusi cacata charta. 
Add to this, the great unlikelihood that Cato, envious and 
malicious as he was, even almoſt to madneſs, whenever Cz/ar's 


nme was in queſtion, ſhould yet expoſe his weaknels to o | | 


great a degree, as, in the Conſulſhip of Crafus and Pompey, to 
give an advice concerning Cæſar, which at any time muſt appear 
tenfeleſs and impracticable. 


2 conſi- 
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conſidered that it would. be downright madneſs to 
delay coming to an action, till the German army 
ſhould be augmented by their cavalry, then ab- 
ſent; and, beſides, he was perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the levity of the Gauls, among whom the 
ſucceſsful attack made by the Germans had given 
them a conſiderable reputation. A very lucky 
accident fell out to bring about Cæſar's purpoſe : 
For the very next morning the Germans, perſiſt- 
ing in their treachery and diſſimulation, came in 
great numbers to his camp ; all their nobility 
making part of the embaſſy. Their pretended 
deſign in coming was to vindicate themſelves in 


regard to what had happened the day before; 


but their real motive was to obtain, if poſlible, 
another inſidious truce, Czfar, overjoyed to have 


them thus in his power, cauſed them to be ſecured; 


and immediately drew his forces out of the camp. 
The cavalry, whom he ſuppoſed terrified by the 
late diſaſter, were commanded to follow jn the 
rear. | 

Having drawn up his army in three lines, and 
made a very expeditious march of eight miles, he 
appeared before the enemies camp. Their con- 
ſternation was not a little increaſed by the unex- 
pectedneſs of his appearance, and the abſence of 
their own officers ; they had hardly time to take 
counſel, or to arm: Their camp was preſently 
forced: The women and children betook them- 


ſelves to flight on all ſides. Cz/ar ſent the cavalry 


in purſuit of them: The Germans, hearing a noiſe 
behind them, and ſeeing their wives and children. 


put to the ſword, threw down their arms, and fled 


Out 
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out of the camp. Being arrived at the conflux 


of the Rhine and Meuſe, and finding it impoſſible 


to continue their flight any farther, they threw 


themſelves into the river; where, through fear, 


wearineſs, or the force of the current, they almoſt 
all periſhed. And thus the Romans, without the 


toſs of a man, put an end to this formidable war. 
Ceſar offered thoſe of the Germans whom he had 
detained in his camp liberty to depart : But they, 


_ dreading the reſentment of the Gauls, whoſe lands 


they had ravaged, choſe rather to continue with 


him, and they obtained his conſent. 


+ From - 
whom the 
Franks 
were de- 


ſcended. ' 


Cæſar had various reaſons for reſolving to lead 


his army over the Rhine: But what chiefly | 
ſwayed him was, that, ſeeing the Germans were' 


ſo eaſily induced to tranſport their forces into 
Gaul, he thought it might be of no ſmall ſervice 
to let them ſee that the Romans wanted neither 


_ reſolution nor ability to tranſport an army into 


Germany. Add to this, that the cavalry of the 


 Uſipetes and Tenchtheri, who, having paſſed the 


Meuſe (as was above related) to forage and plun- 
der, and eſcaped thereby the diſaſter of the late 
defeat, had, upon receiving the news of it, repaſſed 


the Rhine, and retired into the territories of the 


Sicambri +; and Caſar, having demanded that 


theſe troops ſhould be delivered up to him, had 


received for anſwer, © That the Rhine was the 


boundary of the Roman empire: That if he 
thought it unjuſtifiable in the Germans to pals 


4 goyer into Gaul without his leave, upon what pre- 


* rence could he claim any power or authority on 


But 


« the German ſide of that river?ꝰ 
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zor 


But Cæſar had a third reaſon : For the Ubi, 


who alone, of all the nations beyond the Rhine, 


had ſent Ambaſſadors to him, entered into alliance 


with him, and given him hoſtages, earneſtly en- 


treated him to come to their aſſiſtance, they being 
very hard preſſed by the Suevi. They ſaid, that 


his ſhewing himſelf in Germany would be alone 
ſufficient to ſecure repoſe to them for the future; 


and they offered him boats to tranſport his le- 
gions. 
Cz/ar thought chat i it was neither ſafe, nor for 


the dignity of the Roman name, to make uſe of 


boats for croſſing the Rhine. To build a bridge 


would be difficult, on account of the breadth, 


depth, and rapidity of the river: Nevertheleſs 


Cæſar 
builds a 
bridge over 


the Rhine, | 


he undertook it; and the work was completed in 


ten days, reckoning from the time they began to 
bring the timber to the bank of the river. Cz/ar 
led over his army; and leaving a ſtrong guard on 
each fide the ſtream, marched directly into the 


territories of the Sicambri; who, ſo ſoon as they 


heard that the bridge was begun, had, by advice 


of the Uſpetes and Tenchtheri, withdrawn, with 
their effects, into the neighbouring woods and de- 


ſerts. Cæſar made but a ſhort ſtay in their coun- 
try, burnt their villages, cut down their corn, and 


Suevi, in purſuance of an order of their national 
council, ated as the Sicambri, only with this dif- 
ference, that all ſuch as were able to bear arms 


met, by command, at a place of general rendez- 


vous, in the very heart of their country, there to 


6 Wait 


marched into the territories of the Ubi;z, The 
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War of CASsAR Book IX, 
wait the arrival of the Romans, and give them 


battle. But Cæſar, having accompliſhed all he 


intended, in carrying his arms over the Rhine, 
which was to ſpread an univerſal terror among 
the Germans, take vengeance of the Sicambri, 


and ſet the Ub: at liberty, after a ſtay of only 


Cæſar pre» 
to 
s into 


N hd . 


eighteen days in Germany, led back his army into 
Gaul, and broke down the bridge. 


Though but a ſmall part of thi ſummer now 
remained, Ceſar reſolved to paſs over into Britain, 
having certain intelligence that, in all his wars 


with the Gauls, they had conſtantly received aſ- 
ſiſtance from thence. He foreſaw that the ſeaſon 


of the year would not permit him to finiſh the 
enterprize ; yet he thought it would be of no 


ſmall advantage, ſhould he only take a view of the 


iſland, learn the temper and manners of the inha- 


bitants, and acquaint himſelf with the coaſt, har- 


bours, and landing-places, to all which the Gaul. 
were perfect ſtrangers. The merchants who traded 
thither, and of whom he enquired, could neither 
tell him what was the extent of the iſland, nor 


what was the ſtrength of the nations that inha- 


bited it, nor their {kill in war, nor what harbours 


they had, fit to receive large ſhips. For which 


reaſon, before he embarked, he thought proper 


to ſend C. Voluſenus with a galley, to get ſome 
knowledge of theſe things; commanding him to 
return with all expedition, when he had informed 
himſelf as fully as opportunity would allow. Cz- 
far himſelf marched with his whole army into the 
territories of the Morini; becaule thence was the 

| neareſt 
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a great many ſhips from the neighbouring ports 
to attend him, and the fleet which he had made 


Mean while the Britons, having notice of his 
deſign by the merchants that reſorted to their 
iſland, Ambaſſadors from many of their ſtates 
came to him, with an offer of hoſtages, and ſub- 


miſſion to the authority of the People of Rome. 
To theſe Ambaſſadors he gave a favourable au- 


dience, and, exhorting them to continue in the 


ſame mind, ſent them back into their own coun- 
try. With them he diſpatched Commus, whom he 
had conſtituted King of the Atrebates, a man, in 


whoſe virtue, wiſdom, and fidelity, he greatly 
confided, and whoſe authority in the iſland was 


very conſiderable. To him he gave it in charge 
to viſit as many ſtates as he could, and perſuade 


them to enter into an alliance with the Romans ; 


letting them know, at the ſame time, that Cæſar — 
_ deſigned, as ſoon as poſſible, to come over in per- 


{on into their iſland. 
Voluſenus, having taken a view of the country, 
ſo far as it was poſſible for a man who was reſolved 


not to quit his ſhip, or truſt himſelf in the hands 
of the Barbarians, returned on the fifth day, and 
acquainted Ce/ar with his diſcoveries. 


While Cz/ar continued in the country of the 
Morini, for the ſake of getting ready his fleet, 


depuries arrived from almoſt all their cantons, to 


excuſe their late war with the People of Rome, 
| | and 


uſe of the year before in his war with the Ve- 
neti. 155 | | | 
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and to promiſe an entire ſubmiſſion for the future. 
This fell out very opportunely ; becauſe a war 
with theſe people would have obliged him to 
- poſtpone his expedition into Britain, He there- 
fore ordered them to ſend him a great number 
of hoſtages; and, on their compliance, received 


them into his friendſhip. Having got together 


about eighty tranſports, he thought theſe would 


be ſufficient for carrying over two legions. His 


galleys he diſtributed to his Quzſtor, Lieutenants, 
and chief oſſicers of the navy. Eighteen veſſels, 
- Which he had appointed to tranſport his cavalry, 
. were detained by contrary winds at a port about 
eight miles off. The reſt of the army, under the 
command of Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius 
Cotta, were ſent againſt the Menapii, and thoſe 


cantons of the Morini, which had not ſubmitted. 


P. Sulpicius Rufus had the charge of the har- 
bour where he embarked, with a e garriſon 


to maintain it. 
Things being in this manner ſettled, and the 


wind ſpringing up fair, Cæſar weighed anchor 
about midnight, ordering the cavalry to embark 
at the other port, and follow him. About nine 


inthe morning he himſelf, with a part of the fleet, 


reached the coaſt of Britain, where he ſaw all the 
cliffs covered with the enemies forces. From thoſe 


cliffs it was eaſy for them to pour down their ja- 
velins upon the Romans. Not thinking this, there- 
fore, a convenient landing-place, he caſt anchor 
at three in the afternoon, purpoſing to wait the 


arrival of the * of bs fleet. Meanwhile, having 


d | ; | called 


7 Chap. ix. in Britain [Y.R. 698.) 


called the Lieutenants and military Tribunes to- 
gether, he informed them of what he had Jearnt 
from Voluſenus ; inſtructed them in the part they 


were to act; and particularly exhorted them to 


do every thing with readineſs and upon a ſignal 


given, agreeably to the rules gf military diſcipline; 
expedition and diſpatch being more eſpecially re- 


quiſite in ſea- affairs, becauſe of all the moſt liable 


to ſudden changes. Having diſmiſſed them, and 


finding both the wind and weather favourable, he 


made the ſignal for weighing anchor, and, after 
ſailing about eight miles farther, he arrived at a 


ſmooth open ſhore. 
But the Barbarians, perceiving his deſign, bad 


ſent before them their cavalry, and their chariots, 


ſuch as they commonly made uſe of in battle; 


and, following with the reſt of their forces, en- 


deayoured to oppoſe his landing. And indeed the 
difficulty of effecting it was great on many ac- 


counts: For the Roman ſhips drew ſo much water, 
that they could not come very near the ſhore; and 
it was a painful ſervice for the ſoldiers, loaded 


with a weight of armour, and unacquainted with 


the place, to leap from the ſhips, and, wading 
| breaſt-high through the waves, encounter an 
enemy ; who, ſtanding upon dry ground, or ad- 


vancing only a little way into the water, had the 
free uſe of their arms; and, knowing perfectly 
the ground, could alſo boldly ſpur on their horſes 
againſt the invaders. All theſe circumſtances 


gers to this way of fighting, they ſhewed not their 
. wonted 


Deal, 


ſpread a terror among the Romans, wholly ſtran- 
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wonted alacrity, and chearful readineſs to advance 


againſt the enemy. Cæſar, obſerving this, ordered 


ſome of his galleys, which drew leſs water than 


his tranſports, to draw nearer the ſhore, and en- 


deavour, by ſhowers of darts from the engines * 
which they carried, to drive the enemy to ſome 


diſtance. This proved of conſiderable ſervice to 


them: For the ſurprize occaſioned; by the make 


of the galleys, the motion of the oars, and the 
playing of the engines, made the Barbarians halt, 
and preſently after begin to give back. But the 
Roman ſoldiers {till demurring to leap into the 
ſea, chiefly becauſe of the depth of the water in 
thoſe parts, the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth le- 
gion, having firſt invoked the Gods for ſucceſs, 
cried out aloud: “ Follow me, fellow-ſoldiers, un- 
J leſs you will betray the Roman eagle into the 


* hands of the enemy: For my part, I am reſolved 
to diſcharge my duty to Cz/ar and the Common- 


* wealth.” Inſtantly he jumped into the ſea, ad- 
vanced with the eagle, and was followed by all 
that were in the ſhip: Which being perceived by 
thoſe in the other veſſels, they alſo did the like, 


1 boldly approached the enemy. 


The Britons defended themſelves with reſolu- | 
non; nor were the Romans able to get firm foot- 
ing till Cz/ar ordered ſome fmall boats io be 


manned with recruits, and go to the aſſiſtance of 
the foremoſt ranks; by which means they were 


ſoon enabled to put the enemy to the rout. But, 


as the cavalry were not yet arrived, Cæſar could 


not purſue the runaways, nor advance far into 


* iſland. 


The 
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- The vanquiſhed, ſoon after their defeat, diſ- 


patched Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue for peace, 
offering hoſtages and an intire ſubmiſſion to his 


commands. With theſe Ambaſſadors came Co- 


mius, whom Cæſar (as above related) had ſent 
before him into Britain. The natives had ſeized 
him as ſoon as he landed, and, though charged 
with a commiſſion from Czfor, thrown him into 
irons. Upon the late defeat, they thought pro- 


per to releaſe him and ſend him back; caſting the 
blame upon the multitude. Cæſar, after ſome 


reproaches for having begun the war againſt him 
after they had ſent Ambaſſadors to him into Gaul 


to fue for peace, at length told them he would 
forgive cheir fault; and commanded them to ſend 


a certain number of hoſtages. Part were deli- 


rered immediately, and the reſt, as living at ſome 
diſtance, they promifed to fend in a few days. In 


the mean time they diſbanded their troops; and 
the ſeveral chiefs came to Cæſar's camp, to nego- 


tiate their own concerns and thoſe of the ſtates 
to which they belonged :- A peace being thus con- 


, cluded four days after Cæſar's arrival in Britain.” 


The eighteen tranſports appointed to carry the 
cavalry, of whom we have ſpoken above , put to 
fea with = gentle gale :' Bur, when they had fo 


near approached the coaſt as to be within view of 
the camp, ſo violent a ſtorm all on a ſudden aroſe, 
that, being unable to hold on their courſe, ſome. 


were obliged to return to the port whence they 


ſet out, and others driven to the farther end of the 


land ee not wirhout great dayzer, Fhere 
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they caſt anchor: But the waves riſing very high, | 
ſo as to fill the ſhips with water, they were again, 
in the night, obliged to ſtand out to ſea, and make 


for the continent of Gaul. That very night it 


happened to be full moon, when the tides upon 
the fea-coaſt always riſe higheſt, a thing, in thoſe 
days, wholly unknown to the Romans. Thus, at 


one and the ſame time, the galleys, which Cæſar 
had cauſed to be drawn up on the ſtrand, and the 
tranſports that were at anchor in the road, were 


raiſed up, toſſed about, and beat to pieces by the 


tempeſtuous waves. Nor was it poſſible to at- 
tempt any thing for their preſervation. This diſ- 
aſter ſpread a general conſternation through the 
camp: For there were no other ſhips go carry 


back the troops, nor any materials to repair thoſe 
that had been diſabled by the tempeſt. And, as 
it had been all along Cæſar's deſign to winter in 
Gaul, he was wholly without corn to fubſiſt the 


troops. 

All this being Lows among the Britiſh chiefs, 
who. after the battle, had repaired (as was juſt 
now ſaid) to Ce/ar's camp, they began to hold 


conferences among themſelves. They plainly ſaw 
that the Romans were deſtitute of cavalry, ſhip- 


ping, and corn; and judged, from the ſmallneſs 
of their camp, hat the number of their troops 


was but inconſiderable; in which notion they 
vere the more confirmed, becauſe Cæſar, having 


brought over the legions without baggage, had 
occaſion to incloſe but a ſmall ſpot of ground. 


They thought theretore they had now a fair op- 
| portunity 
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portunity to rid themſelves of the invaders, and 


effectually put a ſtop to all future attempts upon 


Britain. Having, therefore, entered into a con- 


federacy, they gradually left the camp, and began 


to draw the iſlanders together. But Cæſar, though 
he was not yet appriſed of their deſign, yet con- 


jecturing their intention, from the diſaſter which 


had befallen his fleet, and the delays formed in 
relation to the hoſtages, made preparations accord- 


ingly. He ſent reapers every day into the field 


and ſtored his camp with corn. The timber of 
the ſhips that had been moſt damaged he ordered 


to be made uſe of in repairing the reſt, ſending to 


Gaul for what other materials he wanted. As 
the ſoldiers were indefatigable in this ſervice, his 


fleet was ſoon in a condition to ſail, being dimi- 


niſhed only by twelve ſhips. During theſe tranſ- 


actions, a cloud of duſt appeared ſuddenly on the 
ſide where the ſeventh legion was ſuppoſed to be 
foraging. As but one field remained unreaped, 
the enemy ſuſpected that the Romans would go 


thither to forage; and had therefore hid them- 


ſelves, during the night, in the woods, there wait- 
ing till the reapers had quitted their arms, and 
diſperſed themſelves for the work in hand: Then 


ſallying out on a ſudden they began to ſurround 


them with horſes and chariots. Cæſar, conjectu- 
ring how matters went, marched away with the 


cohorts that were upon guard, and ordered thoſe 


that were in the camp to follow him as ſoon as 


poſſible. He had gone but a little way, when he 


ſaw his men with great difficulty ſuſtaining the 
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Sight, being driven into a ſmall compaſs, and ex- 
poſed on all ſides to the darts of the aſſailants. 
Upon his approach the enemy made a ſtand, and 
the Romans recovered from their fear. How- 
ever, Cz/ar, not thinking it a proper time for a 
general engagement, ſtood a while facing the ene- 
my, and then led back his legions to the camp. 
The continual rains that followed for ſome days, 
both kept the Romans within their intrenchments, 
and with-held the enemy from attacking them. 
Mean time the Britons diſpatched meſſengers into 
all parts to make known to their countrymen how 
favourable an opportunity they had of enriching 


themſelves with ſpoil, and of ſecuring themſelves 


for ever from all future invaſions, by forcing the 
camp of the Romans, whoſe number was very 
ſmall, By this means having drawn rogether a 
great body of horſe and foot, they boldly ad- 


vanced towards the Roman intrenchments. Cæſar 


drew up his legions in order of battle before the 
camp, and gave the Britons ſo warm a reception, 


tkat they preſently turned their backs and fled. 


He purſued them, with great ſlaughter, till his 
men were out of breath; and then returned to 
his camp. The Britons, Abesttned by the loſs 
they had ſuſtained, diſpatched Ambaſſadors the 
ſame day to ſue for peace; which Cæſar readily 
granted, upon their promiſing to ſend him over 


into Gaul double the number of hoſtages he had 


15 required before. His want of horſe, and the fear 


of expoſing his fleet to another ſtorm, if he ſtaid 
8 mm the. ee made him haſten his flepartare. 


The | 


Chap. ix. in Britain [V. R. 698. | 
The ſame night therefore, the wind proving fa- 
vourable, he weighed anchor, and arrived ſafe in 


_ Gaul; whenee he immediately wrote to the Se- 
nate, acquainting them with his exploits in Bri- 


tain; for which a ſupplication, or general thankſ- 


giving, was decreed for twenty days. 


The Britons, it would ſeem, were not much 
awed by Cæſar's arms; for of all the ſtates who 


had promiſed to ſend him hoſtages, two only per- 
formed their engagements. He reſolved there- 


fore to make a new deſcent the following ſpring 
with a more powerful fleet and army, With this 


view, before he returned to /taly, where he uſu- 


ally paſſed a part of the winter, he ordered his 
Lieutenants to refit the old ſhips, and build as 
many new ones as they could. 

When he had finiſhed what he had to do in 
Ci alpine Gaul, he ſet out for 1/lyricum, upon ad- 


vice that the Piruſtæ, A people of that country, 
were making devaſtations in the province | that 


is, in thoſe parts of /{yricum which recognized 
the Roman government.] When he arriyed there, 


he ordered the ſeveral ſtares to furniſh their con- 


_ tingents, and appointed a place of genetal rendez- 


* 


vous. Cæſar was put to no other trouble than 
that of appearing in the country to compel the 
injurious Barbarians to give hoſtages and make. ſas 
tisfaction for the damage ems had done. 


A Hee above, p- 42, and 5 3. for 1 rranfaivn at Rome 
of the year 12 wherein Ce/ar was interelted, 


( 
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[Year of Rome _ #1. 
Tux Ger which Caſar had left with bit 7 Vu 


tenants had been executed with ſuch 1 © 
during his abſence, that, at his return into G. 
he found ſix hundred tranſport ſhips, and twenty- 
eight galleys, ready to be launched in a few days. 
He ordered the whole fleet to rendezvous at port 
Ilius, the iſland being there not above thirty miles 
diſtant from the continent: But becauſe the Je- 
virt ſeemed diſpoſed to rebellion, having neither 
appeared at the general diets of Gaul, nor ſub- 


a—__ —— — ww _—— 


mitted to the orders of the Republic, and were 


reported to have even ſollicited aſſiſtance from 
Germany, he marched into their territories with 
four legions and eight hundred horſe ; being de- 
ſirous totally to quiet Gaul before he engaged! in 
his enterprize againſt Britain. Two of the prin- 
cipal men of the Treviri, Indutiomarus and Cin- 

etori x, were at this time competitors for the 
ſupreme authority. The latter, ſo ſoon as he 
heard of the arrival of Cæſar, came to him and 
aſſured him, that he and all his party would con- 
tinue firm to their duty. The other ſoon after 
ſubmitted, finding himſelf deſerted by ſome prin- 
cipal men of his own party. Cæſar exacted of 
him two hundred hoſtages, among whom were to 
be his ſon, and all his neareſt relations, ſpecified 
by name. [ndutiomarus complied : Nevertheleſs, 

Cæſar, aſſembling all the principal men of Treves, 


L. Domitius Abenobarbus, and Asp. 2 laudius Puli ber, Con- 
ſuls. . | | 
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reconciled them one after another to Cingetorix, 
thinking it of importance to eſtabliſh thoroughly 


the authority of a man, of whoſe ipyiolable at- 
tachment he had received convincing proofs. 
This affair being ſettled, Cz/ar haſtened with 


313 


his legions to port Itius o, where he found four 


thouſand Gallic horſe, and all the ks lier 


oC 4421 or Boulogne. | 
„ Czſar was now upon his ſecond expedition into Britain, 


* which raiſed much talk and expectation at Rome, and gave Ci- 


&© cero no ſmall concern for the ſafety of his brother, who, as one 
« of Cæſar's Lieutenants, was to bear a conſiderable part in it. 


gut the accounts which he received from the place ſoon eaſed 


« him of his apprehenſions, by informing him, that there was 
e nothing either to fear or to hope for from the attempt; no danger 


from the people, no ſpoils from the country. In a letter to Atti- 


*« cus: We are in ſuſpence, ſays he, about the Britiſh war : It is 
- _ that the acceſs of the iſland is firon gt fortified; and it 
is known alſo already, that there is not a grain of ſilver in it, nor 

any thing elſe but ſlaves; of whom you will ſcarce expe any, 

** ] dare ſay, filled in muſick or litters. In another to Treba- 

* tins: 1 hear. that there is not any gold or filver in the iſland : 

% If fo, you have nothing to do but to take one of their chariots 

% and fly back to us. 

From their railleries of this kind (ſays Dr. Middleton) one 
cannot help reflecting on the ſurprizing fate and revolutions of 

5 kingdoms ; How Rome, once the miſtreſs of the world, the 


_ * ſear of arts, empire, and glory, noav lies ſunk in ſloth, igno- 


Midd. p. | 


494+ 


Ad Quint. 


i. 16. 


Ad Att. 
iv. 16. 


e rance, and poverty; enſlaved to the moſt cruel as well as to the 


** moſt contemptible of tyrants, fuperflition and religious impofture : 


“While this remote country, antiently the jeſt and contempt 


* of the polite Romans, is become the happy ſeat of liberty, 


plenty, and letters, flouriſhing i in all the arts and refinements 
« of civil life ; yet running, perhaps, the ſame courſe which 
Nome itſelf had run before it; from virtuous induſtry to 


e wealth, from wealth to luxury, from luxury to an impatience 


* of diſcipline and corruption of morals ; till, by a total dege- 
1 gende and loſs of virtue, being grown ripe for deſtruction, it 


of 
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e FC Book IX. 
of the See! ſtates aſſembled. Cæſars deſign 


was to leave behind him a few only of theſe no- 
dles, on whoſe fidelity he could rely, and to take 


the reſt into Britain as hoſtages, in order to pre- 


vent any commotions in Gaw during his abſence. 

Among thoſe whom he reſolved to carry away 
with him, was Dumnorix the ÆAduan; becauſe he 
knew him to be a lover of noveltics, ambitious, 


enterprizing, and of great intereſt and authority 


among the Gault. Dumnoriæ at firſt earneſtly 
requeſted to be left behind ; ſometimes pretend- 


ing that he was unuſed to the ſea, and afraid of 


it; ſometimes, that religious engagements required 
him to ſtay at home: But, finding his reaſons had 


no weight with Cæſar, he began to cabal among 


the Gallic nobles, adviſing them not to leave the 


continent, and telling them that Cæſar's intention 


was undoubtedly to deſtroy them all; but that, 
not daring to do it in their own country, he was 


carrying them into Britain, where he hoped to 


find a favourable opportunity of executing his 


cruel Purpoſe. | 


2M fals a prey at laſt to ſome hardy appreſr and, with the 5 
of liberty, loſing every thing elſe that is valuable, ſinks gra- 
4 dually again into its original barbariſm.” 
This reflection is undoubtedly very judicious, as far as it 
cn the danger to which our country, with reſpect to its 


liberties, is expoled by the corruption of its morals: But who 


would not imagine that, in the opinion of the Author, Ancient 


Rome Was Free From ſuperſtition and religious impoſture ? Who 


would imagine that the Author had written a book with this 
title: The religion of the preſent Roman: 1 on that of 
their Heathen r nn 
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Caſar, though fully informed of theſe practices, 
yet, in conſideration of the Adui, a nation for 
which he had a ſingular regard, ſatisfied himſelf 
with endeavouring to traverſe the deſigns of the 
malecontent; being determined, nevertheleſs,” to 


continue le and to prefer the intereſt of 
the Commonwealth to every other conſideration. 


While detained at the port about five and twenty 


days, during which the north-weſt wind, very 


common on that coaſt, hindred him from failing, 
he ſtudied to keep Dumnorix in his duty by ways 
of gentleneſs and perſuaſion, not neglecting, how- 
ever, to watch all his motions. At length, the 
wind ſpringing up fair, he ordered both horſe 
and foot to embark. As the execution of this 


order univerſally engaged the attention of the 
camp, Dumnorix ſeized the opportunity to draw 


off the Aduan cavalry ; and he began his march 
homeward. Cæſar had early notice of it, inſtantly 
put a ſtop to the embarkation, and, poſtponing 
every other buſineſs, ſent out a ſtrong party of 
horſe to purſue the A4uan, and bring him back. 


Their orders were to kill him in caſe of diſobedi- 
ence or reſiſtance. They overtook him; he refuſed 


to return, defended himſelf ſword in hand, and 


implored the aſſiſtance of his followers, often cry- 
ing out to them, that he was free, and the ſubbject 
of a free tate. The Romans, purſuant to the or- 
ders they had received, ſurrounded and flew 
him; upon which all the Eduan N returned 
io e | 


And 


Cæſar's 
ſecond in- 
vaſion of 


Britain. 


hundred and upward, had quitted the ſhore, and 


® Suppoſed 
to be the 
Stour, 
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And now Cæſar, leaving Labienus, with three 
legions and two thouſand horſe, to ſecure the port, 
provide corn, and have an eye upon the tranſ- 


actions of the continent, embarked on board his 


veſſels the ſame number of horſe, together with 


five legions; and, weighing anchor about ſun- ſet, 


arrived with his whole fleet, the next day by noon, 


on the Britiſh coaſt, where he landed without 


oppoſition, 1 in the ſame place which he had found 
ſo convenient the year before. The Britons had 


aſſembled in vaſt multitudes to oppoſe his landing, 
as he afterwards underſtood by the priſoners; 


but, being terrified at the fight of ſo numerous a 
fleet, which, with the veſſels that private perſons 
had provided for their own ufe, amounted to eight 


retired to the hills. Cæſar left ten cohorts and 


three hundred horſe to ſecure the fleet; and with 
the reſt marched in queſt of the enemy, whom, 
agreeably to the intelligence he had received, he 


found poſted on the farther fide of a river , about 


twelve miles from the place where he had landed. 


They made ſome efforts to hinder his paſſage, but 


were quickly driven from their poſt, and put to 
flight. However, the day being far ſpent, Cz/ar, 
who was wholly unacquainted with the country, 


would not purſue them, but choſe to employ the 


reſt of the day in fortifying his camp. 


Early the next morning he ſent out, in purſuit 


of the enemy, his troops both horſe and foot, di- 


vided into three bodies: Theſe were but juſt come 


within fight of the Br:itz/h army, when they re- 
ceived orders from wy to Proceed no farther, 


but 
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but return to the camp. Some horſemen, diſ- 


patched by & Atrius, had brought him word that, 
by a dreadful ſtorm in the night before, his fleet 
was in a manner deſtroyed. This made him 
haſten back to the ſea- ſide. Forty of his ſhips, 
he ſaw, were entirely loſt, and the reſt ſo damaged 
as to ſeem almoſt irreparable. Nevertheleſs he 


ſet all the carpenters of both the fleet and the 


army to work, and ſent over to Gaul for others, 


ordering, at the ſame time, Labienus to build as 
many ſhips as he could, by the labour of the le- 


gions that were with him. And, to prevent the 
like misfortune thereafter, he drew all his ſhips. 


on ſhore, and encloſed them within the fortifica- 


tions of his camp. This ſtupendous work was 


: completed in ten days, the ſoldiers labouring the 


whole time without intermiſſion. The ſhips being 


thus ſecured, and the camp ſtrongly fortified, he 


left the ſame troops to guard it as before, and 
returned to the place where he had ceaſed the 
purſuit of the enemy. 

Upon his arrival he found ts numbers 
greatly increaſed. The chief command and ad- 


miniſtration of the war had, by common conſent, 
been conferred upon Cazſibelanus, King of the 


Trinobantes *, whoſe territories (ſays Ce/ar) were * The peo- 


„ = * . ] f 
divided from the maritime ſtates by the river Niddleſer 
Thames, at eighty miles diſtance from the ſea, and Eſſex. 


This prince had hitherto been engaged in almoſt 


continual wars with his neighbours : But the ter- 
ror, cauſed by the-arrival of the Romans, making 
the Britons unite among themſelves, they intruſted 
him * che whole conduct of the war. 5 

| 'The 
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The Britons, in the beginning, gained ſome 


{light advantage over the Romans, ſurprized and 
aſtoniſhed at their manner of employing their 
chariots in battle; but in an attempt which they 


afterwards made to cut off the Roman foragers, 
they ſuffered ſo terrible a ſlaughter from the Ro- 
man cavalry whom Cæſar ſent to the afliſtance of 
the foragers; that the auxiliary troops of Caſſibe- 
{anus abandoned him, returning to their reſpective 


countries: Nor did the Britons any more, with 


their united forces, engage the Romans. 


Cæſar marched towards the Thames, in order 
to penetrate into the kingdom of Caſſibelanus. 


The river was fordable bur in one place, and not 
there without much difficulty; and the enemy 


were drawn up in great numbers on the other 


ſide: They had likewiſe fortified the bank with 
| ſharp ſtakes, and driven a great number of theſe - 


into the bed of the river, ſo as to be covered by 
the water. Of this Cz/ar had intelligence from 


priſoners and deſerters: Nevertheleſs he under- 


took to force his paſſage; and he ſucceeded. 


| The legions advanced with ſo much expedition 
and alacrity, though up to their necks in water, 


that the enemy, unable to ſuſtain the charge, be- 
took themſelves to flight. ML 


Caſſibelanus from that time determined to 49014 3 


a general action: Diſbanding his other forces, be 


kept with him only four thouſand chariots, with 
which he watched opportunities to cut. off the 


Roman ſtragglers; or, when he had enticed the 


Romans, by a proſpect of booty, to a diſadvan- 


tageaus 
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tageous ground, to ſtart from his ambuſh, and fall 
upon them by ſurprize. Theſe frequent alarms 


obliged Cæſar to order his cavalry to keep al- 
ways ſo near the foot, as to be ſure of having ne 


ſupport of theſe when neceſſity required,” 


And now ſeveral of the ſtates round about 
ſent ambaſſadors to make their ſubmiſſion to Cæ- 
far. Of theſe the Trinobantes were the firſt. 


Their King Imanuentius had been put to death 


by Caſſibelanus, and Mandubratius, the ſon of 
that unfortunate Prince, was now in Ceſar*s army, 
to whom he had fled, even into Gaul, for ſhelter 


and protection. The Trinobantes deſired Ce/ar to 


ſend him back to govern them. They obtained 


their requeſt; and, in compliance with Cæſar's 


demands, ſent him Fore: W and ſupplied 
him with corn. 
The protection granted to the T; ae ſe- 


curing them from the inſults of the ſoldiers, ſe- 
veral other petty ſtates ſent Ambaſſadors to Ceſar, 


and ſubmitted. From them he had intelligence, 
that he was not far from the capital? of Caſſibe- 
lanus, which was ſituated amidſt woods and 


marſhes, and whither great numbers of men and 

_ cattle were retired, Thither Cæſar marched his. 
legions: And though the place appeared to be 

_ exceeding ſtrong, both by art and nature, he 


nevertheleſs attacked it in two ſeveral quarters, 
and, after a ſhort reſiſtance carried it; the Bri- 
tons retiring to another part of the wood. 


P A town among the Britons was nothing more than a thick 


wood, fortified with a ditch and a rampart, to ſerve as a place 
of retreat againſt the incurſions of their enemies. 
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While theſe things paſſed on the north fide 


of the Thames, four petty Kings of Rent, by or- 
der from Caſſibelanus, drew all their forces to- 


gether, purpoſing to fall by ſurprize on the na- 
val camp of the Romans : But theſe, ſallying out 


againſt them as they approached, put them to the 
rout with great ſlaughter, took one of the four 


Kings priſoner, and returned ſafe to the camp. 
Caſſibelanus, diſcouraged by ſo many loſſes, the 


devaſtation of his territories, and, above all, the 


revolt of the provinces, ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæ- 
far to ſue for peace, by the mediation of Comius 


of Arras. 
Ceſar, ro Tn to paſs the winter in Gaul,1 be- 
cauſe of the frequent commorions in that coun- 


try; and reflecting that but a ſmall part of the 


ſummer remained, during which it would be caſy 


for the Britons to protract the war, demanded. 


hoſtages, and appointed the yearly tribute which 


Britain ſhould pay to the Remans. At the ſame 


time he took Mandubratius and the Trinobantes 


under his protection, ſtrictly charging Cafſibella- 
nus to give them no moleſtation. Having received 
the hoſtages, he led his forces back to the ſea-ſide, 


where he found his fleet repaired. The time of 


the equinox drew near: He ſeized therefore the 
opportunity of a fayourable gentle brecze, weigh- | 
ed anchor about ten at night, and brought his 


whole fleet ſafe to the continent. He was the 
firſt of the Romans, ſays Tacitus, who trauſ ported 


an army into Britain: He terrified the natives, 


and became maſter of the coaſt; yet it would 


ſcem, that he only Ne his countrymen a view 
ot 
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aſſembly of the Gauls at Samarobriva *, his next 
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affair was to put his legions into winter - quarters; 


and as the, crop this year had been very thin, 
by reaſon of the great droughts, he was obliged 
to quarter his men in different provinces. One 


legion he quartered on the Morini +, under the 
command of C. Fabius: Another among the Ner- 
vi: , under Q Cicero: A third with the Ædui a, 
under L. Raſcius: And a fourth in the country 
of the Rhemi, on the borders of the Treviri, un- 
der Labienzs. Three were ſent into Belgium ||, 
over whom he appointed three commanders, his 
Quzſtor M. Craſſus, L. Munatius Plancus, and C. 
Trebonius. The eighth and laſt, which Cæſar had 


+ People 
of Tero- 
enne in 


Artois. 


7} People 
of Cams. 
breſis. 


Tue pre- 


fent Picar- 
dy, a part 
of Belgic 
Gaul. . 


newly raiſed on the other ſide of the Po, were 


ſent, together with five cohorts, among the Zbu- | 55 
+ People 


rones +, between the Rhine and the Meuſe, where 
Ambiorix and Cativulcus reigned. At the head 
of this laſt body were two of Ce/ar's Lieutenants, 
2. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta. 
By this diſtribution of his legions, Cz/ar thought 


he had found a remedy. againſt the ſcarcity of 


of Liege. 


corn; and yet they lay all within the compaſs of 


one hundred miles, except the legion under L. 
Roſetus, for which he was in no pain, as being 


quartered in a very quiet and friendly country. 


He reſolved, denen, not 10 leave Gaul kill he 


4 In the text of Ceſar we read Ei {an unknown people] 


but Vu thinks we ſhould- read "Aidui, the Autundis, 
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 finated. The affair was laid before Ceſar, who, | 
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had received aſſurances that their 19908 were 


eſtabliſhed, fortified, and ſecured. | 
Among the Carnutes f lived Ta aſcetius, a man 


of diſtinguiſhed birth, and whoſe anceſtors had 
been poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of that ſtate. 


Cæſar had reſtored him to the dignity of his fore- 


fathers, in conſideration of the many ſervices he 


had done him in all his wars. It was now the 
third year of his reign, when he was openly aſſaſ- 


fearing leſt the great number concerned in the 


plot might draw the ſtate into a revolt, ordered 


L. Plancus, with a legion from Belgium, to march 


ſpeedily into the country of the Carnutes, fix his 
winter-quarters in that province, ſeize all who 
had been concerned in the murder, and fend them 


to him. 


| Scarce fifteen days had elapſed fince the arrival 
of the legions in their appointed quarters, when 
a general conſpiracy of the Gauls broke out, dif- 


covering irſelf firſt in the revolt of the Eburones. 


Their two chiefs or Kings, Ambiorix and Cativul- 
cus, had been to meet, in a friendly manner, on 


their frontiers, Sabinus and Cotta; and had ſup- 


| plied them with corn: But now, inſtigated by In- 
dutiomarus of Treves, they excited their people 


to take up arms; and, having fallen by ſurprize 


on ſome Roman ſoldiers who were cutting wood, 


and put them to the ſword, came with a great 


body of troops to attack the camp where the 


legion was entrenched. Repulſed with loſs, they 


had recourſe to cunning and perſidy, demanding 
A eee and pretendin g that they had ſome- 


thing 
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thing to ſay which concerned the common intereſt, 


and might put an end to the preſent differences. 


Accordingly Ar pinius, a Roman Knight, a friend 


of Sabinus; and Junius of Spain, who had fre- 
quently before been ſent to Ambiorix ; were de- 
puted to treat. Ambiorix addrefled them in words 
to this effect: have in no fort forgot the many 
© obligations I am under to Ce/ar, who freed me 
«from the tribute I was wont to pay to the Adu- 
* atict, and reſtored to me my ſon and nephew, 


© whom that people, after receiving them as ho- 


« ſtages, had treated as ſlaves. The hoſtilities I 
have juſt now committed were not the effect of 
my own private animoſity againſt the Romans, 


but were the act of the whole ſtare; where the 
© ooyernment is of ſuch a nature, that the people 5 
have as much power over me as I have over the 


* people. Even the ſtate itſelf in a manner has 
* been forced into this war: I can appeal to my 
* own weakneſs for the truth of what I fay, be- 
"ing not ſo very unſkilled in affairs, as to ima- 

* oine that the Eburones are a match for the Ro- 

* mans. It is a ſcheme concerted by all the ſtates 
of Gaul, to aſſault in one day, this very day, all 


the quarters of the Roman army, ſo that no one 


* may be able to ſuccour another. Ir was not eaſy 
for us to reſiſt the importunity of thoſe of our 


* own nation, eſpecially when the propofal was to 


act in concert, for the recovery of liberty. But, 
* having performed what the common voice of 
* my country demanded, I think I may now liſten 
* to that of gratitude: I find myſelf compelled 


6 * by my attachment to Ca/ar, and by my friend - 


3 ſhip 
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40 «ſhip for Sabinus, to give you notice of the ex- 
_ «. treme danger to which your legion is expoſed. 


A great body of Germans has actually paſſed 
the Rhine, and will be here in two days at far- 


s theſt: Sabinus and Cotta therefore are to con- 
« ſider whether it will be adviſable to retire with 


their troops, and, before the neighbouring ſtates 


« can be apprized of their deſign, go and join La. 


« bienus or Cicero, Who are neither of them diſtant 
above fiſty miles. As for myſelf, I promiſe, 


« by all that is ſacred, to ſecure your retreat 


through my territories ; and I undertake this 


the more readily, as I ſhall thereby not only diſ- 
_ * charge my duty to my country, in delivering 


« it from the inconvenience of wintering the Ro- 


« mans, but at the lame: time I ſhall manifeſt my 


« gratitude; to Ceſar.” ee made this ſpeech, 


he: withdrew. 


Arpimus and Junius reported what they had 
heard to the Lieutenants, who thought the in- 


formation not to be neglected, though ir came 
from an enemy: For it appeared to them altoge- 
ther incredible, that the Eburones, a weak and 


inconſiderable people, ſhould, unſupported, pre- 
ſume to riſe up in arms againſt the Romans: T hey 
laid the matter therefore before a council of war. 
Cotta, with a great number of the military Tri- 
bunes, and Centurions of the firſt rank, were 


againſt undertaking any thing haſtily, or quitting 


their winter - quarters, before they had received 
orders from Cæſar ſo to do. They alledged that 


their camp was well fortified, and might be de- 


tended againſt all the forces of the Germans: That 
10 Ml 
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it was well ſtored with proviſions, ſo as to be 
in no danger of diſtreſs on that account. And 
laſtly, that nothing could be more diſhonourable 


or injudicious, than, in affairs of the greateſt mo- 
ment, to take meaſures upon che een of 
an enemy. 

 Sabinus, on the other hand; exams chat 
it would be too late to think of retiring, when 


the enemy, ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the 
Germans, ſhould come againſt them ; or when the 


Romans in the neareſt quarters to them ſhould 
have received ſome conſiderable blow: That 
Cæſar was unqueſtionably gone into Italy; and 


that the enemy knew it, which gave the Carnu- 


tes the boldneſs to think of aſſaſſinating Taſge- 


tius, and the Eburones of aſſaulting the Roman 
WO Who could imagine Ambiorix, without 


« a certainty of being ſupported, would have 


« embarked in ſo dangerous an enterprize ?” 


He added, © My advice is in all reſpects ſafe ; 


_ © hecauſe, if no ſuch confederacy has been formed, 
« we have nothing to apprehend in marching to 


« the nearelt legion; if, on the contrary, all Gaul 
and Germany are united, expedition alone can 
ſave us from deſtrution : Whereas, by follow- 


« ing the advice of Cotta, though we may defend 


* ourſelves for a while, We are ſure in the end 
The diſpute grew 


warm, and continued long : Cotta and the princi- 


pal officers ſtrongly oppoſing the march of the 
troops. At laſt Sabinus railing his voice, that 
the might be heard by the ſoldiers without: Be 


* it ſo then (ſays he) ſince you ſeem ſo reſolyed : 


* 2 «TI am 
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«lam not the man who is afraid of death. But 
if any misfortune happen, thoſe who hear me 
will know whom to blame. In two days, did 


& not you oppoſe it, we might eaſily reach the 
& quarters next us; and there, in conjunction 
« with our fellow-ſoldiers; confront the common 


& danger: Whereas, by keeping the troops ſepa- 
rate, and at a diſtance, you reduce them to the 
e neceflity of periſhing by ſword or famine. ?“ 
Ihe officers, ſurrounding their Generals, con- 


jured them not to put all to hazard by their diſ- 
ſenſion. 
whether to go or ſtay, the danger was by no 
means great, provided they acted in concert; but 


their diſagreement threatened the troops with 
Inevitable deſtruction. The debate continued till 
: midnight : When at length Cotta, vanquiſhed by 
importunity, yielded to Sabinus. Orders were 


given for marching by break of day. The re- 


mainder of the night was none of it paſſed in fleep, 


each man being taken up in chuſing what things 
to carry with him; ſo that their want of reſt ren- 


dered them intaphble of a vigorous defence, in 
caſe of being attacked upon their march. At day- 


break they left their camp, not like men acting 
by the advice of an enemy, but as if Ambtorix 


had been their particular friend; marching in a 


very extended column, and followed 17 a great 
train of baggage. 


Ihe enemy, judging, from the inkry and buſtle | 


in the camp, that the Romans intended to leave 
it, placed themſelves in ambuſh in a wood, and 


7 there waited or ms at about two miles di- 
| ſtance; 


| That, whatever reſolution was taken, 
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ſtance; and, when the greater part of the army 


had entered a large valley, ſuddenly appeared, 


and attacked them both in front and rear. 
Then Sabinus, like one conſcious of having 


neglected all the neceſſary precautions, and un- 
able to hide his concern, ran up and down among 
the troops, beginning to diſpoſe them in order 


of battle; but with an air ſo timid and diſcon - 


certed, that it appeared he had no hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs, as happens for the moſt part to thoſe who 


leave all to the laſt moment of execution. But 


Cotta, who had foreſeen that this might happen, 
and had therefore oppoſed the departure of the 


troops, omitted nothing in his power for the 


common ſafety, calling to and encouraging the 


men like an able General, and at the ſame time 
fighting with the bravery of a common ſoldier: 


And, becauſe the great length of the column 


rendered it difficult for the Lieutenants to reme- 
dy all diſorders, and repair expeditiouſly enough 


to the places where their preſence was neceſſary, 


orders were given to quit the defence of the bag- 


gage, and form into an orb. This diſpoſition, 


though not improper in theſe circumſtances, was 
nevertheleſs attended with very unhappy conſe- 


quences ; for, being conſidered as the affect of 


terror and deſpair, it diſcouraged the Romans, 
and augmented the confidence of the enemy. 
| Beſides, as unavoidably happens on fuch occa- 


lions, many of the ſoldieps, quitting their enſigns, 
hurried away to fetch from the baggage the 
things they moſt valued, and a all Parts with 


uproar and lamentation. 
4 
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The Gauls conducted themſelves with great 
prudence: Their officers: proclaimed through 


the ranks: © Let no man ſtir from his poſt; the 
« baggage of the Romans and every thing they 
* have ſhall be yours; bur let your firſt care be 
to ſecure the victory. Fhe-Ranans, not being 


fewer in number or leſs brave than the enemy, 
cheriſhed a hope, though they had neither a Ge- 
neral nor fortune on their ſide, that yet by their 


bravery they ſhould be able to ſarmound all dif- 


ficulties; and whenever any of the cohorts ſalſied 


out, ſo as to come to cloſe fighting with the ene- 


my, a conſiderable ſlaughter of the Gauls enſued. 


T his being obſerved by Ambiorix, he ordered his 


men to caſt their darts at a diſtance, avoid a 
_ cloſe fight, retire before the Romans when they 


advanced, and purſue them when returning to 


their ſtandards. Theſe orders were exactly fol- 


lowed, much to the advantage of the: enemy. 
The Romans however ſtill maintained their 


ground; and, though the fight had continued 
from ſun · riſe till two in the afternoon, they had 
done nothing, in all that time, unworthy of the 
Roman name. At length Balventiut, who the 
year before had been made firſt Centurion of a 
legion, a man of diſtinguiſhed courage, and great 
authority among the troops, had both his thighs 
pierced through with a dart. Lucanius, an offi- 
cebr of the ſame rank, endeavouring to reſcue his 
Jon, whom he. ſaw ſurrounded by the enemy, 
was killed after a brave reſiſtance: And Cotta, 


the Fenn . the mae, hurt 
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and companies, received a blow on the mouth 
from a ſling. 


"Theſe dilaſters torally « e Salbe f be 


| perceiving Ambiorix at a diſtance animating: his 


troops, ſent his interpreter, Gn. Pompey, to beg 


quarter for his ſoldiers and for himſelf. Ambiorix 


anſwered: © That, if Sab:nus deſired a conference, 


dhe was ready to grant it, and to pledge his 
« faith, that no hurt ſhould befall his perſon; 


4 and that, as to the Roman ſoldiers, he hoped 
* to Prevail with the multitude to ſpate them 
4 to. This anſwer Sabinus communieated to 


Cotta, propoſing to him that they ſhould go and 
confer with Anbiorix, from whom he hoped to 
obtain quarter both for themſelves and their 
men. Cotta abſolutely refuſed to go to an armed 
enemy, and perſiſted in that reſolution, Sabinus, 


attended by ſuch of the officers as were then 


about him, ſet forward; - and when he drew 
near to Ambiorix, being commanded to lay down 5 
his arms, obeyed; ordering thoſe that were with 


him to do the fame? After which, being gradual- 


ly ſurrounded, while Ambiorix purpoſely ſpun 


out à long diſcourſe, he was perfidiouſly mur- 
dered. Then the Gawls, according to their cuſ- 
tom, raiſing a ſhout and crying out victory, 
charged the Roman troops with great fury, and 


put them into diſorder. Cotta, fighting man- 
fully, was ſlain, with the greateſt part of the ſol- 


diers. The reſt retreated to the camp they had 
quitted in the morning; of theſe, Petrgſidius, 


the ſtandard · bearer, finding himſelf fore preſſed | 
by the enemy, threw the eagle within the in- 


rrenchments, 
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trenchments, and was killed fighting bravely be- 
fore them. Thoſe that remained, with much dif- 


ficulty, ſuſtained the attack till night; but, having 
no hope of preſervation, killed one another to 
the laſt man. A few, who had eſcaped out of 
the battle in the field, got by different ways to 
Labienus's camp, and brought him che news of 
this ſad event. 7 
Ambioriæx, elated with his victory, marched i im- 


5 mediately, at the head of his cavalry, into the 


country of the Aduatici, which bordered upon 
his territories. Having informed them of his 
fucceſs, and rouzed them to arms, he the next 
day arrived among the Nervii, and urged them 
not to lofe the favourable opportunity of free- 


ing themſelves for ever from the yoke of ſlavery, 


and revenging the injuries they had received 
from the Romans, He added: Two of their 


© Lieutenants have been lain, and a great part 


« of their army cut in pieces: It will be an eaſy 
© matter, by a ſudden attack, to deſtroy the le- 

« gion quartered j in your country, under the com- 
mand of Cicero; and I myſelf. am ready to 
« affiſt you in the enterprize.” By this ſpeech 
he drew in the Nervii. They diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers forthwith to the cantons dependent on 
their ſtate, and, having aſſembled what forces 
they could, came unexpectedly upon Ciceros 
quarters, who had heard nothing yet of the fate 
of Sabinus. Here it unavoidably fell out, that, 
by the ſudden arrival of the cavalry, the Roman 


ſoldiers who had been ſent out to cut wood for 
firing, 


firing, and for the fortification of the camp, were 


intercepted and put to the ſword; after which 
the Eburones, Aduatici, and Nervii, with their al- 
lies and tributaries, amounting to a formidable 


army, came and attacked the camp. The Ro- 
mans inſtantly flew to arms, mounted the rampart, 


and ſuſtained that day's aſſault, though with dif- 
culty; for the enemy placed all their hopes in diſ- 
patch, and firmly believed, that, if they came off 
conquerors upon this occaſion, they could not fail 


of victory every where elſe. 


Cicero's firſt care was to write to deſa-, pro- 
miſing the meſſengers great rewards if they car- 
ried the letters ſafe: But, as all the ways were 
beſet with the enemies troops, moſt of his cou- 


riers Were intercepted. Of the materials which 


had been brought for fortifying the camp, 120 


towers were built with incredible diſpatch during 
the night, and the works about the rampart com- 


pleted. Next day the enemy, much ſtronger than 


before, attacked the camp and filled up the ditch, 


but were again repulſed by the Romans. This 
continued for ſeveral days together. The night 
was wholly employed in repairing the breaches 
made by day; inſomuch that neither the ſick nor 
the wounded were exempted from labour. Ci- 


cero himſelf, though much out of order, would 
take no repoſe even during the night, unleſs 


when the ſoldiers conſtrained him to it. 

In the mean time ſome officers of rhe Nervii, 
who were well acquainted with Cicero, defired a 
conference with him: To this he having given 

conſent, 
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conſent, they addreſſed him in che fame n 


that #mbiorix had uſed to Sabinus: They ſaid 


that all Gaul was in arms: That the Germans 


had paſſed the Rhine: That Czfar and the reſt 


of the Romans were beſieged in their winter-quar- 


ters. They told him likewiſe of the fate of Sa- 


binus, and, to gain credit, produced Ambiorix, 


: adding: It is in vain for you to expect relief 


« from thoſe who are in the utmoſt diſtreſs : We 


mean not, however, any injury to you or to the 


Romans; but only to prevent their, wintering 


in this country, and bringing that practice into 


l cuſtom: You are at liberty therefore to leave 
« your quarters, and may retire, in ſafety and 
< without moleſtation, whitherſoever you pleaſe. +6 


Io this Cicero made a ſhort anſwer: It is not 


« uſual with the people of Rome to accept condi- 
tions from an armed enemy: But, if you will 
* lay down your arms, I promiſe to be your media- 
* tor; and will permit you to ſend Ambaſſadors to 


< Cz/ar, from whoſe Juſtice you og reaſonably 


expect redreſs.” 
The Nervii, not ſucceeding by this fiemagem, h 
farroutided the camp with a line, the rampart 


of which was eleven feet high, and the ditch 
fifteen deep. They had learnt ſomething of this 


in their former wars with Cæſar, and they got 


further inſtructions from their priſoners: But, 


being unprovided of rhe tools neceſſary in this 


kind of ſervice, they were obliged to cut the turf 
with their ſwords, dig up the earth with their 
hands, and carry it in err cloaks. And hence it 


will be eaſy to form ſome 8 of their num- 
der: 
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ber: For in leſs than three hours they completed 


a line of fifteen miles in circuit. The follow- 


ing days were employed in raiſing towers pro- 
portioned to the height of the Roman rampart; 


and in preparing ſeythes and wooden galleries, 


in which they were 158 aſſiſted by the pri- 
ſoners. 


. On che S the aa 2 very high 


wind ariſing, they began to throw red-hot balls 


of clay, and burning javelins, upon the barracks 
of the Romans, which, after the manner of the 
Gauls, were thatched with ſtraw. - Theſe ſoon 
took fire; and the flames were in a moment ſpread 
by the wind into all parts of the camp. The 


enemy falling on with a mighty ſhout, as if al- 


ready ſecure of victory, advanced their towers 
and galleries, and prepared to ſcale the rampart. 


But ſuch was the conſtancy of the Reman ſol- 


diers, that though the flames ſarrounded them 
on every fide, and they were, opprefled with 


ſhowers of darts, and ſaw their huts, their bag- 


gage, and their whole fortunes in a blaze, yet 


not only did they continue firm in their poſts, but 


ſcarce a man offered ſo much as to look behind 
him; ſo intent were they. on fighting and repel- 
ling the enemy. This was by much the hardeſt 
day for the Roman troops; but had nevertheleſs 
this fortunate iſſue, that the greateſt number of 
he enemy were on that day wounded. or ſlain: 


For, as they had crouded cloſe up to the ram- 


parts, thoſe behind prevented the front ranks 
from retiring. The TEE abating * degrees, 
and 
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and the enemy having brought forward one of 
their towers even to the foot of the rampart, 


the Centurions © of the third cohort drew off 


their men a little, beckoning to the Gaul, and 
challenging them to enter: But, as not a man of 
them would run the hazard, the Romans attacked 


In this legion were two Centurions of diſtinguiſhed va- 


 lour, T. Piilfio and L. Vurenus, who ſtood fair for being raiſed to 
' thEfirſtrank of their order. Theſe were perpetually diſputing 


with one another the pre-eminence in courage, and at every 
year's promotion contended with great eagerneſs for precedence, 
In the heat of the attack before the rampart, Pulſio ſaid-to 


 Parems: © What hinders you now, or what more glorious 


opportunity would you deſire of fignalizing your bravery ? 
1 This, this is the day for determining the controverſy between 
&* us.” —Jnſtantly he ſallied out of the camp, and ruſhed amidſt 


the thickeſt of oa Gauli. Nor did Varenus decline the chal- 


lenge ; but; thinking his honour at ſtake, followed at ſome 
diſtance. Puh darted his javelin at a Gaul in the enemy's 


van, and transfixed him: He fell dead; the multitude covered 


| him with their ſhields, and all poured their darts upon Pulfo, 


giving him no time to retire. A javelin pierced his ſhield, and 
ſtuck faſt in his belt. This accident gave the enemy time to 
ſarround him, before he could make uſe of his right hand to 
draw his ſword. Varenus flew to his aſſiſtance, and endeavoured 


to reſcue him. Immediately the whole multitude, quitting 


Pulfo, as fancying the dart had diſpatched him, turned upon 

Yarenus. He met them with his ſword drawn, charged them 
hand to hand; and having laid one dead at his feet, drove back 
the reſt : But purſuing them with too much eagerneſs, ſtept 


into a hole, and fell down. Pulfo haſtened to his relief; and 


both together, after having ſlain a multitude of the Gauſ/s, and 


acquired infinite applauſe, retired unhurt within the intrench- 


ments. Thus fortune gaveſuch a turn to the diſpute, that each 
owed his life to his rival; nor was it poſſible to determine 
which of them had the better * to the * of valour. 


; 


: them 
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them on all ſides with ſtones, drove them from 
the tower, and ſet it on ir. | 
As the defence every day became more ditt. 
cult, chiefly by the great multitude of killed and 
wounded, which conſiderably leſſened the num- 
ber of defendants, Cicero ſent letter after letter 
to inform Cæſar of his danger. Many of theſe 
couriers, falling into the enemies hands, were 
tortured to death within view of the Roman 1ol- 
diers. There was at this time in the Roman camp 
a Nervian of diſtinction, by name Vertico, who in 
the beginning of the ſiege had fled to Cicero, and 
given ample proofs of his fidelity. This man 
engaged one of his ſlaves, by the hope of liberty 
and a promiſe of great rewards, to carry a letter 
to Ceſar. The ſlave paſſed through the camp 
of the Gauls unſuſpected, as being himſelf of 
their nation, and arrived ſafe at Cæſar's quar- 
ters. | | | ne” 
Ceſar, receiving the letter about five in the 
afternoon, immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to 
Marcus Craſſus, who was quartered among the 
Bellovaci rwenty-five miles off, ordering him to 
draw out his legion at midnight, and march with 
all poſſible expedition ro join him. Craſſus came 
away with the courier. Cæſgar ſent likewiſe to 
C. Fabius, who wintered with the Morini, to lead 
his legion i into the country of the Atrebates, which 
was in the way to Cicero: And he wrote to La- 
bienus to meet him upon the frontiers of the 
Nervii, if it could be done with ſafety. He 
himſelf, in the mean time, aſſembled about four 


hundred horſe from the neareſt garriſons, re- 
| ſolving 
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i mii for thoſe parts of os: army 
Which lay at too great a diſtance. ' 


At nine in the morning he had notice from his 


| ne 5 the arrival of Craſſus. That day he 
marched twenty miles, leaving Craſſus with a le- 
gion at Samarobriva , where he had depoſited | 
the baggage, hoſtages, public papers, and alkthe 
proviſions which had been laid up for the win- 
ter. Fabius, in conſequence: of his inſtructions, 
having made all the haſte he could, met him 
with his legion. Labienus, who had been in- 
formed of the death of Sabinus, and the deſtruc- 
tion of the troops under his command, and who 
ſaw all the forces of Treves advancing againſt 
him, fearing, leſt, if he ſhould quit his quarters, 
the enemy might conſtrue it into a flight, and 
that it would be impoſſible for him to ſuſtain 


their attack, eſpecially as they were fluſhed with 


their late ſucceſs againſt Sabinus, wrote to Ceſar, 
informing him of that diſaſter, and of the danger 
that would attend the quitting his camp; and 


that all the forces of the Treviri, both horſe and 


foot, were encamped within three miles of him. 


Czfar approved his reaſons, though he there- 


by found himſelf reduced from three to two le- 
gions: And well knowing that all depended upon 


expedition, he made forced marches, reached the 
territories of the Nervii, and there learnt from 


ſome priſoners the ſtate of the ſiege, and the dan- 
ger the legion was in. Immediately. he engaged 
| a. Gallic horſeman, by the promiſe of great re- 
wards, to carry a letter to Cicero: It was written 
in Greek characters, that, if it fell into the ene- 
mies 
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mies hands, it might not be intelligible to them. 


The meſſenger had orders, in caſe he found it im- 


practicable for him to get into the Roman camp, 
to tie the letter to a javelin, and throw it in. 


In this letter C2/ar ſent word to Cicero, that he 
was already on the march to relieve him, and 
would be up very ſoon; exhorting him to defend 
himſelf in the mean time with his wonted bra- 
very. The Gaul, fearing to be diſcovered and 


intercepted, threw the letter into the camp as he 


had been ordered: But the javelin, accidentally 


ſticking in a rower, remained there two days 


unperceived: On the third a ſoldier ſaw it, took 


it down, and brought it to Cicero; who imme- 
diately read it in full aſſembly, and thereby dif- 


fuſed univerſal joy through the camp. Preſent- 
ly after, they perceived the ſmoke of the vil- 


lages fired by Cæſar in his march, which put 


the arrival of ſuccour beyond all doubt. 


The Gault, having notice of it allo by their 
ſcouts, thought proper to quit the ſiege and 


march away to meet Cæſar. Their army con- 
fiſted of about 60,060 men. Cicero, now at li- 
berty, applied himſelf again to Vertico for the 
| flave above ſpoken of, whom, having admoniſhed 
him to uſe the utmoſt diligence and circumſpec- 
tion, he diſpatched with a letter to. Cæſar, in- 
forming him, that the enemy had raiſed the ſiege, 
and were advancing againſt him with all their 
forces. Caſar received the letter about mid- 
night, communicated the contents to his army, 


and exhorted them to meet the enemy with cou- 
rage. Next day he decimped early, and, after a 
K. 2 march 
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match of four miles, diſcovered the Gauls on the 
other ſide of a large vally, with a rivulet in 


front. As the ſiege of Cicero's. camp was now 


raiſed, Cæſar had no longer any reaſon to be in 


a hurry: He encamped, therefore, in the moſt 
convenient ſpot he could find, and completed his 


intrenchments. His army, conſiſting of no more 
than feven thonfand men, without baggage, re- 
quired but a very ſmall camp; nevertheleſs, to 


 Mſpire the enemy with the greater contempt of 
him, he contracted it as much as poſlible ; and, in 
the mean time, ſending out ſcouts on all ſides, he 


endeavoured to find here he might crols the 
valley with ſafety. _ 
The reſt of the day paited i in fight ſkirmiſhes 


' near the brook ; but the main body of the army 


on both fides kept within their lines : The Gauls, 


in expectation of more forces, which were not yet 


come up: Ceſar, that, by pretending: fear, he 


might draw the enemy to his ſide of the valley. 
Early the next morning, the enemy's, cavalry, 
approaching the camp of the Romans, charged 


their cavalry; which, by Ce/ar's orders, purpoſe- 
ty gave ground and retired behind the works. At 


the ſame time he ordered the ramparts to be 
_ raiſed higher, and the gates to be barricaded ; and 
that the ſoldiers, in the execution of theſe or- 


ders, ſhould run up and down tumultuouſly, and 


affect an appearace of timidity and concern. The 


enemy, invited by all theſe appearances, croſſed 
the valley, and drew up in a very difadvantage- 
ous place. The Romans in the mean while retiring 


from the Fampark, the Nervu LAS {till 


5 5 nearer, 
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nearer, caſt their darts on all ſides within the 


trenches, and ſent heralds round the camp to pro- 


claim that, if any of the Gauls or Romans had a 


mind to come over to them, they ſhould be at 
liberty ſo to do till nine o'clock, after which no 


quarter would be granted. Nay, fo far did 
they carry their contempt, that, thinking they 
could not break in by the gates (which, to de- 
ceive them, were {topped up with a ſingle row of 


rurf) ſome began to ſcale the rampart, and others 


to fill up the ditch. But then Czar, ſallying 


forth by all the gates at once, and charging them | 


briſkly with his cavalry, put them to ſo precipi- 
tate a flight, that not a man offered to make the 
leaſt reſiſtance. Great numbers were ſlain, and 
the reſt obliged to throw down their arms. The 


ſame day he joined Cicero with all his forces, 
when, beholding the towers, galleries, and other 


works of the Gauls, he could nor! help being 
{truck with admiration. He then reviewed Cice- 
70's legion, and found that not a tenth man had 
eſcaped unwounded ; which gave him a juſt idea 


of the greatneſs of the danger to which they had 
been expoſed, and of the vigorous defence they 


had made. He beſtowed great commendation on 
the legion and its commander; and addreſſed 


| himſelf to the Centurions and military Tribunes 


by name, of whoſe valour Cicero made honour- 


able mention. 
In the mean time, this report of Colar's victory 


flew with incredible ſpeed, through the country 
of the Rhemi, ro Labienus. For, though he lay 


at the diſtance of fifty miles from Ciceros camp, | 
2 . There, | 
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where Cæſar did not arrive till paſt three in the 


afternoon, yet before midnight a ſhout was raiſed 
by the Rhemi at the gates of Labienus's camp, 
by which they notified Cæſar's victory, and their 
_ congratulations on that ſucceſs. This news being 


carried to the Treviri, Indutiomarus, who had 
determined to attack the camp of. Labienus the 


next day, made off in the night, and retired with 


all his forces into his own country. Cæſar ſent 
back Fabius with his legion to his former quar- 
ters, reſolving to take up his own for the win- 
ter near Samarobriva with three legions, and to 
continue in perſon with them, Gaul being then 
univerfally in motion. For the defeat and death 


of Sabinus ſpreading every where, the ſtates of 


Gaul were almoſt every one of them meditating 


a revolt; with which view they ſent meſfengers = 
and deputies i into all parts, to concert meaſures, 
and agree upon the propereh place where to be- 


Sin the war. 


But Cæſar, having ſummoned iba peigcijal 
noblemen of every ſtate to attend him, and hav- 


ing made them ſenſible that he was no ſtranger 


to their defigns, prevailed, partly by menaces, and 


partly by exhortations, to keep the greateſt part 
of Gaul in its duty. The Serones, however, 2 
potent ſtate, and of great authority among the 


Gauls, formed the deſign of aſſaſſinating Cava- 
rinus, whom Cz/ar had given them for a King; 


whole brother Moritagus had held the ſovereignty 


at the time of Cz/ar's arrival in Gaul, and whoſe 


anceſtors had long been in poſſeſſion of that dig- 
. Cavarinus, having intelligence of the plot, 
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thought proper to fly ; whereupon purſuing him 
to the very frontiers, they drove him from his 


kingdom, and ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to juſtify 


their conduct: Bur, upon his ordering their whole 


Senate to repair to him, they refuſed to comply. 


And of ſuch influence was this example among the 
Barbarians, that ſome ar laſt became hardy enough 
to declare open war; and ſo great a change did it 


produce in the inclinations of all, that, except the 
Adui and Rhemi, who had been always particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed and favoured by Cæſar (the 
firſt, on account of their ancient and inviolable 
fidelity to the People of Rome ; the laſt, for their 
late ſervices in the Galic war) ſcarce was their a 


| ſingle ſtate in all Gaul that did not give cauſe of 
ſuſpicion. Nor is it, in truth, to be much won- 
dered at, that a people of high ſpirit, and famed 
above all other nations for their military virtues, 


could not with patience ſee themſelves ſo fallen 


from their former height of glory, as to be forced 
to bend under the yoke of Roman domination. 


Indutiomarus and the Trevir: ceaſed not, dur- 
ing the whole wimer, to ſend Ambaſſadors over 
the Rhine, ſolliciting the German ſtates, offering 
them money, and aſſuring them chat the greater 
part of the Roman army was already cut off: Bur 
no one of thoſe ſtates could be perſuaded to come 


into their deſigns: Becauſe, having twice before 
tried their fortunes with the Romans, firſt in the 


war of Arioviſtus, and then in the defeat of the 


Tenchtheri, they were reſolved, they told them, 


to run no more hazards. - [ndutiomarus, diſap- 
PR of this hope, was not leſs active in draw- 
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ing forces together, ſolliciting recruits from the 


neighbouring ſtates, providing horſes, and encou- 


raging even out- laws and convicts, by the promiſe 


of great rewards, to engage in his ſervice. And 


ſo great credit and authority had he by this means 
acquired in Gaul, that, from all parts, embaſſies 


and meſſages were ſent to follicir his alliance and 


_ friendſhip. 


Finding himſelf thus voluntarily courted ; on | 
one ſide by the Senones and Carnutes, whom a 


conſciouſneſs of guilt incited thereto; on another 
by the Nervii and Aduatici, who were actually 
preparing for a war with the Romans; ſo that, if 
he once took the fietd, forces would not be want- 


ing; he called an aſſembly of the ſtates in arms. 


This, according to the cuſtom of the Gauls, im- 


plies an actual commencement of war; and, by a 
ſtanding law, obliges all their youth to appear in 


arms at the aſſembly ; in which they are ſo very 
ſtrict, that whoſoever has the misfortune to come 
laſt, is put to death, in ſight of the multitude, 


with all manner of torments. In this aſſembly, 
Cingetoriæ, the ſon-in-law of Indutiomarus, and 


who (as related above) had declared for Ca/ar, 
and ſtill continued firm to him, was proclaimed a 


public enemy, and his eſtate confiſcated. After 
which Indutiomarus acquainted the council, That 
the Senones, Carnutes, and ſeveral other ſtates of 
Gaul, had ſollicited his aſſiſtance; that he accord 


ingly intended to join his forces with theirs, taking 
his route through the territories of the Rhemi, 


and giving up their lands to be plundered; but 


ants beſore he began his march, he was de- 
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frous of maſtering the camp of Labienus: And, 


to effect this, he gave the neceſſary directions. 

Labienus, whoſe camp, both by the nature 
of the ground, and the fortifications he had added, 
was extremely ſtrong, feared nothing ; but was 
wholly intent upon a project to give the enemy 


ſome conſiderable blow. Informed by Cingetorix 


and his adherents of the ſpeech made by Indu- 
tiomarus in the council of Gaul, he fent deputies 
to the neighbouring ſtates, to ſollicit them for a 
recruit of horſe, and appointed a day of rendez- 
vous for the cavalry they ſhould ſend : In the 
mean time, by an affectation of fear, the Roman 
was contriving to beget preſumption and ſecurity 


in the mind of his enemy. The ſtratagem ſuc- 


ceeded. The King, at the head of his cavalry, 
came every day quite up to the camp of the Ro- 
mans, inſulting them with opprobrious language, 


and challenging them to fight. The Romans mak- 


ing no anſwer, the Gauls retired towards night, 
and, without obſerving any order, diſperſed them- 
ſelves. Labienus had, unknown to the enemy, re- 
ceived into his camp by night all the horſe he had 


{ent for. One evening, therefore, when the ene- 
my had retreated in their careleſs manner, he or- 
dered all his cavalry to make a ſally on a ſud : 
den, ſtrictly cautioning and charging his men, that. 
as ſoon as they had put the Gauls to flight (which 


happened according to his expectation) they ſhould 
every one ſingle out Indutiomarus, nor attempt to 
kill or wound any other, till they ſaw him ſtain ; 
For Labienus was unwilling that any delay, occar 
loned by the flaughter of the reſt, ſhould give 
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the General an opportunity to eſcape; and he 
promiſed great rewards to the man who ſhould 
kill him. This meaſure ſucceeded : For, as all 


. were intent upon the deſtruction of Indutiomarus 
alone, he was overtaken and ſlain in paſling a ri- 
ver, and his head brought to the camp. The 


Roman cavalry, in their return, put all to the 


ſword that came in their way. Upon the news 
of this defeat, the forces of the Ebarones and Ner- 


vii returned home; and Gaul was ſomewhat 
quieter the reſt of the winter. 


Cefar, for many reaſons, expecting greater com- 


motions in Gaul, ordered his Lieutenants, M. Si. 
lanus, C. Antiſtius Reginus, and J. Sextius, to levy 


recruits. And as Pompey, now Proconſul, had, 
during his ſecond Conſulſhip (688) enliſted, in 
Ciſalpine Gaul, a conſiderable number of ſoldiers, 


to the amount of a legion, but had not put them 
into that form, (the public affairs detaining him 


near the city) Ge/ar requeſted of him to ſet thoſe 


forces on foot, form them into a legion, and ſend 
it to him: For he thought it of the utmoſt im- 


portance, towards ſecuring a proper reſpect from 
the Gauls for the time to come, to give them ſuch 


an idea of the power of Italy, as might convince 


them, that it was not only able ſpeedily to repair 


any loſſes ſuſtained, but even to bring a greater 


foroe into the field. © Friendſhip and the good 
« of the Commonwealth, ſays Cz/ar, equally de- 
« termined Pompey to comply with his requeſt :* 
And the Lieutenants having with great diligence 
executed their. commiſſions, three new legions, 


mos double A amber of cohorts loſt with 
| 8 abinus, | 
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Sabinus, were brought 1 into- Gaul before the —_ 
of winter. 


After the death of . ho as re- 
lated above, the Treviri 2 10 the command 


on his relations. They perſiſted likewiſe in ſolli- 


citing the Germans, and gained them by force of 


money; and they aſſociated Ambioriæ ine the con- 


federacy. Cæſar ſound that he was threatened 


with war on all ſides ; the Nervii, Aduatici, Me- 


napii, with all the Cries on that ſide the Rhine, | 
were actually in arms: The Senones refuſed. to at- 


tend him, purſuant to his orders; and were tam- 


pering with the Carnutes, and other neighbouring 
ſtares: And that the Tyeviri were ſolliciting the 
Germans by frequent embaſſies : He judged there- 


fore that it would be neceſſary to open the cam- 
paign early. Accordingly, without waiting till 
the winter was over, he drew together the four 


neareſt legions, and fell unexpectedly into the 
_ territories of the Nervii, before they could either 


aſſemble in a body, or find means to ſave them- 
ſelves by flight. Having carried off a great num- 


ber of men Rd cattle, enriched the ſoldiers with 


booty, and laid waſte the country, he compelled 
the inhabitants to give hoſtages, and then led 
back his legions into their OO 1 


For the events and ranting, at t Rome, | in this rear 2 
ſee above, p. 105, 106. | | 
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[Year of Rome . | 
EARLY in the ſpring, Ceſar ſummoned a gene- 
ral aſſembly of Gaul. No deputies from the Se- 
nones, or the Carnutes, or the Treviri, appearing, 
he looked upon this as the beginning of a revolt, 
adjourned the ſeſſion, and transferred it to Lute- 
tia; whoſe inhabitants, though they had been 
united with the Senanes for one hundred years 
paſt, did not appear to be concerned with them 


in their preſent meaſures. The ſame day in which 


he declared the adjournment, he ſet out with his 
legions againſt the Senones, and made ſuch haſte, 
that Acco their chief, not having time to collect 
his forces, ordered the multitude to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in their towns: But before this could be 
done the Romans appeared. Intreaties were now 


the only reſource left to the Senones. Cæſar, at 
the requeſt of his faithful allies the Zdui, whoſe 


clients they were, pardoned them; but demanded 
of them one hundred hoſtages ; and theſe he com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Adui. The Carnu- 
tes likewiſe ſubmitted, and obtained the ſame con- 
ditions by the mediation of the Rhemi, their pa- 
trons. Cæſar then went to Lutetia, put an end to 
the ſeſſion of the ſtates, and ordered the Gauls 


to furniſn him with a body of cavalry, 


Celtic Gaul being thus reſtored to a ſtate of 


tranquillity, Cæſar turned his thoughts to the war 


with the Treviri, and with Ambiorix, King of the 


t N. B. Cn. Donuts Calvinus, and M. V. alerius Me Nala, the 


Conſuls of the year 7oo, did not enter on their magiſtracy | 


|. | before the middle of Juh. 


| E burones, 
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Eburones, purpoling to revenge, by his death, the 


ſlaughter of the Roman cohorts. 
He knew that dmbiorix was in friendſhip with 
the Menapii, a fierce nation, who, living in a 


country full of woods and moraſſes, had hitherto 


eluded the efforts of the Roman army, and had 
neyer made the leaſt ſtep towards a ſubmiſhon to 
Cæſar: He knew likewiſe, that, by means of the 
Treviri, he had entered into an alliance with the 


Germans. Cæſar thought it adviſeable, therefore, 
to deprive him of thoſe two ſupports, before he 
attacked him in perſon. This reſolution being 


taken, he ſent the baggage of the whole army 
to Labienus in the country of the Treviri, or- 
dered him a reinforcement of two legions, and 
marched himſelf againſt the Menapii with five 
legions, who carried nothing with them but their 


arms. The Menapii were ſoon conſtrained to ſub- 


mit and give hoſtages. Cæſar granted them 


peace on condition of their engaging not to admit 


Ambioriæ, or any one from him, into their territo- 
ries. Theſe things ſettled, he left Comms of Ar- 
ras there, with a body of horſe, to keep them in 
awe, and ſer out himſelf againſt the Treviri. 


In the mean time Labienus, by pretending fear 


and flight, had drawn the Trevirz over a river, 
that was between him and them; and had then 


with great eaſe put them to the rout. The Ger- 


mans, who were coming to their aſſiſtance, hear- 


ing of their defeat, returned home; and the rela- 
tions of Indutiomarus, who had been the authors 


of the revolt, choſe likewiſe to retire with them : 


Aud within a few days the whole ſtate ſubmitted. 


: Gage oriæ, 
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Cinigetorix, who had always continued faithful 


to the Romans, was: thereupon arelicd with the 


ſupreme authority. 


. Ceſar, after his arrival at Ws from EM | 
country of the Menapii, reſolved, for two reaſons, 
to paſs the Rhine a ſecond time; to puniſh the 
Germans for ſending ſuccours to the Treviri, and 


to deter them from giving or promiſing a retreat 


to Anbiorix. In conſequence of this reſolution, 


he ſet about making a bridge, which was finiſhed 
ina few days. Upon his arrival on the German 


ſide of the river, Ambaſſadors came ro him from 
the Ub, to aſſure him that they had neither ſent 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the Treviri, nor in any 


= inſtance departed from their engagements ; and 


they requeſted that he would ſpare their territories, 


: and- not, out of Aa general hatred ro the Germans, 


involve the innocent in the puniſhment of the 
guilty. ' Cæſar, upon enquiry, found that the Ubir 
were wholly innocent, and that the aids ſent to 
the Treviri were from the Suevi. Theſe, upon 
certain information of the arrival of the Roman 
army, had retired to the remoteſt part of the 
country with all their forces, and thoſe of their 


allies; and there they waited the coming of the 


enemy at the entrance of an immenſe foreſt, call- 
ed Bacenis u, which ſerved as a barrier between 
the Cheruſci and the An to en their mu- 
al incurſions * 


0 Collarias * A1 it * ng uh the foreſt of Harts: i in 3 Saxony, 


in the principality of Welfenbutel. | 


On this occaſion, ſays Cæſar, it may not be aer to 
* ſomewhat of the manners of the Gaul. * and 
Cæhar, 


Chap. ix. in Britain [CV. R. 500. ] 
Cæſar, fearing the want of proviſions, becauſe 
Germany was but ill eultivated, reſolved not to 


the difference of cuſtoms between 'theſe two nations. 4 ſp irit 


of faction prevails throughout Gaal, and that not only 3 in their 
ſeveral ſtates, diſtricts, and villages, but almoſt in every Wy 
vate family. When Cæſar arrived in the country, tlie 
Hau were at the head of one faction, and the Sequani of 


the other. The latter being the weaker, becauſe the Au. 
had ſeveral conſiderable ſtates in their dependance; they united 
with Ariovifus and the Germans, whom, by great preſents and 


promiſes, they drew over the Rhine to their affiſtance. This 8 


liance made them ſo powerful; that, having worſted their ad- 
verſaries in ſeveral battles, and killed almoft all their nobility, 
they forced the ſtates dependent upon the aui to have 


recourſe to them for protection; obliged the Edit themſeluts 


to give the children of their principal nobility as hoſtages, ſear 


publickly not to attempt any thing againſt the Seguani, and 


reſign up to their poſſeſſion a part of their territories ; and by 
this means they rendered themſelves in a manner ſovertizuis of 
all Gaul. Divitiacus, in this neceflity, applied himſelf to the 


Senate of Rome for relief, but without effect. Cz/ar's arrival 
ſoon changed the face of affairs. The Aduan hoſtages were 
| ſent back, their former clients reſtored, and new ones procured 
them by Cz/ar*s intereſt ; it appearing, that ſuch as were un- 
der their protection, enjoyed a more equal and milder lot 
| than others: By all which their fortune and authority being 
conſiderably enlarged, the Sequani were obliged to reſign the ſo- | 


vereignty. The Rhemi now held the ſecond place! And, as 


they were known to be in the fame degree of favour with 
Cæſar, ſuch of the Gault as could not get over their old ani- 


moſity to the Za, put themſelves under the protection of the 
Rhemi. Theſe were extremely attentive to the intereſts of 
their clients, and thereby both preſerved their old authority, 


aud that which they had newly acquired. Such therefore was 


the then ſituation of Gan: The du: poſſeſſed indiſputably 


the firſt rank, the Rhemi were next in conſideration and ber i 


nity. . 
Over all Gaul, there are cali two orders of men' wy any de- 


gree of honour and eſteem: For the common people are little 
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Mar 7 0 SAR Book IX. 
advance any farther : But, to keep the enemy 
{till in ſome fear of his return, and to prevent 


| better than ſlaves ; attempting nothing of themſelves, and 
having no ſhare in the public deliberations. As they are gene- 
rally oppreſſed with debt, heavy tributes, or the exactions of 
| their ſuperiors, they make themſelves vaſſals to the great, who 
exerciſe the ſame juriſdiction over them as maſters do over 
ſlaves. The two orders of men, with whom, as we have ſaid, 
all authority and diſtinction are lodged, are the Druids and 
the Nebles. The Druids preſide i in matters of religion, have 
the care of public and private facrifices, and interpret the will 
of the Gods. They have the direction and education of the 
youth, by whom they are held in great honour. In almoſt all 
controverſies, whether public or private, the deciſion is left to 
em: And if any crime is committed, any murder perpe- 
. if any diſpute ariſes touching an inheritance, or the li- 
mits of adjoining eſtates; in all ſuch caſes they are the ſupreme 
judges. . They decree rewards and puniſhments : and if any 
one refuſes to ſubmit to their ſentence, whether Magiſtrate or 
Private man, they interdick him the ſacrifices. This is 1 | 
greateſt puniſhment that can be inflicted among the Gaus; be- 
cauſe ſuch as are under this prohibition are conſidered as im- 
pious and wicked: All men ſhun them, and decline their 
converſation and fellowſhip, leſt they ſhould ſuffer from them 
by contagion. They can neither have recourſe to the law for 
Juſtice, nor are capable of any public office. The Druid: are 
all under one chief, who poſſeſſes the ſupreme authority in that 
body, Upon his death, if any one remarkably excells the reſt, 
he ſucceeds : But if there are ſeveral candidates of equal merit, 

the affair is determined by a plurality of ſuffrages. Sometimes 
they have even recourſe to arms before the diſpute can be de- 
cided. Once a year they aſſemble at a conſecrated place in the 
territories of the Carnutes, whoſe country is ſuppoſed to be in 
the middle of Gaul. Hither ſuch as have any ſuits depending 
flock from all parts, and ſabmit implicitly to the decrees of the 
Draidi. Their inſtitution is ſuppoſed to have come originally 
from Britain; and even at this day, ſuch as are deſirous of be- 
ing perfect in it, travel thither for inſtruction. The Druids 
never go to war, * from taxes and military ſervice, 


their 
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their ſending ſuccours into Gaul, after his re- 
paſſing che river, broke down only about two 


and enjoy all manner of immunities. - Theſe mighty encou- 
ragements induce many to put themſelves, of their own accord, 
under the diſcipline of this order; and many are made to en- 


ter into it by their parents and relations. They are taught to 
repeat a great number of verſes by heart, and often ſpend 
twenty years upon this inſtitution: For it is deemed unlawful 
to commit their ſtatutes to writing; though in other matters, 
whether public or private, they make uſe of Greek characters. 


They ſeem to me (adds Cæſar) to follow this method for two | 


reaſons : To hide their myſteries from the knowledge of the 
vulgar; and to exerciſe the memory of their ſcholars, . which 
would be apt to be neglected, had they letters to truſt to, as 
we find is often the caſe. It is one of their principal maxims, 


that the ſoul never dies, but after death paſſes from one body 


to another; which, they think, contributes greatly to exalt 


men's courage, by diſarming death of its terrors. They teach 
_ likewiſe many things relating to the ſtars and their motions, 


the magnitude of the world and our earth, the nature of things, 
and the power and prerogatives of the immortal Gods. 
The other order of men are the Nobles [Cz/ar: calls * 


Eguites, Cavaliers; doubtleſs becauſe they fought on horſeback, 


as at this time the Po/;/þ nobility do, and as thoſe among us 


formerly did, whom our anceſtors called Men of arms]; ; who, 


when any war breaks out (and before Cæſar s arrival the 
Gault were almoſt every year engaged in war, either offen- 
ſive or defenſive) take all the field, at the head of their clients 
and dependents; and the greater number of theſe, the more 


- honourable the leader; for the Gauls have no other meaſure of ; 


dignity and grandeur, | 


The whole nation is anterantly, addicted to ſuperfiition : 
| Whence, in threatening diſtempers, and the imminent dangers 


of war, they make no ſcruple to facrifice men, or engage 
themſelves by vow to ſuch ſacrifices ; in which they make 


, uſe of the miniſtry of the Druids : For it is a prevalent opinion 


among them, that the life of one man cannot be ranſomed 
but by the life of another ; inſomuch that they haye eſtabliſhed 
even public ſacrifices of this kind, Some prepare huge Co- 
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hundred feet of his bridge on the German ſide; 


and, to ſecure the reſt, built at the extremity pl 


* offer of ofier twigs, into which they put men alive, and ſetting 


fire to them, thoſe within expire amidſt the flames. They pre- 


fer for victims ſuch as have been convicted of theft, robbery, 
8 or other crimes; believing them the moſt acceptable to the 
Gods: But, when criminals are wanting, the innocent are often 
made to ſuffer. Mercury is the chief deity with them: Of 
him they have many images, account him the inventor of all 


arts, their guide and conductor in their journeys, and the pa- 
tron of merchandize and gain. Next to him are Apollb, and 


Mars, and Fupiter, and Minerva. Their notions in regard to 


them are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of other nations. 


Apollb is their God of phyſie; Minerva of works and manu- 
factures; Jove holds the empire of heaven; and Mars pre- 


ſides in war. To this laſt, when they reſolve upon a battle, 
they commonly devote the ſpoil. If they prove victorious, 
they offer up all the cattle taken, and ſet apart the reſt of the 
pflunder in a place appointed for that purpoſe : And it is com- 


mon in many provinces” to ſee theſe monuments of offerings 


piled up in conſecrated places. Nay, it rarely happens, that 


any nie ſhews ſo great a diſregard of religion, as either to con 
cœeal tie plunder, or pillage the public oblations; and the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhments are inflicted upon ſuch offenders. 


The Gault fancy themſelves to be deſcended ſrom the god 


Plato; which, it ſeems, is an eſtabliſhed tradition among the 
Druidi. For this reaſon they compute their time by nights, not 

dy days; and in the bbſervance of birth-days, new moons, and 
the beginning of the year, always commence the celebration 
from the preceding night. In one cuſtom they differ from al- 
moſt all other nations; which is, that they never ſuffer their 


children to come openly into their preſence, until they are 
of age to bear arms: The appearance of a ſon in public with 


his father, before he has reached the age of manhood, is ac- 


counted diſhonourable. 
Whatever fortune the woman brings, the huſband is ; obliged 


to equal it out of his own eſtate. This whole ſum, with its 


annual product, is left untouched, and goes always to the 


5 ſurvivor. The men have power of life and death over their 


rower 


Chap. ix. in Gaul. [V. R. 700.] 
tower of four ſtories, where he left a garriſon of 
twelve cohorts, and ſtrengthened the place with 


wives 7 children : : And when any father of a family 6f illu- 


ftrious 1 rank dies, his relations aſſemble, and, upon the leaſt 


ground of ſuſpicion, put even his wives to the torture like 


Daves, If they are found guilty, iron and fire are employed 


to torment and deſtroy them. Their funerals are magnificent 
and ſumptuous, according to their quality. - Every thing that 
was dear to the deceaſed, even animals, are thrown into the 
pile : And formerly, ſuch of their ſlaves and clients as they 
loved moſt, ſacrificed themſelves at the funeral of their Lord. 


10 their beſt regulated ſtates they have a law, that 55 
hears any thing relating to the public, whether by rumour or 


otherwiſe, ſhall give immediate notice to the Magiſtrate, with- 
out imparting it to any one elſe : For the nature of the people 
js ſuch, that raſh and unexperienced men, alarmed by falſe 
reports, are often hurried to the greateſt extrmities, and 
take upon them to determine in matters of the higheſt con · 
ſequence. The Magiſtrates ſtifle things improper to be known, 


and only communicate to the multitude what they think need; al 


for the ſervice of the Commonwealth: Nor do the laws permit 
to ſpeak of ſlate affairs, except in public councils. 

Tus Germans differ widely in their manners from the Gali. 
For neither have they Druids to preſide in reli igious affairs, 
nor do they trouble themſelves about ſacrifices, They acknow- 
ledge no Gods but thoſe that are objects of fight, and by 
whom they are apparently ] benefited, the Sun, the Moon, and 
Vulcan [Fire]. Of others they know nothing, not even by 
report. Their whole life is addicted to hunting and war; and 
from their infancy they are inured to fatigue and hardſhips. 
They eſteem thoſe moſt who continue longelt ſtrangers to wo- 


men, as imagining nothing contributes ſo much to ſtature, 


ſtrength, and vigour of body: But to have any commerce of 
this kind before the age of twenty, is accounted in the bigheſt 
degree ignominious. Nor is it poſſible to conceal any irre- 


gularity this Ways becauſe they bathe promiſcuouſly i in rivers, 


and are clothed in ſkins, or ſhort mantles of fur, which leave 


| the greateſt part of their bodies naked. 
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War of CR SAR Book IX. | 
all manner of works. To C. Volcatius Tullus 
| he gave the charge of the fort and garriſon. He 


| Agricalture is little regraded amongſt them, as they live 


moſtiy on milk, cheeſe, and the fleſh of animals. Nor has 


any man lands of his own, or diſtinguiſhed by fixed boundaries, 
The Magiſtrates, and thoſe in authority, portion out yearly, to 
every canton and family, ſuch a quantity of Jand, and in what 


part of the country they think proper ; and the year following 


remove them to ſome other ſpot. Many reaſons are aſſigned 
for this practice; Left, ſeduced by habit and continuance, they 
ſhould learn to prefer tillage to war : Left a defire of enlarging 


their poſſeſſions ſhould gain ground, and prompt the ſtronger ta 


expel the weaker : Left they ſhould become curious in their build- 
ings, in order to guard againſt the extremes of heat and cold: Left 
avarice ſhould get footing among ft them, whence ſpring fadtinms 
and diſcords. Finally, to preſerve contentment and equanimity among 


the people, when they find their 2 Non. EE inferior to theſe 


of the moſt poxeer ful. 
It iis accounted honourable for flates to have the country all 


around them lie waſte and depopulated. For they think it a 
proof of bravery to expel their near neighbours ; and a part 
of prudence thus to provide againſt ſadden incurſions. When 


_ 4 ſtate is engaged in war, either offenſive or defenſive, they 


make choice of Magiſtrates to preſide in it, whom they arm 
with power of life and death. In time of peace there are no 
public Magiſtrates ; but the chiefs of the ſeveral provinces 
2nd elans adminfter juſtice, and decide differences within their 


reſpectiye limits. Robbing has nothing infamous in it, when 
committed without the territories of the ſtate to which they 
belong: They even pretend that it ſerves to exerciſe their 
youth, and prevent them from falling into floth, When any of 


their princes offers himſelf publickly in council to be the 


leader of an expedition, ſuch as approve of it riſe up, declare 
themſelves ready. to follow him, and for this are applauded by 


the whole multitude. They who go back from their en- 


gagement, are looked upon as traitors and deſerters, and loſe 


all efteem and credit for the time to come, The laws of 
hoſpitality are held inviolable among them, All that fly to 
— for 2 on whatever accoun t, are ſure of protection 


himſelf, 


5 Chap. ix. in Gaul. FY. R. 760.) „ 


„ himſelf, as ſoon as the corn began to be ripe, 1 
c marched againſt Ambiorix and the Eburones, 1 
taking His way through the foreſt of Arden. Ba- "i 
5 felus, whom he ſent before him with all the ca- 1 
as . . 142 a ll)! 
5 valry, puſhed on with ſuch Res and fo * 
to | inn 
at and defence; their houſes are open to receive them; and "TY 
we they plentifully wy their wants; th 
ed Formerly the Gals exceeded the Germans in 1 often 9 
bey made war upon them, and, as they abounded in people beyond oh 
ng what the country could maintain, ſent ſeveral colonies over the _ "8 
to WM  Zkine. Accordingly; Ahe more fertile parts of Germany, in 118 
2 the neighbourhvod of the Hercynias foreſt (which 1 find men- "s 
ft tioned by Erateſthenes and other Greek writers under the name . 
Is of Orcinia) fell to the ſhare of the Velcæ Tearfages , who þ 1 
mg ſettled in thoſe parts, and have evet fince kept poſſeſſion, i 
92 They are in the higheſt reputation for juſtice and bravery; and | I 
>. no leſs remarkab'e than the Germans for poverty, abſtinence; ll. 
all and patience of fatigue, conforming, themMWves to the Ger- f 
t a nan cuſtoms both in habit and way of living. But the neigh- i || 
art bourhood of the Roman province, and an acquaintance with * 
1en commerce, have introduced luxury and plenty among the Gaul : 1 | 
ey Whence, becoming grad ually an unequal match for the Ger- | „ 
rm mans, and being worſted in many battles, they no longer pre- { 1 
no tend to compare with them in martial proweſs. 1 
ces The Hercynian foreſt, of which mention was juſt now made, "n 
ew i about nine days journey in hreadth: For as the Germans g 
hen are ignorant of the art of meaſuring land, they have no other 1 
ney way of computing. It begins from the borders of the Helwetii, | i i 
neir emetes, and Rauraci, and, following directly the couiſe of 1 
of the Danube, extends to the tetritories of the Anartes and Dact : "nl 
the Thence, turning from the river to the left, it runs through a ly 
lare multitude of different regions: And though there are many | |: | 
by in the country who have advanced fix days journey into the Ta 
en- foreſt, yet no one pretends to have reached the extremity of i it, 1 
3 or to babe diſcovered how farit extends, 
0 
i to A people of Gallia Nurbonenſir, of whom nl arm ies paffadqnot only 
tion 


into Germany, but into Ia. 


40 | well 


= ' 8 


well cotccaled his approach from the enemy, 
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that he ſurprized great numbers of them in the 
field. Being informed by them of the place 


© whither Anbieriæ had retired with a few horſe, 


the attack of the Roman cavalry for fome time; 


' vided him with a horſe, he got ſafely off. 


not poſlibly aſſemble an army ſtrong enough to 
make head againſt Cæſar, diſpatehed meſſengers 


ſelf as well as he could. They followed his ad- 
vice, and, diſperſing themſelves, retired, ſome 
into woods, others to inacceſſible moraſſes, others 


27% ts a altoget ner, 


ihither he without delay directed his courſe. 
Fortune, ſays Ceſar, has a conſiderable ſhare 


in all human concerns, and particularly in thoſe 
of war. For, as it was a very extraordinary 


chance, that Bafilus ſhould come upon Ambiorixs 


before he had the leaſt notice of his approach, 


fo was it equally an effect of fortune, that the 
Gaul, after having loſt his arms, horſes, and 
chariots, ſhonld yer find means to eſcape. This 


| was principally owing to the fituation of his 


houſe, which was ſurfounded with a wood; it 
being cuſtomary among the Gauls, in order to 
avoid the hes, to build in the neighbourhood 
of woods and rivers. His attendants and friends, 
poſſeſſing themlelves of a narfow pafs, ſuſtained 


during which, one of his fervants having pro- 
Ambiorix, ſceing the ſtorm that was going to 


break on his country, and knowing that he could 


privately through the country, to ſignify to the 
Eburones, that every one fhould ſhift for him- 


to places near the fea, which at high water be⸗ 
came lands. _ abandoning their country 
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altogether, truſted themſelves and their fortunes 


to the faith of foreigners. Cativulcus, who had 


ſhared the rule with Ambiorix, being very old 
and infirm, and therefore incapable of ſupport- 


ing the fatigues of either war or flight, poiſoned 


357 


himſelf, after venting bitter i imprecations againſt | 


his collegue for drawing him into ſo fatal an 
enterprize. 


Cæſar's intention was utterly to extirpate the 
Eburones : The difficulty was how to find them, 


With this view he divided his forces, and depo- 
ſited the baggage of the whole army in the fort 


of Aduatica *, which was ſituated in the heart of 
their country, the late quarters of the unfortu- 


nate Sabinus and Cotta. As its works were ſtill 


entire, the labour of the ſoldiegs would be the 


Jeſs. The fourteenth legion, one of the three 
lately levied in /faly, he left to guard the fort, 


under the command of & Cicero, Dividing the 
reſt of his army, he ſent Labienus with three le- 
gions towards the ſea-coaſt, and the provinces 
that bordered upon the Menapii: Trebenius, with 


the like number of legions, he commiſſioned to 
lay waſte the coyntry adjoining to the Aduatici ; 
and reſolved to march himſelf with the other 


three towards the Scheld, and to the extremities 


of the foreſt of Arden, whither he was informed 
that Ambiorix had retired with a few horſe. 
Ceſar, at his deparrure, promiſed to return at 


*The Ae were a diſtin& people from the Bhs; 


and their capital, according to many geographers, Was Namur. 
Crevier, ; 


. * 
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the ug of ſeven days, the legion which he had 


left in garriſon being provided with corn only 


for that time: And he exhorted Labienus and 
 Trebouwus, if they found it conſiſtent with the 


public advantage, to return with their legions at 
the ſame time; that conſulting together, and 
taking their meaſures from the conduct of the 
enemy, they might reſolve whither next to carry 
the war. 
The Eburones, as was before e had 
no formed body of troops, no garriſon, no forti- 
fied town to defend by arms, but were a diſ- 


perſed multitude. Wherever a cave, or a thicket, 


or a moraſs, offered them ſhelter, thither they 


retired. This made it difficult for Cz/ar and his 


army to take their revenge on this perfidious 
race; whom he could not attack with his united 
forces, nor, without great danger to his men, ſut- 
fer them in ſmall parties to ſeek out the enemy 


in their hiding-places. He ſent meſſengers there- 


fore to the neighbouring ſtates, inviting them all, 
by the hopes of plunder, to join in the extirpa- 
tion of the Eburones. Accordingly, great num- 


bers flocked ſuddenly thither from all parts. The 
Eburones were attacked on all ſides, and the ha- 


vock continued till the ſeventh day, which Cæ- 
ar had appointed for returning to his camp. It 
then eyidently appeared, oy Cæſar, what in- 


fluence fortune has in war. The report being 
ſpread among the Germans beyond the Rhine, 
that the territories of the Eburones were given 
up to be plundered, and that all without di- 
ſtinction were e to ſhare in the ſpoil, the 


8¹ cambri 5 
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8icambri, who had afforded a retreat to the U Le. Vid. ſupra, 
petes and Tenchtheri (ſpoken of above) aſſembled ** ales 


immediately a body of two thouſand horſe, paſſed 


the river 18 barks, about thirty miles below Cæ- 
far's bridge and fort, and advanced directly to- 
wards the territories of the devoted nation. Ma- 


ny of the ſcattered people fell into their hands, 
and abundance of cattle ; and the invaders, al- 


lured by this ſucceſs, puſhed on ſtill farther. In- 
quiring of the priſoners concerning Ceſar, they 


underſtood that he had left the country with his 


Whole army, and was a great way off. What 


* makes you loſe your time (days one of the pri- 
e ſoners) in the purſuit of acquiſitions trifling and 


« inſignificant, when fortune offers you ſo rich a 


« booty? In three hours you may reach Adua- 


© tica, where the Romans have depoſited all their 


4e wealth. The garriſon is hardly ſufficient to line 
e the rampart, much leſs to make ſallies.“ The 
Sicambri, full of hope, marched directly towards 
Aduatica, under the guidance of the captive whe 
had given them the information. 

Cicero, who hitherto had kept his idee 


. ſtrictly within the camp, according to Ce/ar*s 


orders, nor had ſuffered ſo much as à ſervant to 


ſtraggle beyond the lines, ſeeing the ſeventh day 


arrive, began to deſpair of Cæſar's return; who, 
he heard, was marched farther into the coun- 
try. Wearied out therefore with the continual 
murmurings of the ſoldiers, who complained that 


he kept them up like men beſieged ; and not ſu- 


ſpecting that any accident-could befall him within 
the {mall extent of three miles, eſpecially from 
Aa 4 | an 
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This my Thogh he had not taſted food for 
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an enemy in a manner totally diſperſed, he ſent 


out five cohorts to forage in a field, ſeparated 


from the camp by only a ſingle hill. About 
three hundred men, who had been ſick; and were 


no pretty well recovered, joined the detach- 


ment : Theſe were followed by almoſt all the 


ſervants of the camp, together with à vaſt num- 
ber of carts and carriage horſes. In that very 


inſtant the Cerman cavalry arrived, and, without 


diſcontinuing their courſe, endeavoured to force 
an immediate entrance by the Decuman gate. As 
their march had been covered by a wood, they 


were not perceived till they were juſt upon the 


camp; inſomuch that the ſuttlers, who kept their 
booths under the rampart, had not time to retire 
within the intrenchments. The cohort upon 
guard could ſcarce ſuſtain the firſt onſet, ſo ſur- 
prized and ſtruck were the ſoldiers by the ſud- 


den and unexpected attack. The whole camp 
was in an uproar, every one enquiring of ano- 
ther the cauſe of the confuſion; nor could they 
determine which way to advance the ſtandards, 
or where to poſt themſelves. Some reported, 
that the camp was already taken; others, that the 
Germans, having deſtroyed Cæſar and his troops; 


were come victorious to aſſault it. The greater 


number, full of imaginary fears, called to mind 


the fate of Cota and Sabinus, who periſhed on on 
that very ſpot. 


Among the ſick in the Farid was P; ir 


Baculus, a Centurion of the ſirſt rank, of whom 


honourable mention has been Already made. 


five 
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five days, ruſhed unarmed out of his rent- See- 
ing the enemy at hand, and the danger extreme, 
he ſnatched up the firſt arms that offered, and 
poſted himſelf in the gate of the camp. The 
Centurions of the cohort upon guard followed 
his example; and for a while ſuſtained the ene- 


mies charge. Sextius expired under a multitude 


of wounds, and was with difficulty carried off 
by the ſoldiers. But the Romans now had begun 


to reſume their courage; ſo far at leaſt as to 
mount the rampart, and make a ſhew of defend: 


ing themſelyes. 

Mean time the foragers, returning, head the 
noiſe at the camp. They ſent ſome horſemen 
before to learn the cauſe of it, who were quickly 
apprized of the danger. The new levies, unex- 
perienced in matters of war, fixed their eyes up- 
an the officers, waiting their orders. Not a man 
was found ſq hardy and reſolute as not to be di- 
ſturbed and diſconcerted by the unexpected acci- 


dent. The Germans, when they perceived the 


Roman enſigns at a diſtance, gave over the at- 


_ tack of the camp, imagining at firſt that it was 


Ceſar with the legions; bur diſcovering in a 
ſhort time how few they were whom they had 
to deal with, fell upon them on all ſides. | 


The ſervants of the camp fled to the neareſt 


riſing ground; whence being preſently driven, 


they threw themſelves amongſt the ranks of the 


cohorts, and thereby increaſed their terror. 


Some retired to a hill, there to defend themfelves 


in the beſt manner FREY could: But the veteran 


eee ſoldiers 
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foldiers of the detachment, mutually encourag- 

ing one another, and being led on by their com- 
mander C. Trebonius, a Roman Knight, broke 
through the midſt of the enemy, and all to a 
man arrived ſafe at the camp. The ſervants and 
cavalry following them, and aſſiſting their re- 

treat, were likewiſe by their bravery preſerved. 

But the troops which had retired to the hill, 

being unexperienced in military affairs, did not 
- perſiſt in the reſolation they had taken of de- 
1 fending themſelves there, but in a ſhort time, 


| 
quitting the advantage of their ſituation, endea- | 
voured to gain the camp: But they failed in the | 
attempt : A few only eſcaped ; the reſt were ſur- | 
rounded and cut to pieces by the Barbarians. 
. The Germans, deſpairing now to force the 
camp, repaſſed the Rhine with the booty which 
they had depoſited in the woods: But, even 0 
when they were gone, the terror the Romans | 
were under continued to be ſo great, that Volu- £ 
fenus, arriving in the camp the ſame night with £ 
the cavalry, could not perſuade them that C/ar 


and the army were ſafe : They perſiſted in be- t 
lieving that the infantry was wholly deſtroyed, y 
and that the cavalry alone had eſcaped, it ſeem- t 
ing to them altogether incredible, that the Ger- Y 

mans would have dared to attack the camp, had 
no misfortunz befallen the Roman army. Cs: h 
far's arrival quickly put-an end to their fears. tl 
Being informed of what had happened, he * 
only complained of the ſending out the cohorts 0 
f 


to forage: Obſerving, that in war nothing ought 
to be left to fortune, whoſe power had ſhe wed it- 


kl 


* 
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ſelf evidently in the ſudden arrival of the enemy, 


and much more in their coming up unperceiyed 
to the very gatesof the camp. But nothing in this 
whole affair appeared to him mare wonderful 
than that the Germans, having croſſed the Rhins 


with the purpoſe of plundering the territories of 
Ambiorix, ſhould do him a moſt acceptable ſer» | 


vice, by falling upon the Roman camp. 
Ceſar marched a ſecond time to haraſs and 


diſtreſs the enemy, and having drawn a great 


number of troops together from the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, ſent them into all parts upon this ſer- 


vice. Such devaſtation was made, that it ſeemed 
likely, if the enemy eſcaped the ſword for the 
' preſent, they would afterwards periſh by fa- 
mine. Nothing was left unattempted to take 


Ambiorix priſoner, the parties that were ſent 


out in ſearch of him believing they ſhould there- 
by gain the higheſt favour with Cæſar, whoſe 
good fortune wanted only this ta render it 


complete, But all their endeavours were fruit- 
leſs : Ambiorix found means to hide himſelf in 
the woods and. moraſſes; whence removing pri- 
yately in the night, he eſcaped into other coun- 


tries accompanied only by- four horſemen, in 


whom alone he durſt confide. 


Cæſar in this expedition had loſt only two co- 


horts ; and, having laid waſte the whole coun- 


try, led back his army into the territories of the 
Khemi. There he ſummoned a general aſſembly 


of Gaul, to examine into the affair of the Senones 
and the Carnutes; and haying paſſed ſentence 


againſt | 
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againſt Acco, the author of the revolt, ordered 


him to be executed on the ſpot. Some, fearing 
a like fate, fled ; whom having baniſhed by a de- 


_ cree of the aſſembly, he quattered two legions in 


Treves, two among the Lingones, and the remain- 


ing fix in the country of the Senones : And, 


having provided the army with corn, he went, 
purſuant to his deſign, into Italy, to hold the 


aſſemblies of Ciſalpine Gaul. 


While Cæſar was on the 7talian ſide of the Ihe, 
the Gault on the other fide plotted a general re- 


volt, and made a more vigorous effort, than they 
had ever done before, to ſhake off the Roman 


yoke. The execution of Acco, chief of the Se- 
nones, had alarmed all the great men, each think- 
ing himſelf expoſed to the ſame treatment. And 


what more eſpecially encouraged their making 


an attempt at this time to recover their freedom, 


were the inteſtine commotions and ſeditions at 


Rome, which the death of Clodius had occaſioned, 


and which they thought would detain Cæſar a 
long time in Italy. Beſides, as his ten legions 


were ſtationed in the remote extremity of Gaul, 
on the north and the eaſt, if the country be- 


tween him and them reyglted, it would not be 
_ eaſy for him to rejoin them, when he ſhould be 


at leiſure to dp.it; nor would the legions, with- 


out their General, to dare leave their winter- 
quarters. And laſtly, they came to this conclu- 


ſion, that it was better to die bravely in the 


field, than not regain their former martial glory, 
and the liberty geriyed to them from their an- 


Feſtors, 
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Such were the debates and reſolutions in the 


private councils of the Gault, held in woods and 


remote places for the ſake of ſecrecy. The 


| Carnutes, declaring themſelves ready to ſubmit 


to any danger for the common ſafery, offered 
to be the firſt to take up arms againſt the Ro- 


mans; and becauſe the exchanging of haſtages 
might occaſion a too early diſcovery of their de- 


ſign, they propoſed, that the other ſtates ſhould 
bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath, ſworn before 
the military enſigns collected together (which is 
the moſt ſacred obligation among the Gault) not 


to abandon them during the courſe of the war. 
This offer of the Carnutes was received with uni- 


verſal applauſe, and the oath taken by all ꝓre- 
ſent : after which, the time for aftion 9 fixed; 
the aſſembly ſepatated. 


When the appointed day came, vs Cham | 


* headed by two men of deſperate refolus 


tion, flew on a ſudden to Genabum, maſſacred 


the Roman Citizens who had ſettled there on 
account of trade, and ſeized their effects. Among 


the flain was C. Fufius Cotta, a Roman Knight 
of eminence, to whom Cæſar had committed 
the care of ſupplying the army with proviſions. 

The fame of this maſſacre ſoon ſpread into all 
the provinces of Gaul: for, when any thing 


extraordinary and important happened, -it -was 


their cuſtom to publiſh it from place to place by 


outcries, which, being ſucceſſively repeated by 
men ſtationed on purpoſe, were carried with in- 
credible expedition over the whole country. 
And thus it was on the preſent occaſion ; what 
W : | 2 had 
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mus f C, Book IX,. 
had been done at Genabum about ſun-riſing, 
Was known before nine at night in the terri- 
tories of the Arverni, a diſtance of one hundred 


and ſixty miles. 


Inſtigated by this example, Vircingetoriæ, Fn | 


ſon of Celtillus, of the nation of the Arverni, 
young nobleman of great power and 3 


(whoſe father had preſided over all Celtic Gaul, 


and for aiming at the ſovereignty had been put = 
do death by his countrymen) calling his clients 


and followers together, eaſily perſuaded them 


to a revolt. His deſign being diſcovered, the 
people immediately flew to arms; and Goba- 


nitio his uncle, with the other principal men of 


the ſtare, dreading the conſequences of ſo raſli 
an enterprize, united all their authority againſt 


him, and expelled him the city of Gergovia J. 


But Vercingetorix, not diſcouraged by this oppo- 


ſition, having engaged in his ſervice a confider- 


able number of outlaws and fugitives, ſoon made 
* himſelf maſter of Gergovia, and drove out of 


the country all thoſe who had ſo lately forced 
him to leave that city. He was, upon this, ſa- 
luted King by his followers, and immediately diſ- 


_ patched Ambaſſadors into all parts to exhort the 


confedetate ſtates to continue firm to their en- 


gagements. The Senones, Pariſii, Piftones, Ca- 
durci, Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, and the 
nations bordering upon the ocean, readily came 

into the alliance, and with unanimous conſent 


City of Auvergne, the ruins of which are viſible two leagues 
1 ſouth-caſt of Clermont : the mountain 3 is ſtill called Cergoie. 
: 6 1 5 declared 
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declared him Generaliſſimo of the league. In- 


veſted with this authority, he demanded hoſtages 
of the ſeveral ſtates, ordered them, at a prefixed 
time, to furniſh him with a certain number of 
men and arms; and more particularly applied 
himfelf to the raiſing of a numerous cavalry. 
To an extreme diligence, he joined an extreme 


_ rigour of command: For greater faults, the 


criminals, after having been tortured, were 
burnt alive; and for lighter offences, they had 
their ears cut off, or one of their eyes put out, 


and were in that condition ſent home to ſerve 


as an example to the reſt. Thus by the ſeve- 
rity of his puniſhments he obliged the irreſolute 
to declare themſelves in his favour. 


Having aſſembled a conſiderable army, he 
ſent Luterius of Quercy, a bold and enterprizing 
man, with part of the forces, againſt the Ru- 
theni ; and marched himſelf into the territo- » The in- 
ries of the Bituriges. This people, upon his ar- Mans. 
rival, diſpatched Ambaſſadors to the Ædui, un- gue. 
der whoſe protection they were, to demand ſuc- 
cours againſt the enemy. The Adui, by the 
advice of the Lieutenants Ceſar had left with 


the army, ordered a body of horſe and foot to 


the aſſiſtance of the Bituriges; but thoſe troops 


advanced no farther than the banks of the 
Lire, which divides their country from that of 
the Bituriges, and after halting there a few 


days, returned home, pretending that they had 
received information, that in caſe they paſſed 


the river, they would be treacherouſly attacked 


to 
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to aſſiſt, and on the other by the Arverni: On 


their departure, the Bituriges immediately joined 
che forces of the revolted ſtates. 


| 
1 
[ear of Rome . . 4 
5 Ceſar, upon the firſt report of this jnſurrec- _ 
3 tion, left /taly, and ſet out for Tran/alpine Gaul. 4 
1 On his arrival there he found it very difficult ; 
to reſolye, in what manner to join the army; for 
| tould he order the legions to repair to the Pro- J 
vince, he foreſaw they would: be attacked on : 
their march in his abſence ; and ſhould he him- k 
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felf proceed to the Quarters of the legions, he 4 

was not without apprehenſion of danger, even : 

from thoſe ſtates, that ee continued faith- ' 

ful to the Romans. | 1 

In the mean time Luterius of Quercy, who had B 

been ſent by Vercingetorix into the territories of 5 

the Rut heni, brought over that ſtate to the al- » 

| liance of the Arverni. Advancing from thence H 

People ef among the Nitobrigi * and Gabali 4, he received £ 
e e hoſtages from both nations; and having got to- F 
TERS of gether a numerous body of troops, drew towards 7 
dan. Narbonne, to attack the Romans on that ſide. f 
Ca/ar, informed of his deſign, thought i it incum- 5 


bent on him firſt to provide for the ſecurity of 
the Province. He therefore flew to Narbonne, 5 


ſecured that town, placed garriſons i in the towns - by 
of the Rutheni, ſubject to the Romans, alſo in 7 
thoſe of the Vol, Hei, Tale ſati; and other ſtates bor- | 6 

2 For the events and tranſactions at Rone in 5 77 _ 75 | wm 
above, p. 109, 234 a6 | | to 


gering off 
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dering upon the enemy. Luterius, not daring 
to march forwards among ſo many Roman garri- 
ſons, thought proper to retire. Thus Cæſar was 


left at liberty to execute the project he had 


formed of penetrating into the country of the 
Arverni, through the territories of the Heluii, 
which were ſeparated from each other by the 


high mountain Cebenna. With this view he 
joined a part of the provincial forces, and the 
recruits he had brought from Italy, whom he had 


before ordered to rendez vous on the frontiers of 


the Heluii, and proceeding on his march, opened 


a way over the Cebenna, with infinite labour to 


the ſoldiers, the mountain being covered with 
{now to the depth of fix feet. The Arverni, who 


looked upon the Cebenna as an impenetrable bar- 
Trier, impaſſable in that ſeaſon even to ſingle men, 


were altogether unprepared on the arriyal of the 


Romans; and Ceſar, to ſtrike a general terror 


among them, ordered his cavalry to ſpread them- 
ſelves on all fides over the country. . 
Fame and meſſengers from the ſtate ſoon in- 
formed Vercingetorix of the calamity of his coun- 
try. The Arverni gathered round him, and, with 
looks full of diſmay, conjured him to have re- 


gard to their fortunes, and not abandon them to 
the ravages of the enemy; eſpecially as he now 


ſaw that the whole war was pointed againſt them. 
Vercingetorix, moved by their intreaties, broke 


up his camp, and marched towards Auvergne. 
This Cæſar had foreſeen : and his ſcheme being 


to amuſe the enemy on that ſide, while he ſtole 
off to his legions, he ſtaid only two days in the 
Vol. IX. B b camp; 
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camp; and leaving young Brutus to command in 


his abſence, with orders to diſperſe the cavalry 
as wide as he could, he ſet out on pretence of 
going for a reinforcement, promiſing to return, if 
pbſlible, in three days. But poſting by great 


journeys to Vienne, he there joined the new le- 


vied cavalry, whom he had ſent thither ſome time 


before. From thence travelling day and night, 
without taking any reſt, through the country of 


the Ædui, to prevent by his expedition any de- 


ſigns they might form againſt his perſon, he at 


length reached the confines of the Lingones, 


where two of his legions wintered ; and ſending 
immediately to the reſt, he drew them all together, 
before the Arverni could be apprized of his ar- 
rival in thoſe parts. 


Vercingetorix, upon notice of this junction, led 
back his army into the territories of the Bituriges, 


and inveſted Gergovia, a town belonging to the 
Boii, where they had been ſettled by Cz/ar after 


due defeat of the Helvetii, and made ſubject to the 


Aduan ftate. This motion of the enemy greatly 


perplexed the Roman General. If he continued 
incamped with his Legions during the reſt of the 


winter, and abandoned the ſubjects of the Ædui 


to the attempts of the enemy, he had reaſon to 
apprehend that the Gauls, ſ-eing him afford no 


protection to his friends, would univerſally revolt. 
On the other hand, if he took the field too early, 


he riſqued the want of proviſions and forage, by 
the great difficulty of procuring convoys. Re- 
ſolring, N not to ſubmit to an affront that 
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ligent in ſupplying him with the neceſſary provi- 
ſions, diſpatched meſſengers to the Boii to inform 
them of his approach, and exhort them to conti- 
nue firm to their duty: then leaving two Legions 
with the baggage of the whole army ar Agendi- 
cum *, he began his march to the relief of Ger- 


| govia. 


He arrived the next day before Vellaunodunum t, 
a city of the Senones, which ſurrendered after a 
ſiege of two days. In two days more he reached 


. Genabum, where the Roman citizens had been 
lately maſſacred by the Carnutes. Caeſar's ſudden 
approach had not left the enemy time to prepare 


for a defence; they therefore attempted to make 
their eſcape in the night by a bridge over the 
Loire. To prevent the execution of ſuch a deſign, 


Caſar had ordered two legions to be in readineſs 
under arms: and about midnight, being informed 
by his ſceuts that the enemy were ſtealing off, he 
ſet fire to the gates of the town ; the legions en- 
_ tered, purſued the fugitives over the bridge, and 


almoſt intirely deſtroyed them. The town was 
plundered and burnt. 


Here Cz/ar paſſed the Loire, and, marching 
into the territories of the Bituriges, fat down be- 


fore Noviodunum f. The inhabitants ſent depu- 
ties to treat of a ſurrendry, but before the articles 
agreed upon could be put into execution, the ca- 


valry of Vercingetorix appeared at a diſtance. 


This General of. the Gauls, informed of Cz/ar*'s 
„ SW 
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muſt for ever alienate the minds of his allies, he 
in the ſtrongeſt terms enjoined the Adui to be di- 
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approach, had raiſed the ſiege of Gergovia, and 


marehed to meet the Romans. The beſieged, on 


this profpe& of relief, though they had already 
given hoſtages, and received into the town ſome 
centurions and foldiers of the Roman army, with 


great elamours flew to arms, ſhut the gates, and 


manned the walls. The centurions in the town 


judging, from the noiſe among the Gauls, that 
they had ſome new projet in view, had cautiouſly 


poſted themfelves at one of the gates, and getting 
all their men together, retreated without loſs to 
the camp. Ca/ar ſoon diſperſed the enemies 
horſe, which was not fupported by the body of 
the army; and the people of Noviodunum, diſap- 


pointed and terrified at the defeat of their friends, 
feized immediately on all thoſe who had been in- 
ſtrumental in breaking the capitulation, ſent them 


priſoners to Cz/ar's camp, and delivered up the 
town. From thence Cæſar marched on to Ava- 
ricum, the ſtrongeſt and moſt wann, 15785 of 


the Bituriges. - 
V ercingetorix, alarmed at the loſs of ſo many 
towns in ſo fhort a time, called a general council 


of his followers, and repreſented to them: That 
eit was neceſſary to reſolve upon a very different 
< plan of war, from that which they had hither- 


<* to purſued ; and, inſtead of giving battle to the 
* Romans, they ſhould bend their whole aim to 
e jntereept their convoys and foragers: That 


I this might be eaſily effected, as they themſelves 


äabounded in cavalry, and in the preſent ſeaſon 


< of the year, there * no forage in the fields, 
| 4 | « the 
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i the enemy muſt unavoidably diſperſe them- 


„ ing them. That, where life and liberty were. 
e at ſtake, property and private poſſeſſion ought 

t to be little regarded; that therefore the beſt 
« reſolution they could take was, at once to burn 


i e all their houſes and villages, from the territo- 
ly * ries of the Boii to wherever the Romans might 
10 extend their quarters for the ſake of forage: 
to « That they themſelyes had no reaſon to appre- 
es * hend ſcarcity, as they would be plentifully ſup- 
of MM © plicd by thoſe ſtates, whoſe territories they were 
* * ready to defend at fo great loſs; whereas, the 
Is, enemy muſt either be reduced to the neceſſity 
n- <* of ſtarving, or making diſtant and dangerous 


< excurſions from their camp; that it equally an- 
* « {wered the purpoſe of the Gauls, to defeat the 
„Roman army, or ſeize upon their baggage and 


of s convoys; becauſe without theſe laſt, it would 


© be impoſſible for them to carry on the war: 
a That, in his opinion, they would do well to ſet 
fire even to the towns themſelves, which were 


= not. ſtrong enough to be perfectly ſecure againſt 
_ « all danger; as by this means they would neither 
. become places of retreat to their own men, to 
hs “ ſcreen them from military ſervice; nor contri- 
5 s bute to the ſupport of the Romans by the ſup- 
ol b plies and plunder they might furniſh: He add- 
= e ed, that though theſe things were indeed grie- 
hs vous, yet they ought to reflect that it was ſtill 
. © more grievous to ſee their wives and children 


4 MN © exagged into captivity, and be themſelves put 
: 35 | | 1 k +4 En 7, 


« ſelves into the diſtant villages for ſubſiſtance, 
and thereby give daily opportunities of deſtroy- 
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« to the ſword, the unavoidable fate of cho con- : 


ee quered.” 
This propoſal being en by all, more 


than twenty cities of the Bituriges were burnt in 
one day; the like was done in other ſtates; no- 


thing but conflagrations were ſeen over the whole 
country; and though the natives bore this deſo- 
lation with extreme regret, they comforted them- 
ſelves with the hopes, that it was the ſure way 
to a ſpeedy victory, which would amply recom- 
pence their loſſes. The fate of Avaricum was 


ſolemnly debated in council, whether it ſhould be 
burnt or defended; the Bituriges falling proſtrate 
on the ground, earneſtly begged that they might 


not be obliged to burn with their own hands one 
of the moſt beautiful cities of Gaul, the orna- 
ment and the ſecurity of their ſtate; eſpecially 
as the town itſelf, almoſt wholly ſurrounded by a 
river and moraſs, and affording but one very nar- 
row approach, was, from the nature of its ſituation, 


capable of an eaſy defence. Vercingetorix at firſt 


oppoſed their requeſt, but at length moved by 


their prayers, and the generous compaſſion of the 


army, he yielded, and ſent a ſtrong garriſon to 
defend the town. _ 


This affair determined, he followed Ceſar by 


eaſy marches, and choſe for his camp a place ſur- 
rounded with woods and marſhes, about fifteen 
miles diſtant from Avaricum. There he had 


hourly intelligence by his ſcours, of all that paſſed 


before the town; and ſent his orders from time to 


time to the garriſon, He kept a conſtant watch 


ppon tl the Roman oO and foragers, whom, 
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notwithſtanding their vigilance, he frequently eut 


off, when neceſſity obliged them to ſeek for provi- 
ſions at too great a diſtance. 


Ceſar having incamped on that fide, where the 


river and moraſles left a narrow acceſs to the town, 
began to raiſe a mount, bring forward his batter- 


ing engines, and prepare two towers of aſſault ; 


without attempting to make lines of circumvalla- 
tion, which the nature of the ground rendered 


impoſſible. He was continually ſolliciting the 
Aduans and Bair for corn, but received no great 


ſupplies from either; partly through the negli- 
gence of the Æduans, who were not zealous in 


the affair; partly through the inability of the Boii, 


who, polleſſing an inconſiderable territory, ſoon 
conſumed all the corn rheir land produced. The 


army were for many days altogether without 
bread, and had nothing to appeaſe their hunger 


but the cattle brought from diſtant villages : yet 


not an expreſſion was heard among the ſoldiers 


unworthy the majeſty of the Roman name, or the 
glory they had acquired hy former victories. And 
when Cæſar viſited the different quarters of the 
| legions in perſon, and offered to raiſe the ſiege, if 
they found the famine inſuppertable; they with 
one voice requeſted him not to dg it, adding, 


* That, during the many years they had ſerved 


under him, they never yet had met with any 


* check, or formed any enterprize in which they 


had not ſucceeded; that they could not but look 


te upon it as inglorious to abandon a ſiege they 
* had ance begun; and had rather underga the 


* greateſt hardſhips, than not revenge the þload 
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« of the Roman Citizens, — maſſacred 


« by the Gauls in Genabum.” 


And now the towers began to 8 the 


walls, when Cæſar was inſormed by ſome priſon- 
ers, that Vercingetorix, having conſumed all the 
forage round him, had removed his camp nearer 


to Avaricum, and was gone himſelf at the head 
of the cavalry, and the light-armed troops ac- 
cuſtomed to fight in their intervals, to form an 
ambuſcade for the Romans, in a place where it 


was ſuppoſed they would come the next day to 
forage. Upon this intelligence, ſetting out about 


midnight in great ſilence, he arrived the next 
morning at the enemies camp. But they having 


had timely notice by their ſcouts, inſtantly con- 
veyed their baggage and carriages into a thick 


wood, and drew up in order of battle on an open 
hill. Cz/ar immediately ordered all his ſoldiers to 


prepare for an engagement. 
The hill itſelf where the enemy ſtood, riß ing 
all the way with an eaſy aſcent, was almoſt 


wholly ſurrounded by a moraſs difficult and dan- 


gerous to paſs, though not above fifty feet over. 


| Here the Gazls, confiding in the ſtrength of their 


poſt, and having broke down all the bridges 
over the moraſs, appeared with an air of reſolu- 
tion. They had formed themſelves into different 


bodies, according to their ſeveral ſtates; and 
_ Planting ſelect detachments at all the avenues 
and fords, waited with determined courage, that, 


if the Romans ſhould attempt to force their way 
through, they might fall upon them from the 
. * while —— in the 2 
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The Romans, full of indignation, that the enemy 
ſhould dare to face them, loudly demanded to be 


ted to battle. Cæſar checked their ardour, and 


endeavoured to make them ſenſible, that in at- 
tacking an army fo ſtrongly poſted, the victory 
would be attended with the loſs of many brave 


men; adding, that he could not be too tender of 
the lives of thoſe, whom he found ready to en- 
counter every kind of danger for his glory. Hav- 
ing by this ſpeech comforted the ſoldiers, he led 


them back the ſame day to Avaricum, and applied 
| himſelf wholly to the carrying on of the ſiege. 


Vercingetorix, upon his return to the camp, 


was accuſed by the army of treaſon. The removal 


of his quarters nearer to thoſe of the enemy, his 


departure at the head of all the cavalry, his 


leaving ſo many troops without a commander in 
chief, and the opportune and ſpeedy arrival of 
the Romans during his abſence; all theſe things, 
they ſaid, could not eaſily happen without deſign, 
and gave great reaſon to believe, that he had ra- 


ther owe the ſovereignty of Gaul to Czſar's fa- 


vour, than to the free choice of his countrymen. 


To this charge he replied : © That the removal 


of his camp was occaſioned by the want of fo- 


rage, and made at their own expreſs defire : 


„That he had poſted himſelf nearer to the No- 


mans, on account of the advantage of the 


« ground, which fecured him againſt all attacks: 
That cavalry were by no means wanted in a 
< moraſs, but might have been extremely ſer- 
* yiceable in the place to which he had led them: 


* That he purpoſely forebore naming a com- 
| % mander 
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3 mander in chief at his departure, leit the impa- 
« tience of the multitude ſhould have forced him 
to give battle; to which he perceived they _ 

4 were all ſtrongly inclined, through a certain 

_ « weakneſs and effeminacy of mind, that rendered 


them incapable of bearing long fatigue: That 


* whether accident or intelligence brought the 
« Romans to their camp, they ought to thank, in 


the one caſe fortune, in the other the informer, 
« for giving them an opportunity of diſcovering, 
from the higher ground, the inconſiderable 
number of the enemy, and deſpiſing their fee- 
* ble efforts; for, not daring to hazard an en- 
« gagement, they had ignominiouſly retreated to 
their camp: That for his part, he ſcorned 
* treacherouſly to hold an authority of Cæſar, 


« which he hoped ſoon to merit by a victory, of 
which both he and the reſt of the Gauls had 
«© now a certain proſpect: That he was willing 
to refign the command, if they thought the 
* honour, done him by that diſtinction, exceeded 


the advantages procured by his conduct.“ He 
added: To convince you of the truth of what I 


have ſaid, hear the Roman ſoldiers themſelves.” 


Inſtantly he produced ſome ſlaves, whom he had 


made priſoners a few days before, and whom by 


ſeverity and hard uſage he had brought to his 


purpoſe. Theſe, according to the inſtructions 


they had received, declared, Thar they were 


© legionary ſoldiers: That, urged by hunger, they 


„had privately ſtolen out of the camp, to ſearch 
* for corn and cattle in the fields: That the whole 
| army 
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« army was reduced to ſo weak a condition, as no 
longer to be capable of ſupporting fatigue : 


That the General had therefore reſolved, if the 
town held out three days longer, to draw off his 
men from the ſiege.” © Such (ſaid Vercingetorix) 


are the ſervices you receive from the man, 
* whom you charge with treaſon, To him it is 
« owing, that, without drawing a ſword, you ſee 
« a powerful and victorious army almoſt wholly 
« deſtroyed by famine. He has moreover taken 


& effectual care, that, when neceſſity compels them 


to ſeek refuge in a ſhameful flight, no ſtate 
« ſhall receive them into its territories.” “ 


The whole multitude ſet up a ſhout ; and, as 
their manner was, claſhing their arms, to denote 
their approbation of the ſpeaker, proclaimed Ver- 


cingetorix a conſummate general, whoſe fidelity 


ought not to be queſtioned, and whoſe conduct 


deſerved the higheſt praiſe. They decreed that 


ten thouſand men, choſen out of all the troops, 
ſhould be ſent to reinforce the garriſon of Avari- 


cum; it ſeeming too hazardous to rely upon the 
Bituriges alone for the defence of a place, whofe 


preſervation, they imagined, would neceſſarily 


give them the ſuperiority in the war. 

Though the Romans carried on the ſiege with 
incredible vigour, yet was their progreſs greatly 
obſtructed by the addreſs and contrivance of the 


Gauls. For they were a people of ſingular i inge 


nuity, quick of apprehenſion, eaſily i imitating what- 


ever they ſaw practiſed by others. They turned 


aſide, with ropes, the hooks made uſe of by the 


Ranans, 
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Romans, and after having ſeized them, drew them 


into the town with engines. They likewiſe en- 
deavoured to undermine the mount; an art they 


were perfectly ſkilled in, as their country abound- 


ed with iron- mines. At the ſame time they raiſed 
towers on all parts of the wall, covered them with 
raw hides, and in frequent ſallies by day and 


night, either ſet fire to the mount, or fell upon the 
workmen. In proportion as the Ronian tower in- 


creaſed in height, by the continual addition to the 
mount, in the ſame proportion did they advance 
the towers upon their walls a, raiſing one ſtory 
above another. And counter-working the mines 
with the utmoſt diligence, they either filled them 


with great ſtones, or poured melted pitch into 


them, or repulſed the miners with long ſtakes, 
burat and ſharpened. at the end. 


— 


7 The fortified towns, among the Gauli, had their walls moſtly 


built in the following manner. Long maſly beams of wood 


were placed upon the ground, at the diſtance of two feet one 
from another, and ſo as to conſtitute by their length the thick- 


neſs of the wall. Theſe being again croſſed by others, which 


ſerved to bind them together, had their intervals on the inſide 
filled up with earth, and on the outſide with large ſtones. The 
firft rank thus completed and firmly joined, a ſecond was laid 
over it, with the ſame diſtance between the beams; but theſe 
did not reſt upon the beams of the order below, but were 
placed above their intervals, and filled up as before with earth 
and ſtones. In this manner the work was carried to a proper 
height, and the building was as uſeful as beautiful. For as the 
variety and regular intermixture of the materials pleaſed the eye, 
ſo the ſtone was proof againſt fire, and the beams againſt the 
battering-ram ; for being faſtened on the inſide with continued 


1 they could neither be 2 nor thrown down. 


Sch. 
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S,uch were the obſtacles the Romans met with 
in this ſiege. But the ſoldiers, though much in- 


commoded, during the whole time, with cold and 
perperual rains, yet, by dint of labour, overcame 


all difficulties, and at the end of twenty-five days, 


had raiſed a mount three hundred and thirty feet 
broad, and eighty feet high, When it was 
brought almoſt cloſe to the walls, Cæſar, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, attended the works, and encouraged 


the ſoldiers to labour without intermiſſion; a little 


before midnight it was obſerved to ſmoke, the 


enemy having undermined and fired it. At the 


ſametime they raiſed a mighty ſhout, and ſallying 


from two of their gates, vigorouſly attacked the 
works. Some threw lighted torches and dry wood 


from the walls upon the mount, others piteh and 


all ſorts of combuſtibles; ſo that it was not eaſy 
to know, on which ſide it was proper firſt to ſend 


relief. But, as Cæſar kept always two legions 


upon guard in the trenches, beſides great numbers 
employed in the works, who relieved one another 
by turns, his troops were ſoon in a condition, ſome 
to oppoſe thoſe that ſallied from the town, others 
to draw off the towers, and make openings in the 


mount ; whilſt the reſt endeavoured to "I 


the flames. 
The fight continued with great obſtinacy SG | 
the remainipg part of the night. The enemy {till 
entertained hopes of victory, and perſiſted with 
the more firmneſs, as they ſaw the mantlets that 
covered the towers burnt down, the Romans be- 
ing unable to reſcue them for want of ſhelter. 
"Freſh troops were continually advancing from the 


town 
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town to relieve the fatigued, the enemy believing 
that the ſafery of Gaul depended on that critical 
moment. Here (ſays Cæſar) I cannot forbear 
mentioning a remarkable inſtance of intrepidity, 
to which I was myſelf a witneſs upon this occaſion, 
A certain Gaul, poſted before the gate of the city, 
threw, into the fire, balls of pitch and tallow to 
feed it. This man, being expoſed to the diſcharge 
of a Roman battery, was ſtruck through the ſide 
with a dart, and expired. Another, ſtriding over 
his body, immediately took his place. He alſo 
was killed in the ſame manner. A third ſucceeded; 
to the third a fourth: nor was this dangerous poſt 
left vacant, till the fire of the mount was extin- 
guiſhed, the enemy repulſed on all ſides, and an 


end put to the conflict. 


The Gauls, having in vain tried all Weibel of 


defence, conſulted the next day about leaving the 


town, in conſequence of the orders they had re- 


ceived from Vercingetorix. This they hoped ea- 
ſily to effect in the night; as that General's camp 
Was not far off, and the moraſs between them and 
the Romans would ſerve to cover their retreat. 
Night came, and the beſieged were preparing to 
put their ſcheme in execution; when ſuddenly 
the women running out into the ſtreets, and 


throwing themſelves at their huſbands feet, con- 


jured them, with many tears, not t abandon to 


the fury of an enraged enemy them, and their 


common children, whom nature and weakneſs 


rendered incapable of flight. Finding their en- 


Teaties ineffectual (for, in extreme danger, fear 


often 
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3 often excludes compaſſion) they began to ſet up 
1 a loud cry, to inform the Romans of the intended 
r eſcape. This alarmed the garriſon, who, appre- 
75 hending the paſſages would be ſeized by the ene- 
. my's cavalry, deſiſted from their attempt. 

's Next day Cz/ar brought forward the tower, 
2 and gave the neceſſary directions concerning the 
: works. A heavy rain chancing juſt then to fall, 
F he thought it a favourable opportunity of effect- 
- ing his purpoſe, eſpecially as he obſerved that 
N the walls were negligently guarded: Wherefore, 
ordering the ſoldiers to abate a little of their ar 
t dour in the works, and having inſtructed them in 
: what manner to proceed, he exhorted the Le- 


gions, who advanced under cover of the ma- 

chines, to ſeize at laſt the fruit of ſo many toils. 

f Then promiſing rewards to thoſe who ſhould firſt 

ſcale the town, he gave the ſignal of attack. The 

Romans ruſhed ſuddenly upon the enemy from 

all parts, and in a moment poſſeſſed themſelves 

4 of the walls. The Gals, terrified at the vigour 

1 of the aſſault, and driven from their towers and 

2 battlements, drew themſelves up in the form of 

m a triangle in the market-place, expecting that the 

E Romans would advance to attack them. But ob- 

| ſerving that they ſtill kept upon the walls, and 
were endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of their 

whole circuit, they began to fear Jeſt they ſhould 
be ſhut up on every fide. Therefore throwing 

don their arms, they ran tumultuouſly to the 

- fartheſt part of the town, where many of them 
were {lain by the legionaries, the narrowneſs of 


the 


. 


1 
1 
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the gates obſtructing their flight. Others were 
flaughtered by the cavalry without the walls. 

The Romans, regardleſs of plunder, but eager to 

revenge the maſlacre of Genabum, and exaſperated 

by the obſtinate defence of the place, ſpared nei- 
ther old men, women, nor children; inſomuch 

that of all that multitude, amounting to about 
forty thouſand, ſcarce eight hundred, who had 

- quitted the town upon the firſt alarm, eſcaped 

ſafe to Vercingetorix. He received them into his 
camp in the dead of the night : For, fearing leſt 
their entrance by day, and in a body, ſhould oc- 
caſion a tumult among the troops; he had ſent 

out his friends, and the principal noblemen of 
_ each province, to meet them by the way, and 
conduct them to the quarters of their ſeveral 

| ſtares. 

yercingetorix, having called a council, comfarr- 
ed the ſoldiers, and exhorted them not to be 
diſcouraged by their late misfortune. He ſaid, 

The Romans had not overcome by bravery, or 

in the field, but by their addreſs and ſkill in 
© fieges, an art the Gauls were little acquainted 
« with; that they deceived themſelves, who in 
var expected ſucceſs to attend every enterpriſe; 

* that he himſelf, as they all knew, had never ad- 

a yiſed the defence of Avaricum, and could not 
but impute the preſent diſaſter to the impru- 

. « dence of the Bituri ges, and the too eaſy compli- 

' © ance of the reſt : That he hoped, however, ſoon 
..* to compenſate their loſs by ſuperior advantages, 
nas he was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to bring 

© over the other ſtates, which had hitherto refuſed 

"*-thelr 
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their concurrence, and to form one general con- 
« federacy of all Gaul, againſt whoſe united 


« ſtrength, not the whole world would be able 


to prevail: That he had even in a great mea- 
« ſure effected his deſign, and in the mean time 
« only required of them, for the ſake of the com- 
mon ſafety, immediately to fortify their camp, 
the better to ſecure themſelves from the ſudden 
« attacks of the enemy.” This ſpeech was not 
unpleaſing to the Garls, and the rather, that not- 


withſtanding ſo great a blow, Vercingetorix nei- 


ther retired from public view, nor ſeemed to 
have laſt any thing of his wonted courage. They 
even entertained a higher opinion of his prudence 
and foreſight ; as from the firſt he had adviſed the 
burning of Avaricum, and at laſt ſent orders to 


abandon it. Thus ill ſucceſs, which uſually ſinks 


the reputation of a commander, ſerved only to 
augment his credit, and give him greater autho- 


rity among the troops. At the fame time, from 


the aſſurances he had given them, they were full 
of hopes that the other ſtares would accede to the 


alliance. And now for the firſt time the Gauwls. 


ſet about fortifying their camp; being ſo humbled 


by their late misfortunes, that, though naturally 
impatient of fatigue, they ſubmitted to every taſk 


impoſed upon them by their General. 


Vercingetorix on his fide was extremely active 


to bring over to the confederacy the other pro- 
vinces of Gaul, endeavouring, by preſents and pro- 
miſes, to gain the leading men in each ſtate. For 
this purpoſe he made choice of fit agents, who, 
by their addreſs, or peculiar ties of friendſhip, 
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were molt likely to influence thoſe to whom they 
Were ſent. He provided arms and cloathing for 


the troops that had eſcaped from Avaricum, and 
to repair the loſs ſuſtained by the taking of that 


place, gave orders to the ſeveral ſtates in alliance 


to furniſh a certain number of men, and ſend + 
them to the camp, by a day prefixed. At the 
ſame time he required of them, that all the arch- 


ers, of which there were great numbers in Gaul, 

| ſhould be ſought out and fent to the army. By 
. theſe meaſures he ſoon filled up the places of thoſe | 

he loſt at the ſiege of Avaricum. In the mean 


time Theutomatus, the ſon of Ollovico, and King 


of the Nitobrigi, whoſe father had been tiled 


friend and ally by the Senate of Rome, came and 
Joined Vercingetorix with a great body of horſe, 
which he had raiſed in his own territories, and in 
the province of Aguitain. 

Caæſar finding great plenty of corn and other 
proviſions at Avaricum, ſtayed there ſeveral days 
to refreſh his troops, after their late ſufferings 


from ſcarcity and fatigue. Spring was now ap- 
| proaching,. and as the ſeaſon invited him to take 
the field, he reſolved to march againſt the ene- 


my, either to draw them out of the woods and 


marſnhes, or beſiege them in their fortreſſes. While 


he was preparing for this expedition, deputies 
arrived from the Adui to beg he would interpoſe 


tis authority to ſettle the differences in their ſtate. 


Every thing there, they told him, threatened | 
« an inteſtine war. That as it was their cuſtom 
to be governed by a ſingle magiſtrate, Who 
* the ſupreme power for one year, two 
" Noblemen 
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“ Noblemen contended for that office ; each af- 


4 firming his election was according to * The 


„one was Convictolitanis, an illuſtrious and po- 
& pular young man; the other Cotus, of an an- 
„ cient family, great authority, and powerful 
relations, whoſe brother Videliatus had held 
* the ſame magiſtracy the year before: That 


* the whole ſtate was in arms, the ſenate and 


« people divided; nor had they hopes of eſcaping 
« a civil war, but in his care and timely endeas 
* yours to put an end to the conteſt,” | 


Athough Cæſar was ſenſible it would greatly 
prejudice his affairs, to quit the purſuit of the 


= war, and leave the enemy behind him; yet refle&- 


ing on the miſchiefs that arife from diviſions, and 


deſirous if poſſible to prevent ſo powerful a ſtate, 


in ſtrict amity with the people of Rome, and which 
he had always in a particular manner cheriſhed 


and befriended, from having tecoutſe to violence 
and arms, which might drive the party that leaſt 


confided in his friendſhip, to ſeek the aſſiſtance 
of Vercingetorix, he reſolved to make it his firſt 


care, to put a ſtop to the progreſs of thoſediſorders. 
And becauſe, by the conſtitutions of the Ædui, it 


was not lawful for the ſupreme magiſtrate to pafs 


beyond the limits of the ſtate, that he might nor 


ſeem to infringe their privileges, he refolved to 


go thither in perſon, and ſummoned the ſenate 
and the two candidates to meet him at Decetia. 
The affembly was very numerous, and it appeared 


that Cotus had been declared chief magiſtrate by 
His own brother, in preſence of only a few electors 
Fi called together, without regard to time 
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or place, and even cotitrary to the expreſs laws 


of the ſtare, which prohibited two of the ſame 
family to hold the ſupreme dignity, while he 
who firſt obtained it was alive, or ſo much as fit 
together in the ſenate. Cæſar therefore obliged 
Cotus to reſign 1 in favour of Convictolitanis, who, 
upon the expiration of the office of the preced- 
ing magiſtrate, had been elected in ane form by 
the prieſts. 


This ſentence being paſſed, Color — * 


the Adui to lay aſide their quarrels, and apply 
themſelves ſolely to the buſineſs of the preſent 
war; to expect with confidence the full recom- 
pence of their ſervices, as ſoon as the reduction 


of Gaul ſhould be compleated ; and to ſend him 


immediately all their cavalry, and 10,000 foot, 
to form a chain of poſts for the ſecurity of his 
convoys. He then divided his army into two 


parts. Four legions, under the conduct of Labie- 
nus, he ſent againſt the Senones and Pariſi, and 
the other ſix he led in perſon along the banks of 
the Aller, towards the territories of the Arverni, 


with a deſign to inveſt Gergovia. Part of the ca- 


valry followed Labienus; part remained with 

Cæſar. Vercingetorix having notice of theſe mo- 

tions, broke down all the bridges upon the * 
and marched along the other ſide of the river. 


As both armies were continually i in view, en- 


camped almoſt over - againſt each other, and the 


enemies ſcouts ſo ſtationed, that it was impoſſible 
for the Romans to make a bridge for carrying 


over their forces, Ceſar began to be uncaſy, leſt 


1 
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he ſhould be ſtopped in his progreſs the greateſt 
part of the ſummer by the river, the Allier being 


ſeldom fordable till towards autumn. But he 
ſoon found means to compaſs his end. He en- 


camped in a place covered by woods, over- 
againſt one of thoſe bridges which Vercingetorix 
had cauſed to be broke down. The next day re- 


maining there concealed with two legions, he ſent 


forward with all the baggage the other four, di- 


viding them into ſix corps, that the number of the 
legions might appear compleat, and ordered them 


to march as far as they could. When, by the 


time of the day, he judged they were arrived at 
the place of their encampment, ſpeedily he re- 


built the bridge upon the old piles, the lower 5 


part of which the enemy had left ſtanding; 
marched over the troops he had with him, and, 
having choſe a proper place for his camp, re- 
called the reſt of his forces. Vercingetorix being 
informed, that the Romans had paſſed the river, 
marched on before them by long journeys, that 


Will. 
Cæſar, after five days march, came before 


= Cergovia, where he had a flight engagement with 


the enemy's cavalry. Having taken a view of 


the place, which he found ſituated on a very 


high hill, all whoſe approaches were extremely 
difficult, he not only deſpaired of reducing it 
by ſtorm, but reſolved not to inveſt it, till he 


had ſecured a ſupply of proviſions for his army. 
| Vercingetorix Was encamped near the town, where 


TY A: — "me 
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he had diſpoſed the forces of the ſeveral ſtates 
in different diviſions, ſeparated from one another 
by moderate intervals. As his army covered the 
whole ſummits of the hill, it made a yery for- 
midable appearance. Every morning, by day- 
break, the chiefs of each ſtate, who compoſed his 


council, aſſembled in his tent, to adviſe with him, 


and receive his orders : and he ſcarcely let a day 
paſs, without detaching ſome cavalry, intermixed 
with archers, to ſkirmiſh with the Romans, that 
he might make trial of the ſpirit and courage of 
his men. There was a riſing ground, that joined 
to the foot of the hill on which the town ſtood, | 


well fortified by nature, being very ſteep on all 


ſides. This eminence, though of ſuch importance 
to the Gauls, that if the Romans ſhould get poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, they could in a great meaſure deprive 
them of water and forage, was yet but indifferent- 
ly guarded. Cæſar therefore leaving his camp 
about midnight, diſlodged the enemy before any 
aſſiſtance could arrive from the town, ſeized the 


hill, and having placed two legions to defend it, 


drew a double ditch twelve feet deep from the 
greater to the leſſer camp, that the ſoldiers 


might paſs and repaſs without danger. 


While theſe things were tranſacted at Ger- 
govia, Conpictolitanis the Aiduan, to whom, as we | 
have before related, Cæſar had adjudged the ſu- 
preme magiſtracy, being bribed by the Arverni, 
endeavoured to engage in the confederacy ſome _ 
young noblemen, the chief of whom were Litg- 
vicus and his brothers, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed | 

6 „ family 
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family in the country. With theſe he ſhared 


the money he had received, and exhorted them 
to conſider, © That they were free, and born to 
command: That the Ædui alone obſtructed 
the victory of the league, chat their authority 
reſtrained the other ſtates from joining in the 
* common cauſe, and that their concurrence in 
* it would not leave the Romans a pollibility of 


_ * ſupporting themſelves in Gaul. That he himſelf 
indeed was under ſome obligation to Cæſar, at 
* leaft ſo far as an equitable deciſion deſerved that 


* name, but he ſtill owed more to his country; 
adding, that the Adui had no greater reaſon to 
« have recourſe to the Raman General, in whar 
« regarded their laws and cuſtoms, than the Ho- 
* mans had in the like caſe to apply themſelves 
to the Adui. The repreſentations of the ma- 
giſtrate, and the rewards he beſtowed, ſoon pre- 
vailed with the young noblemen. They offered 
to become the chief conductors of the enterprize; 
and nothing remained but ro conſult on the pro- 
per means for accompliſhing their deſign; for they 

well knew, that the ſtate would not be caſily in- 
duced to engage in the war. Tt was agreed, that 


Litavicus ſhould have the command of the 10,000 
foot appointed to join Cæſar, and that his bro- 


thers ſhould be ſent before. They alſo concerted ä 


in what manner the reſt of the project ſhould 


be executed. ; 

Litavicus having taken the command of the 
army, and led them within thirty miles of Ger- 
govia, ſuddenly called the troops together, and 

c E 4: addrefling 
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addreſſing them with tears : Whither, ſoldiers, 


«* ſaid he, are we going? All our cavalry, all our 


* nobility are ſlain. Eporedoris and Virdumarus, 
« men of the firſt quality in the ſtate, accuſed 
0 « by the Remans of treaſon, are put to death with- 
« out a trial. But learn theſe things of thoſe who 


« have eſcaped the laughter ; for, as to me, over- 


« whelmed with grief for the loſs of my brothers 
and * I am unable to utter our calami- 
« ties.” He then produced ſome, whom he had 


before inſtructed for that purpoſe, who re- 
peated to the multitude, © That the greateſt part 
* of the Aduan cavalry had been put to the 
« ſword, under pretence of their holding intel- 
*« ligence with the Arverni; and that they them- 
4 ſelves had eſcaped with great difficulty by mix- 


ing with the Roman ſoldiers.” Hereupon the 
whole army called aloud to Litavicus, entreating 


him to provide for their ſafety; © As if, ſaid he, 
there was room for counſel, or any choice left, 


but that of marching directly to Gergovia, and 
„joining the Arverni. Can we doubt, after fo 


* black an inſtance of Roman perfidy, but that 
(they are already on their way to deſtroy us? 
Let us, therefore, if any ſpirit or courage re- 


« mains in us, revenge the death of our country- 


« men, ſo unworthily flain, and put theſe inhu- 


« man ſpoilers to the ſword.” He then pointed 
to ſome Roman Citizens, who had taken the op- 


portunity of their march to bring a large ſupply 
of corn and proviſions to the camp. Inſtantly 
the convoy was Funden, the Romans put to 


dcarh 
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death with cruel torments, and meſſengers diſ- 

patched through all the territories of the Ædui, 

to ſpread the ſame forgery of the maſſacre of the 
cavalry and princes, and excite them to. take the 

like vengeance on the common enemy. 
Ekporedorix, the ÆAduan, a young nobleman of 

diſtinguiſhed birth, and great intereſt in the ſtate; 

as likewiſe V:rdumarus, of the ſame age and 

equal authority, though not ſo well deſcended 

(whom Czſar, on the recommendation of Divi 

tiacus, had raiſed from a low condition to the 

higheſt dignities) were both at this time in the 

Roman camp. Between theſe two was a compe- 

tition for greatneſs ; and in the late diſpute about 

the magiſtracy, the one had declared warmly 

for Convictolitanus, the other for Cotus. Epore- 

dorix, having notice of Litauicus*s deſign, came 

at midnight to Ce/ar”s tent, diſcovered the whole 

plot, and entreated him not to ſuffer the ſtate, 

through the miſchievous counſels of a few young 

men, to fall off from the alliance of the Romans, 

which he foreſaw muſt happen, if they ſhould 

join the enemy with ſo many thouſand men, whoſe 

ſafety would neither be neglected by their rela- 

tions, nor diſregarded by the ſtate. 

This intelligence gave Cæſar extreme concern, 

becauſe he had always had a particular regard | 

for the Ædui. He therefore immediately drew 
out four. legions, together with all the cavalry; 

nor had he time to contract his camp, becauſe 

the affair ſeemed wholly to depend upon expedi- 
tion. = left . enn his Lieutenant, to com- 


man 
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mand in his abſence with two legions. Litavi- 
cus*'s brothers, whom he ordered to be ſeized, 
had ſome time before eſcaped to the enemy. 


Having exhorted the ſoldiers to bear the fatigue 


_ chearfully in ſo preſſing a conjuncture, they 
marched with great alacrity, and about five and 


twenty miles from Gergovia came within ſight of 
the Adui. C2/ar immediately detached the ca- 


valry to retard and ſtop their march; but with 
.  firi& charge to abſtain from ſlaughter. He or- 


dered Eporedorix and Virdumarus, whom the A- 
dui had lamented as dead, to ride up and down 
among the ſquadrons, and call to their country- 


men. They were ſoon known, and Litavicus's 


forgery being detected, the Ædui ſtretched out 
their hands, offered to ſubmit, and throwing down 


their arms, begged their lives might be ſpared. 


Litavicus, with his clients (who by the cuſtom of 
the Gauls cannot without infamy abandon their 
Patrons, even in the greateſt extremity of for- 

tune) fled to Gergovia. 

Cæaæſar, having diſpatched meſſengers to 85 A. 

dui to inform them, that from a regard for their 

ſtate he had ſpared thoſe, whom by the right of 


war he might have put to the ſword, after allowv- 


ing the army three hours reſt, marched, back to 


Bergovia. About half way he was met by a party 


of horſe, ſent by Fabius, to acquaint him with 
the danger that threatened his camp. They told 
him, © That the enemy had attacked it with all 
[their forces, relieving the fatigued with fup- 


« plies of freſh men, while the Romans were 


" 11 
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kept to continual labour; for the vaſt extent 


of ground they had to defend, obliged them to 


« be perpetually upon the rampart. That the 
« multitude of arrows and darts diſcharged by 
« the Gauls had wounded many of the ſoldiers, 
0 notwithſtanding the protection received from 

the engines, which yet had been of good ſer- 


4 vice in repelling the affailants: That Fabius, 


upon the retreat of the enemy, had cloſed up 
« all the gates of the camp except two, carried 
* a breaſt work quite round the rampart, and 
« made preparation for ſuſtaining the aſſault the 


4 next day.” Cæſar, upon this news, haſtened 


his march with all diligence, and, ſeconded by the 
ardour of rhe troops, arrived in the camp beſore 


fun: riſing. 


While theſe things pale at Gergovia, the 
dui, upon receipt of the firſt diſpatches from 


 Litavicus, ſtaid not for the confirmation of the 
report; but prompted, ſome by avarice, others by 


revenge, and many hurried on by a levity and 


 raſhneſs, natural to that people, who are always 


ready to give credit to every flying rumour, ran 
immediately to arms, plundered the Roman Citi- 
zens, killed ſome of them, and ſold others for 
ſlaves, Convictolitanus incited to the utmoſt this 
fury of the multitude, that, by engaging them 


in deſperate acts of violence, he might render 


a return to right meaſures the more difficult. 
At his inſtigation, they obliged M. Ariſeius, a 


military Tribune, who was upon his way to join | 


the army, to quit Cabillonum, promiſing not to 
moleſt him in his journey: they engaged alſo ſe- 


8 Ze volt 
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account of traffick, to quit their habitations; then 
_ attacking them treacherouſly on the road, they 
_ ſtripped them of their baggage, and inveſted day 
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reral Reman merchants, who reſided there on 


and night thoſe who made reſiſtance. But as 5 
ſoon as they had intelligence, that all their troops 
were in Cæſar's power, they ran to Ariſtius; 


| 

aſſured him that nothing had been done by public = 
authority ; ordered informations to be brought | 
againſt thoſe, who had been concerned in pil- 1 
laging the Romans; confiſcated the eſtates of Li- : 
tavicus and his brothers, and ſent Ambaſſadors 1 
to Ce/ar, to exeuſe what had happened. This 8 
they did with a view to recover their troops; but U 
unwilling to part with the plunder, in which great 5 
numbers had ſhared, conſcious of guilt, and dread- > 
ing the puniſhment they deſeryed, they began 2 
- Privately to concert meaſures of war, and. by i 
their Ambaſſadors ſollicited other ſtates to join -Þi 
them. Though Cæſar was nat ignorant of thoſe 8 
practices, he ſpoke with the greateſt mildneſs to 
the £duan deputies, aſſuring them that he would 10 


not conſider the imprudence and levity of the 4 
multitude as a crime of the whole nation, nor mi 


upon that account leſſen his regard for the ſtate. as 
Apprehending however an univerſal revolt of a f 
Gaul, and that he might be ſurrounded by all the of 
forces of the ſtates at once, he began to think of niſ 
retiring from Gergovia, and drawing bis whole 1 
army again into a body; yet in ſuch a manner, Ne 


that a retreat, occaſioned by the fear of a general 
inſurrection, ſhould not carry with it the appear- gre 


ance of a flight, AT bo | | 
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While he was intent on theſe thou ghts, fortune 
ſeemed to preſent him with an opportunity of 


acting againſt the enemy with ſucceſs, For 
coming into the leſſer camp, to take a view of 


the works, he obſerved a hill quite deſtitute of 


troops, that for ſome days before was ſcarce to 
be ſeen for the multitude that covered it. Won- 


dering what might be the cauſe, he inquired of 
the deſerters, who flocked daily in great num- 


bers to his camp. They all agreed with Cz/ar's 


ſcouts, that the back of the hill was almoſt an 


even ground, but narrow and woody in that part 
where a paſſage led to the other fide of the town: 


That the enemy were extremely afraid of loſing 


this poſt, becauſe the Romans, who had alteady 


poſſeſſed themſelves of one hill, if they ſhould 


ſeize the other, would in a manner quite ſurround” 
them, become maſters of all the outlets, and en- 


tirely cut off their forage : That Vercingetorit 
had therefore drawn all his forces on that fide, in 
order to fortify the paſſage. 


Cæſar, upon this intelligence, diſpatched Foie 
ſquadrons of cavalry towards that place abour 
midnight, ordering them to ride up and down with 
as much noiſe as poſſible. At day-break he drew 
a great number of mules and carriage- -horſes. out 
of the camp, without their uſual harneſs, and fur- 
niſhing the grooms and waggoners with helmets, 
to make them appear like cavalry, commanded 
them to march round the hill. With theſe he 
joined ſome ſquadrons of horſe, who, for the 


greater ſhew, were to range a little more freely. 
5 | The 
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The whole detachment had orders to move to- 
wards the ſame place, taking a very large circuit. 


All theſe diſpoſitions were ſeen from: the town, 
which commanded a full view of the Roman camp, 
though the diſtance was- too great to diſtinguiſh 
objects with certainty. At the ſame time Cæſar, 
the more effectually to deceive the enemy, de- 
tached a legion towards the eminence; and when 


it was advanced a little way, ſtationed it at the 


foot of the hill, affecting to conceal it in the woods. 


This increaſing the ſuſpicion of the Gauls, they 
immediately led all their forces to defend that 
| Poſt. Cæſar ſeeing their intrenchments abandon- 
ed, made his ſoldiers cover the military enſigns 
and ſtandards, and file off in ſmall parties from 


the greater to the leſſer camp, that they might 


not be perceived from the town. He then opened 
his deſigns to his Lieutenants, whom he had ap- 
pointed to command the ſeveral Legions, direct- 


ing them above all things to moderate the ar- 
dour of the ſoldiers, that the hope of plunder, or 


deſire of fighting, might not carry them too far. 
He repreſented to them the danger they were 


expoſed to by the diſadvantage of the ground, 


for which there was no remedy but diſpatch; 
and that he intended only to make a ſudden at- 
tack, not to fight a battle. Theſe precautions 
tanken, he gave the ſignal to engage, and at the 


ſame time diſpatched the Zu: by another aſcent, 
to charge the enemy on the right. 


The wall of the town was about twelve hun- 


| red Paces diſtant from the foot of the ut, with- 
| out 


— -- 
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out reckoning the breaks and hollows. The com- 
paſs the troops were obliged to take, to moderate 


the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, added ſtill to this 
ſpace upon the march. About half way up the 


hill, the Gauls had run a wall of large ſtones, ſix 


feet high, the better to defend themſelves againſt 
the attacks of. the Romans. Between this and the 


plain, the enemy had no troops; but the upper 


part of the hill, to the very walls of the town, was 
crouded with the camps of their ſeveral ſtates. 
The ſignal being given, the Romans imme- 


| diately mounted the hill, ſcaled the neareſt wall, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of three of the enemies 


camps. Such too was the expedition wherewith 
they carried them, that coming ſuddenly upon 


Theutomatus, King of the Nitobrigi, as he was re- 
poſing himſelf in his tent about noon, he very 
narrowly eſcaped being taken: he was obliged 
to fly half naked, and had his horſe wounded | 


under him. 


- Ceſar, having eee all he had in view, 


ordered a retreat to be ſounded; and the tenth 
legion, which fought near his perſon, obeyed; the 
other legions did not hear the ſignal, being ſepa- 


rated from him by the valley ; but the Lieute- 


nants and military Tribunes, according to the in- 


ſtructions given by Cæqſar in the beginning, com- 


manded them to halt. Nevertheleſs, elated with 
the hopes of a ſpeedy victory, and the remem- 
brance of their former ſucceſſes, they thought 
nothing impracticable to their valour; nor did 
they deſiſt from the Py till they had reached 
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' the walls and gates of the town. Upon this a 


great cry ariſing from all parts, thoſe that were 
fartheſt from the place of aſſault, terrified by the 


noiſe and tumult, and imagining the enemy al- 


ready within the gates, quitted the town with pre- 


cipitation. The women throwing their money 
and cloaths from the walls; with naked breaſts, 
and extended arms, conjured the Komans to ſpare 


their lives, and not, as at Avaricum, ſacrifice all 


to their reſentment, without diſtinction of age or 


ſex. Some being let down from the wall, delivered 
themſelves up to the ſoldiers. L. Fabius, a Cen- 


turion of the eighth Legion, told his troop, that 


he had not yet forgot the plunder of Avaricum, 
and was reſoved no man ſhould enter the place 
before him. Accordingly, having with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of three of his company got upon the 
town-wall, he helped them one fes another to 
do the like. ä 


In the mean time 1 Gauls who. as we have 


before related, were gone to defend the poſt on 
be other fide of the town, excited by the cries of 
the combatants, and the repeated accounts that 
the enemy had entered the place, ſending all the 


cavalry before to ſtop the progreſs of the Romans, 


advanced in great crouds to the attack, and as 
they arrived drew up under the walls. They 
ſoon became formidable by their multitude, and 
the women, who a little before had implored the 


compaſſion of the Romans, now began to encou- 
rage their own troops, ſhewing their diſhevelled 
ar, and producing their children, according to 


the | 
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the cuſtom of the Gault. The conteſt was by no 


means equal either in reſpe& of numbers, or of 
the ground; and the Romans, already fatigued 


with their march, and the length of the combat, 


were little able to ſuſtain the attack of fre and 


| vigorous troops. 
| Ceſar perceiving the diſadvantages his troops 


laboured under, began to fear the event: ſend- 
ing therefore to Sextus his Lieutenant, whom 
he had left to guard the leſſer camp, he ordered 
him to draw out the cohorts with all expedition, 
and poſt them at the foot of the hill upon the 
enemy's right: that if the legions engaged ſhould 
give way, the colbrts might deter the Gauls from 


purſuing them. He himſelf advancing a little 
with the tenth legion, waited the iſſue of the 


combat. 


While the conflict Was Mainbned with the ut· 
moſt vigour on both ſides; the enemy truſting to 
their poſt and numbers, che Romans to their cou- 
rage; ſuddenly the Ædui, whom Ceſar had de- 
tached by another aſcent on the right to make a 


diverſion, appeared on the open flank of his men. 
As they were armed after the manner of the 


Gauls, this ſight greatly terrified them, and though 


the ÆAdui extended their right hands in token of 
peace, yet {till the Romans imagined it a ſtrata- 
gem to deceive them. At the ſame time L. Fa- 
bins the Centurion, and thoſe who had mounted 
the wall with him, being ſurrounded and ſlain, 
were thrown down by the enemy from the battle- 
ments. M. Petreius, a Centurion of the ſame 
legion, who had endeavoured to force the gates, 
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finding himſelf overpowered, and deſpairing of 
ſafety, becauſe he was already covered with 
wounds, turned to the ſoldiers that followed him, 


and faid : © Since I find I am unable to ſave both 
« myſelf and you, I will do my utmoſt to preſerve 
« your lives, which, through too eager a deſire 
« of glory, I have brought into this. danger ; 
<« ſeize the opportunity, and retire.” Then ruſh- 
ing on, killed two of the enemy, drove the reſt 


from the gate, and ſeeing his men approach to 


his aſſiſtance, he cried : © In vain do you endea- 
« your to preſerve my life: my blood and ſtrength 


forſake me. Go therefore, while you may, and 
« rejoin your legion.” Continuing till to fight, 


he expired ſoon after, generouſly ſacrificing his 
own life to the ſafety of his followers. 


The Romans, thus preſſed on all ſides, were at 
length driven from the place. But the tenth 
legion, which had been poſted on a more advan- 

tageous ground to cover their retreat, checked 


the impetuous purſuit of the Gaul, and was ſu- 
ſtained by the cohorts of the thirteenth legion, 
who had quitted the leſſer camp under Sextius, 
and poſſeſſed themſelyes-of an eminence. The 


legions having reached the plain, immediately 


halted, and faced about towards the enemy ; who 


advancing no farther than the foot of the hill, 
returned back to their intrenchments. The Ro- 
mans loſt forty- ſix centurions, md. about ſeven 


hundred men. 


Cee/ar having aſſembled the army. 5 next day, 
ſeverely blamed the temerity and avarice of the 


en That * had taken upon themſelves = 
4 ; | | Ft © to 5 
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„to judge how far they were to proceed, and 


what they were to perform; regarding neither 


_ © the ſignal to retreat, nor the orders of their of- 
« ficers. He repreſented to them the danger of 
fighting on diſadvantageous ground, and remind. 


ed them of his own conduct at the ſiege of Ava- 


* 7icum, when, having ſurprized the enemy with- 


* out a general, and without cavalry, he had cho- 
« ſen rather to give up a certain victory, than, by 


4 attacking them in a difficult poſt, hazard a con- 
_ © fiderable loſs: That as much as he admired 


their courage, which neither the intrenchments 


of the camps, nor the height of the hill, nor 
„the walls of the town could check; ſo much did 


„he blame their licentiouſneſs and arrogance, 


„who thought they knew more than their Ge- 
* neral, and could ſee better than him the way to 


« conqueſt : That he looked upon obedience and 
moderation, as virtues no leſs eſſential co a good 
« ſoldier, than valour and magnanimity.“ In the 
end he exhorted them © not to be diſcouraged by 


their late misfortune, nor aſcribe that to the 


<« bravery of the enemy, which was entirely ow- 


* ing to the diſadvantage of the ground, on 
which they fought.” He ſtill perſiſted in his 


deſign of retiring from Gergovia, but firſt drew 
out his legions on the plain, and offered battle to 


the enemy; which Vercingetorix declined, not 


thinking it adviſable to quit the advantage of his 


fituation; and Cæſar returned to his camp, after 


2 ſmall but ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh between the caval- 


ry. The following day he again drew out his 


army, and thinking he had done enough to con- 
| | a 27: firm 
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firm the courage of his own men, and abate the 
pride of the Gault, he decamped and marched 


towards the territories of the Ædui. The enemy 


made no attempt to purſue him. He arrived the 


third day on the banks of the Al/zer, and having 
' repaired the bridge, paſſed over with his whole 


army. 


Here Eporedoriæ and Pirldimorns informed : 
him, that Litavicus was gone with all the cavalry 
to ſollicit the Adi to revolt; and that it im- 


ported greatly, that they ſhould be there before 


him, to confirm the ſtate in their attachment to 


the Romans. Though Cæſar was by many proofs 


fully convinced of the perſidy of the Ædui, and 


foreſaw that the departure of theſe men would 
haſten the revolt, yet not to give ground of of- 
fence, or betray any fear, he did not think it ad- 
viſable to detain them. After enumerating the 
many ſervices he had done the ÆAdui; © That 


having found them low and depreſſed, ſhut up 


« within their towns, depriyed of their lands, 


* without troops, tributaries to their enemies, and 


ignominiouſly obliged to give hoſtages, he had 
© not only reſtored them to their former condition, 
« but had raiſed them to a degree of power and 


4 authority beyond what they had ever poſſeſſed; * 


he diſmiſſed them. 


. Noviedunum was a town belonging to the Edu, 
EE CVE ſituated on the banks of the Loire. 
Here Cz/ar had lodged all the hoſtages of Gaul, 


his proviſions, the public money, and great part 
of his own and his army's baggage : here alſo he 


os the hooks — from Itahy and Spain for 
5 5 the 
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the ſervice of the war. When Eporedorix and 


Viridomarus arrived at this place, and were in- 
formed how the Æduan ſtate was diſpoſed: © That 
« Litavicus had been received into Bibracte; 


that Convictolitanes, the chief magiſtrate, and 


6 almoſt all the ſenate, had repaired thither to 
«© meet him; that Ambaſſadors had been publicly” 


« ſent to Percingetoris to conclude a treaty of 
« alliance ;” they thought the preſent favourable 
opportunity was by no means to be neglected. 
Having therefore put to the ſword the garrifon 


of Noviodunum, with all the Romans found in the 


Place, they divided the money and horſes, ordered 
the hoſtages to be conducted to Bibracte, and ſet 
fire to the town. Then drawing together the 
troops cantoned in the neighbourhood, they 
placed guards along the banks of the Loire, and 


began to ſcour the country with their cavalry; in 


order to cut off Cz/ar”s convoys, and oblige him, 


through want of proviſions, to return into the Ro- 
man Province. This they thought the more eaſy 


to effect, as the Loire was then conſiderably ſwelled 
by the melting of the ſnow, and didn not 8 rf 3 


be any where fordable. 

Caſar, ſenſible that a retreat into the Roman 
Province over the Cebenna would be both inglo- 
rious and difficult, and that it was neceſſary to 


rejoin Labienus with the legions under his com- 


mand, and come to an action with the enemy be- 
fore they could draw all their forces together, 


reſolved to croſs the Loire, though he ſhould be 


under a neceſſity of building a bridge over it. 


Therefore, marching day and night with the ut- 
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| moſt diligence, he arrived unexpettedly on the 
banks of the river, His cavalry very oppor- 


tunely having found a ford, which however was 
ſo deep that the water reached to the ſhoulders 


of his men, he placed his horſe higher up in or- 


der to break the ſtream, and carried over his army 


without loſs; the enemy being ſo terrified at his 


boldneſs, that they did not dare to make any op- 


Poſition. Finding an abundance of corn and cattle 
in the fields, he plentifully ſupplied his army, 

and directed his march towards the country of 
the Senones. 


While Cæſar was thus employed, Labienus on 


his fide, leaving at Agendicum, to guard his bag- 


gage, the new levies lately arr ived from Italy, 


marched with four legions to Lutetia, a town of 


the Pariſi 7, ſituated in an iſland of the Seine. 


Upon notice of his approach, the enemy drew 
together a great army from the neighbouring 


ſtares ; which was commanded by Camulogenus, an 
3 who, though very much advanced in 


age, was raiſed to that honour for his ſingular 
knowledge in the art of war. This General 


pitched his camp near tlie town behind a large 


moraſs, whoſe waters ran into the Seine, and ob- 
ſtructed all the paſſages on that fide. Labienys 


attempted, by the means of hurdles covered with 


mold, to make a paſſage through it; but por 
| ſucceeding, he filently made off in the night, and 


retired as far as Melodunum, a city of the Senones, 


ſituated alſo in an iſland of the Seine. There 
having ſeized about fifty boats, and filled them 
with ſoldiers, with a view of ſtorming the town; 

| the 
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the inhabitants terrified at this new manner of 


attack, and being too few to defend the place, 
| becauſe the greater part of them had joined Ca- 


mulogenus, yielded without making any reſiſtance. 


Labienus immediately repaired the bridge, which 
had been cut down on his approach, croſſed the 
Seine, and following the courſe of the river, 


marched back to Lutetia. The Gauls informed 
of his motions ſet fire to the town, broke down 
the bridges, and encamped on the other ſide of 


the river over-againſt the Romans. 

It was now every where known, that Cefar 
had left Gergovia, and that the Adui, with 
many other ſtates of Gaul, had joined in the re- 
volt. It was likewiſe reported that Czfſar had 


been obliged to return into the Roman Province. 
At the ſame time the Bellovaci, who bordered 


upon the territories of the Pariſi, were raiſing 


troops with all diligence. In this ſituation of af- 


fairs, Labienus, menaced on one fide by this war- 
like people, and preſſed on the other by the 
army of Camulogenus, ſaw-it was no proper time 
to think of making conqueſts, but rather in what 
manner to ſecure his retreat to Agendicum, where 
he had left all his baggage, with the reſt of his 
troops, and from which place he was now ſepa- 


rated by a large river. This he e in the 


following manner. 


He had brought from Ae che ffry 


boats found there, the command of which he 
gave to as many Roman Knights, and ordered 
them to fall down the river ſilently four miles be- 
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low . and there wait his arrival. Five 


cohorts, the leaſt fit for action, were appointed 


to guard the camp; the other five of the ſame 
legion were directed to march up the river with 
all the baggage, making as much ſtir and noiſe 


as poſſible; while a few barks that attended them 


increaſed this noiſe with their oars. Soon after 


their departure, he marched with three legions to 
the boats that waited for him, and paſſed them 
over.  Camulogenus, informed at day-break of 


theſe motions, imagined that the legions were or- 


dered to paſs the river in three different places, 


and dividing his army into three corps, one he 


left to guard the paſſage over-agaiaſt the Roman 
camp; another had orders to march up the river 


as far. as the Romans ſhould proceed that way ; 
and the reſt, being the greateſt part of his troops, 


he led himſelf againſt Labienus. On his ap- 
proach, the Roman General drew up bis army, 
and gave the ſignal for battle. At the firſt charge, 
the ſeventh legion, which formed the right wing, 


routed the left of the Gauls. But their. right 


wing, where Camulggenus commanded in perſon, 


and which was engaged with the twelfth legion, 


maintained its ground with the utmoſt bravery ; 


the conflict was long and doubtful, till the ſe- 
venth legion, leaving the purſuit of the left, 


faced about and attacked the Gauls in the rear. 
Thus ſurrounded, they ſtill obſtinately maintained 


the fight, and were with their General cut ta 
pieces. Lavienus having gained a compleat vic- 


tory, retired to Agendicum, and from thence 
marched with all his forces and joined C2/ar. 


The 
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The revolt of the dui gave great ſtrength to 


the confederacy. Intereſt, money, authority, 


were all employed to procure the concurrence of 


the ſtates, that ſtill continued quiet. The hoſt- 
ages found at Noviodunum, were made a means 
to compel ſome of them. But it was with great 


reluctancy that the Ædui ſubmitted to the com- 


mand of Vercingetorix, an Arvernian; they loudly 
demanded to have the chief conduct of the war, 


which not being conſented to by Vercingetorix 


and his friends, the affair was referred to the de - 


ciſion of a general aſſembly of the revolted ſtates, 
ſummoned to meet at Bibrade for that purpoſe, 


where the public voice declared Vercingetorix 
General in chick. 25 
Conſirmed in his command, he demanded of 
the ſtates to furniſh him wich fifteen thouſand 
horſe. He told them, © he was ſufficiently pro- 


« yided with infantry, as he had no intention to 


« refer the deciſion of the war. to fortune, or 
« hazard a pitched battle; but would endeavour 
* to. intercept the convoys of the enemy by the 


6 means of his ſuperior cavalry ; ; which he judged 


« the eaſieſt and ſafeſt way to ruin them: That 
ce the confederates muſt reſolve to deſtroy their 
e corn and houſes, and patiently ſubmit to a pre- 

s ſent loſs, which would be rewarded by perpe- 


« tual liberty.” He ordered the ÆAdui and Se- 


guſii 7 to raiſe ten thouſand foot, to whom having 
joined eight hundred horſe, he gave the com- 


mand of them to Eporedorix's brother, with di- 
rections to attack the Allobroges. On the other 


hand, | he commiſſioned the Gabali, and ſome can- 
tons 
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tons of Auvergne, to make an irruption into the 
territories of the Helvii, and ſent the Rutheni, 
and Cadurci, into thoſe of the Volſci-Arecomici. 


He neglected not, however, both by public am- 


the OPT of all the confederate ſtates, were 
now. 


baſſadors and private agents, to ſollicit the con- 
currence of the A/lobroges; endeavouring to gain 
the leading men by preſents, and allure the ſtate 
by an offer of the ſovereignty of the Roman 
Province. | 

L. Cafar, who commanded in thoſe parts, had 


Jevied twenty-two cohorts in the Province, and 


with them prepared to make head on all fides. 


The Helvii venturing to come to an engagement 


with the enemy, were defeated, and forced to 
ſhelter themſelves in their walled rowns. But the 
Allobroges, placing detachments at proper diſtan- 
ces along the banks of the Rhone, guarded all the 
avenues. of their country with great diligence. 
Ceſar, ſeeing that the enemy was much ſupe- 
rior in cavalry, and that his communication with 
Italy and the Province was cut off, had recourſe 


to his German allies beyond the Rhine, of whom 
he obtained a ſupply of cavalry, with ſome light- 


armed infantry accuſtomed to fight amongſt them. 
On their arrival, finding that they were but in- 


differently mounted, he gave them the horſes of 


the Tribunes and other officers of his own army, 
and marched through the frontiers of the Lingo- 
nes into the country of the Sequani, in order to 
be at hand to ſuccour the Roman Province. 


The forces of the enemy from Auvergne, and 
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naw met at the general rendezvous, and formed a 


very numerous army. Vercingetoriæ, elated with 
the proſperity of his affairs, and ſuffering himſelf 
to be led into a contempt of Cæſar, whom he 


thought had no other view, but of retiring into 


the Roman Province, raſhly deviated from that 
prudent plan of war, which he had hitherto ſo 
ſteadily purſued. He followed the Romans, and 
poſted himſelf at about four miles diſtance from 
their army in three camps. Having aſſembled 
the officers of the cavalry, he endeavoured to 
perſuade them that the time of victory was come. 


He told them, That the Romans were at laſt 
„ obliged to leave Gaul, and retreat into the 


« Province: That this retreat ſecured liberty for 
the preſent, but did not aſcertain future tran- 


< quillity; as the Romans would doubtleſs ſoon | 


© return with greater forces, and perſiſt in the 
Y « defign of enſlaving them: That it was therefore 


« highly expedient to attack them now, while 


they marched encumbered with their baggage: 
© Thar in this attack their cavalry would never 
« dare to ſtir from the main body of the army; 
“ and if the infantry faced about, in order to 
ge aſſiſt them, they would thereby be unable to 
continue their march: If, as was more likely, 
9 they abandoned the baggage to provide for 


their own lafety, they would be deprived of 


tt every conveniency, and return home covered 
“„ with ignominy and reproach : That to ſtrike a 
« greater terror into the enemy, he would, dur- 
© ing the action, keep all his infantry under arms 


before the camp.” Theſe words were followed 
_ « by. 
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by the acclamations of all the cavalry, who pro- 
poſed taking an oath neyer to return home, nor 
ſee again their parents, wives or children, if they 
did not twice pierce through the Roman army. 

This propoſal being approved, and the oath 
adminiſtered to all, Vercingetorix the next day at- 


tacked the Romans on their march; he had di- 
vided his cavalry into three bodies, two of which 


moved towards the flanks of the enemy's army, 
while the third began to charge and haraſs them 
in front. Cæſar formed alſo his horſe into three 
diviſions, and ordered them to advance againſt 
the Gauls, while rhe infantry halred, and covered 
the baggage, which was received i into the center. 
Wherever the Roman cavalry gave way, or ap- 
peared hard preſſed, thither Cæſar ſent detach- 


ments from the legions, which both checked the 


progreſs of the Gauls, and confirmed the courage 
of bis own men. At laſt the Germans on the 
right, having driven the enemy from an eminence, | 
purſued them with great ſlaughter to the river, 
where J. ercingetoris was poſted with the infantry, 
The reſt of the Gallic cavalry perceiving the de- 
feat of their countrymen, and apprehenſive of 
being ſurrounded, betook themſelves likewiſe to 


flight. Three Aduan noblemen of diſtinguiſhed 


rank were brought priſoners to Cz/ar : Cotus, 
General of the cavalry, who the year before 


had been competitor with Convictolitanes for the 
ſupreme magiſtracy ; Cavarillus, who after Li- 


tavicus's rivolt, was appointed to command the 


es and eee who had been Gene» 


raliſſino 
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raliſſimo of the Æduan forces in the war againſt 

the Sequani before Caſar's arrival in Gaul. 
Vercingetorix ſecing his cavalry routed, drew 


off the infantry, and immediately retreated to- 
wards Alefia, a town belonging to the Mandubii. 


Cæſar purſued him till night, cut three thouſand 


of his rear to pieces, and arrived the next day 
before Aleſia. After examining the ſituation of 
the town, he reſolved to take advantage of the 
Neige e of the enemy, and lay ſiege to it. 


Alęſia was ſituated on the top of a very high 
hill, at the bottom of which ran two rivers that 
waſhed it on two ſides. Before the town was a 


plain extending about three miles in length, bur 
on every other ſide the place was ſurrounded, at 


a moderate diſtance, by a ridge of hills, whoſe 


ſummits were nearly of an equal height. Under 


the walls, on the fide facing the Eaſt, lay en- 
camped all the forces of the Gauls, which were 
defended by a ditch, and a rampart ſix feet high. 
The line of circumvallation made by the Romans 
took in a circuit of eleven miles. Their camp 
was conveniently ſituated, and ſtrengthened with 
three and twenty redoubts, in which centinels 
were placed by day, and a ſtrong ro by 
night. | 


Whilſt the Romans were employed in theſe 


works, Vercingetorix ventured another engage- 


ment with the cavalry, in the plain between the 


hills. The battle was ſharply maintained on both 
ſides, but the Romans beginning to give ground, 
Ceſar detached the Germans to their aſſiſtance, 
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and drew up the legions in order of battle before 
the camp, that he might be ready to oppoſe any 


ſudden irruption of the enemy's infantry. The 


ſight of the legions encouraged his men ; the 


Gauls were put to the rout, and crouding upon 


one another in their flight, obſtructed their en- 


trance at the gates of their camp, and gave the 
| Germans, who purſued them to their intrench- 
ments, an opportunity of deſtroying great num- 
bers, and carrying off a multitude of priſoners. 
Vercingetorix now reſolved to diſmiſs his ca- 
valry, before Cæſar had compleared his lines. 
At their departure he enjoined them, © To re- 
pair to their reſpective ſtates, and aſſemble all 


© the men capable of bearing arms. He ſet forth 
. © the many ſervices he had done them, and con- 
« jured them not to neglect his ſafety, or aban- 
« don to the cruelty of the enemy one who had 
© deſerved ſo well of the common liberty. He 
© told them, that, if they were dilatory in the 
© execution of his orders, 80,000 choſen men 


* muſt periſh with him: That he had ſcarce 
4 corn for thirty days, and that with the urmoſt 


© economy it could not be made to laſt much 


longer.“ After giving theſe inſtructions, he 
' ſent them away ſilently about nine at night, on 
the fide where the Roman line was not yet fi- 
niſhed. He then diſtributed among his ſoldiers 


all rhe cattle in the place, but ordered the corn 
to be brought in to him, reſolving to deliver it 


cout ſparingly and by meaſure. He entered the 


town with all his forces, and having prepared for 
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an obſtinate defence, waited fon 'the _— 


ſuccours. 


Cæſar, informed of theſe ifpoſitions by the 
priſoners and deſerters, conſtructed his fortifica- 


tions in the following manner. He firſt drew a 


perpendicular ditch twenty feet wide. All the 
other works he made four hundred feet farther 
from the town than that ditch. This he did to 
ſecure his workmen from the darts of the enemy 


by day, and his works from ſudden and nocturnal 
ſallies. Obſerving therefore the diſtance above- 


mentioned, he made two other ditches, each fifteen 
feet broad, and as many deep, and filled the in- 
nermoſt, which lay in a low and level ground, 
with water from rhe river. Behind theſe he 
raiſed a rampart rwelve feer high, ſtrengthened 
with a parapet and battlements; and to prevent 
the enemy from getting over, a fraife ran along 
the foot of the parapet, made of long ſtakes, with 


branches cut into points, like the horns of a ſtag. 


On the whole work were placed' turrets, eighty 
feet diſtant one from another. 


But as the ſoldiers were employed to fetch 


proviſions, bring materials, and work at the for- 
_ rifications, which conſiderably leſſened the num- 


ber of rroops left ro defend them, and as the 


enemy ſometimes fallied out to attack the lines, 


Cæſar judged it neceflary to make the following 


addition to his works, that they might not re- 


quire ſo many men to guard them. Between the 
firſt and ſecond ditches that were neareſt the 
| town, he run a trench five feet deep, and fixed 


in 
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in it ſmall trees and ſtrong branches, the tops of 
which he had cauſed to be ſharpened. He then 
filled the trench with earth, fo that nothing ap- 
peared above ground but the ſharp points of 
the branches, which muſt neceſſarily run into 
thoſe who attempted to paſs them: and as they 
were five rows of them, interwoven in a manner 


with each other, they could not be avoided. In 


the front of theſe he cauſed pits to be dug three 
feet deep, and ſomething narrower at bottom than 
at top. In theſe pits he fixed ſtrong ſtakes, about 
the thickneſs of a man's thigh, burnt and ſharp- 
ened at the top, which roſe only four inches above 
the level of the ground, into which they were 
planted three feet deeper than the pits, to keep 
them firm. The pits were covered with buſhes to 
deceive the enemy. There were eight rows of 
them at the diſtance of three feet from each 
other, and diſpoſed in the form of a Quincunx. 


The whole ſpace between the pits and the ad- 


vanced ditch was ſowed with erows- feet, or Cal- „ 


trops, of an extraordinary ſize. 
Theſe works compleated. he drew another line 


fourteen miles in compaſs, conſtructed in the 
ſame manner as the former, and carried through 


the moſt even places he could find, to ſerve as a 


barrier againſt the enemy without; that if the 
Gauls ſhoutd attack the camp, they might not be 


ible to ſurround it with their troops, or charge 


With equal vigour in all parts. To prevent. the 
danger his men might be expoſed to, when in 
queſt of proviſions and forage, he laid in a luft. ” 

dient ſtore of both for OF days. 
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_. Whilſt theſe things paſſed before Aleſia, a ge- 


neral council being held by the chiefs of the 
Gauls, it was not thought adviſeable to aſſemble 


all that were able to bear arms, as Vircingetorix 
had deſired, but to order each nation to furniſh 


a contingent ; leſt ſo great a multitude ſhould 
occaſion a ſcarcity of proviſions, and render the 
obſervance of military diſcipline impractieable. 


The dui, with their vaſſals the Seguſii, An- 


_ bivarett, Aulerci Brannovices, and Branuari, were 


rated at thirty-five thouſand men. A like num- 
ber was demanded of the Arverni, in conjunction 
with their dependents the Cadurci, Gabali, and 
Velauni. The Senones, Sequani, Bituriges, Xantones, 
Ruthem, and Carnutes, were ordered each to fur- 
niſh twelve thouſand ; the Bellovaci, ten thou- 
ſand ; the Lemovices, the ſame number; the Pic- 


ctones, Turoni, Parifii, Helvii, Sueſſiones, each eight 


thouſand; the Ambiani, Mediomatrici, Petricorii, 
Nervii, Morini, Nitobrigi, Aulerci Cenomani, each 
five thouſand; the Atrebates, four thouſand; 


the Bellocaſii, Lexovii, and Aulerci Eburovices, 
each three thouſand ; the Rauraci and Bo, 


thirty thouſand ; the maritime and Armorican 
ſtates, of which number were the Curio/elites, 
Rhedones, Caletes, Oſiſinii, Lemovices, Veneti, and 


Unelli, each ſix thouſand. The Bellovaci alone 


refuſed to furniſh the troops required, declar- 


ing that it was their deſign to wage an indepen- 
dent war with the Romans, without being ſub- 


ject to the command of any foreign General or 
ſtate: however, at the requeſt of Comius, they 


ſent a body of two thouſand men. 
A E Comius, 
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88 as has been before related, had been | 


| ſingularly faithful and ſerviceable to Cz/ar in his 


Britannic expedition: in conſideration of which, 
his countrymen had been exempted from tribute, 

reſtored to the full enjoyment of their laws and 
privileges, and had their territories enlarged by 
the addition of the country of the Morini. But 


ſuch was the preſent zeal of the Gauls to vindi- - 
cate their liberty, and recover their ancient mi- 
| litary glory, that neither friendſhip nor benefits 
received had any influence on them, but all with 


one conſent devoted themſelves and their for- 


tunes to the ſupport of this war. They raiſed 
an army of two hundred and forty thoufand 
foot, and eighty thouſand horſe, and the coun- 


try of the ÆAdui was the place of general ren- 
dezvous. Four commanders in chief were ap- 
pointed, Comius, the Atrebatian, Viridumarus and 
Eporedorix, Aduans, and Virgaſillaunus of Au- 
wergne, couſin- german to Vercingetorix. To theſe 
were added a ſelect number of men, choſen from 


among the ſeveral ſtates, to ſerve as Counſellors 
to the Generals in the conduct of the war. The 
Whole army advanced towards Alęſia with great 


alacrity, confident that the Romans would not ſo 
much as fuſtain the fight of ſo vaſt a multitude, 
eſpecially as they would be attacked by another 


numerous army from the town. 


The troops ſhut up in Al, having conſumes 


all their proviſions, finding the day appointed for 


the arrival of ſuccours expired, and knowing no- 


thing of what was tranſacted among the Ædui, 


ſummoned a council of war to debate on what 
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was requiſite to be done in the preſent extremi- 


ty. Various were the opinions propoſed: ſome 


adviſed a ſurrendry; others were for ſallying 


forth, while yet their ſtrength would permit, in 
order to break through the enemy, or die brave 


ly in the field. Amongſt the reſt, Critognatus, a 
man of the firſt rank and authority in Auvergne, 


addreſſed the aſſembly in a ſpeech, which, ſays 


Cæſar, deſerves to be mentioned for its ſingular 
and deteſtable inhumanity. He ſaid, “ ſhall 
ce take little notice of the opinion of thoſe, who, 


* under the name of a ſurrendry, adviſe you to 


© an ignominious ſervitude. Such ſhould neither 


e be eſteemed Gaul, nor ſuffered to come into 


this aſſembly. Let me rather apply myſelf to 
c them who approve of a general ſally. In this 
« propoſal you ſeem to think there is ſomething 
« worthy of our ancient bravery. It is not cou- 
« rage that inſpires ſuch thoughts, but weakneſs 
“ and an effeminacy of mind, which render us 
« unable to bear want for a few days. It is 


« eaſier to find men who will voluntarily ruſh on 
« death than ſuch as can patiently endure pain. 


cc ſhould not however be againſt this propoſal, 


which has ſomething generous in it, if only 
© our own lives were at ſtake. But on our pre- 
« ſent determination depends the fate of all 


« Gaul, which we have ſtirred up to our aſſiſt- 


„ ance. How would it diſhearten our relations 
« and friends to ſee eighty thouſand of their 
© countrymen ſlaughtered in one place, and be 
yo ye" to fight in the midſt of their dead bo- 
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dies! Deprive not then of your aſſiſtance thoſe, 


te who, to ſave you, have expoſed themſelves to 
te the greateſt dangers ; nor, through folly and 


s raſhneſs, or imbecillity of mind, deſtroy at 


once the expectations of Gaul, and condemn her 
« to perpetual ſervitude. If the expected ſuccours 
« are not arrived exactly at the appointed time, 
e ought you therefore to ſuſpect the fidelity and 
« conſtancy of your countrymen? Can you think 
be that it is for amuſement only that the Romans 


labour on thoſe lines towards the country? 
4 Though you hear not from your friends, be- 


« cauſe all communication is interrupted, yet 
« you may learn their approach from your ene- 


mies, who, through fear of them, work day and 


e night on thoſe fortifications. What then do 
I propoſe? What, but to do as our anceſtors 
cc did in the war with the Teutones and Cimbri; 


a war much leſs i important than the preſent ? 
« Compelled to ſhut themſelves up in their towns, 


and reduced to a diſtreſs equal to that we now 
<« ſuffer, rather than ſurrender to their enemies, 


* they fed upon the bodies of thoſe whom age 


« had rendered uſeleſs in war. Had we no ſuch 
« precedent to follow, yet {till I ſhould eſteem it 
« glorious, in the noble cauſe of liberty, to give 


one to poſterity. The Cimbri, after ſpreading 
* defolation over the country, at length with- 


drew their forces, and repaired to other re- 


* gions; leaving us in the full enjoyment of our 
lands, laws, and liberties. But the Romans, en- 


2 vying a people ſo renowned and powerful in 
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« war, aim at nothing leſs than to take poſſeſſion 


« of our cities and territories, and reduce us to 
„ perpetual ſervitude. This has ever been the 
* objedt of their wars. If you are unacquainted 
with what paſles in diſtant countries, caſt your 


6 eyes upon the adjoining Gaul, which, reduced 
e into the form of a Province, deprived of its laws 


and privileges, and ſubjected to the arbitrary 
* ſway of Rome, groans under the yoke of end- 


* lefs ſlavery.” When all had delivered their 


opinions, it was reſolved, that ſuch as were unfit 
for war ſhould be obliged to quit the town, and 
every expedient be tried, rather than agree to 
the propoſal of Critognatus : but if relief were 
long deferred, and neceſſity urged, they deter- 


mined to ſubmit to his advice, rather than con- 


ſent to a ſurrendry. The Mandubii, natives of 
the town, were ordered to leave it with their 
wives and children. When they came to the 


- Roman lines, they with tears petitioned to be 


received as ſlaves, and to be ſaved from perith- 


ing by famine: but Cæſar having planted guards 
along the rampart, refuſed to admit them into 


his camp. 
At length Comius and the other Generals of 
the Gauls appeared with their army before Ale- 


fia, and encamped on a hill not above five hun- 
dtred paces from the Roman lines. The next day 


they drew out their cavalry, and covered the 
whole plain under the hill: the infantry were 
ſtationed at ſome diſtance on the heights. Great 


, Was the joy of the beſieged at this fight; they 
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immediately came forth with all their forces, 


. poſted themſelves before the town, and having 


filled up the neareſt ditch with earth and faſcines, 


prepared for a vigorous attack. 


Caæœſar, having diſpoſed his troops along both 
his lines, ordered the cavalry to march out and 
charge the enemy. The Gauls had interſperſed 
among their horſe ſome archers and light-armed 
troops, to ſuſtain them, and check the impetuo- 


ſity of the Roman cavalry. Many of theſe being 
wounded at the firſt onſet, were obliged to quit 

the battle. The Gazuls ſeeing they had the ad- 
vantage, and that the Romans were hard preſſed 


by numbers, ſet up a general ſhout, both within 
and without the place, to give new life to their 
troops. As the action paſſed in view of both ar- 
mies, the deſire of applauſe and fear of ignominy 


ſpurred on both parties to exert their utmoſt 


bravery. After a conflict that laſted from noon 
till near ſun- ſet, victory ſtill continuing doubt- 


ful, the Germans in cloſe order charged furiouſly 


the Gauls upon one ſide, and routed them. Their 


flight leaving the archers expoſed, they were all 


ſurrounded and cut to pieces. The fucceſs was 


equal in other parts of the field, where the Ro- 


mans, purſuing the runnaways to their camp, gave 


them no time to rally. The troops on the ſide 


of the town, deſpairing of victory, retired diſcon- 
ſolate within the walls. AH 


After the interval of a day, which was ſpent in 


providing a great number of faſcines, ſcaling- 
N and iron hooks, the Gauls iſſued our of 
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their camp about midnight, and approaching the 


Roman lines, ſet up a ſhout, to give notice to the 


beſieged of their arrival, threw their faſcines in- 


to the ditch, and endeavoured by a diſcharge of 
ſtones, darts, and arrows, to drive the Romans 


from the rampart. At the ſame time Verein- 
getorix gave the ſignal, and led forth his men to 
the attack. While the Gauls kept at a diſtance 
from the Roman lines, they did great execution 


by the multitude of their darts; but in propor- 
tion as they advanced, they Saber entangled them · 


ſelves among the Caltrops, or tumbling into the 


Pits, were wounded by the pointed ſtakes, or 
were pierced by the darts diſcharged from the 


towers and rampart. Finding, when day appeared, 


that they had not forced any poſt in the lines, and 


fearing to be taken in flank by ſome troops that 


were ſallying from the redoubts on the eminence, 
they retreated to their camp. The befteged, on 
their ſide, after much time ſpent in making pre- 
parations for the affault, and filling up the ad- 
vanced ditch, ſeeing their countrymen were re- 


tired, before they could ſo much as approach 


the works, returned into the town without effect- 


ing any thing. | 
' The Gauls, thus twice repulſed with great 
loſs, thought it proper to change the plan of 
their attack. North of the town was a hill of 
too great compaſs to be taken into the Raman 


lines, and Cæſar had been obliged to place a 
camp on the aſcent, in a diſadvantageous ſitua- 
tion, as it was commanded by the ſummit. C. 
Antiſtius Reginus and C. Camnius Rebilus guard- 
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ed this quarter with two legions. The Gallic 


Generals, informed by their ſcouts of the ſitua- 
tion of this camp, reſolved to form the attack 
on that ſide. Having concerted their plan, they 
ſelected fifty- five thouſand of their beſt men, and 
aſſigned the command of them to Vergaſillaunus 
of Auvergne, with directions to begin the aſſault 
at noon. This General, marching out in the 
evening, arrived before day- break at the back 
of the hill on which the Roman camp above- 
mentioned was ſituated. There lying concealed, 
he ordered his troops to take refreſhment. About 
noon he approached the quarters of the two 


legions. At the ſame time the Gallic cavalry 


advanced into the plain, and the reſt of the 


army drew out before their camp. Vercingeto- 


Tix, obſerving theſe motions, led forth his troops 
from Aleſia, carrying with him faſcines, covered 
galleries, long poles, hooks, and other inſtru- 


ments prepared to force the lines. The fight be- 


gan on all ſides at once, and was maintained by 
the Gauls with great ardour. The Romans, hav- 


ing ſuch extenſive works to guard, ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficed for the defence of them all. What greatly 
contributed to diſturb them was the cries of the 


combatants behind, which informed them that 
their ſafety depended on the valour of others. 


The chief ſtreſs of the battle lay at the higher 


fortifications, where Vergaſillaunus charged with 
his forces. The eminence which commanded the 
declivity of the hill gave his men great advan- 


tage. Some threw darts, others advanced under 
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cover of their ſhields formed into à tortoiſe, 


freſh troops continually ſucceeded in the room 


of the fatigued. The earth they threw up 


againſt the lines not only enabled them to mount 
the rampart, but filled the pits and ditches, and 


fruſtrated the deſign of the works made in the 


ground. The Romans, thus continually preſſed, 
had neither ſtrength nor weapons e to make 
reſiſtance. 


Cæſar, who had choſen a poſt rok whence 


he could ſee all that paſſed, obſerving the dan- 


ger his men were in on that fide, ſent Labienus 


with ſix cohorts to their aſſiſtance; ordering him, 

if he was not able to defend the works: to draw 
off the troops, and ſally out upon the enemy; yet 
this only in caſe of extremity. He went in per- 
ſon to the reſt of his men, and ex horted them 
to bear up courageouſly under the preſent fa- 
tigue, repreſenting that the fruit of all their 
former victories depended upon the iſſue of that. 
critical moment. 


The Gaul, . the command of Vercinge- 
torix, deſpairing to force the intrenchments in 
the plain, on account of the great ſtrength of 


the works, attacked them in the higher and un- 


even ground, whither they brought all the in- 


ſtruments for the aſſault. They ſoou drove the 


Romans from the towers by a diſcharge of darts, 


| filled up the ditches and pits with earth and 


faſcines, and began to pull down the rampart and 
breaſt-work with their hooks. 


Ceſar firſt ſent young Brutus, with fix co- 


Hor, to the aid of his men; after him, C. Fa- 


bius, 
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 bius, with ſeven more; and, as the conteſt grew 


warmer, led in perſon freſh troops to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Having reſtored the battle, and forced 


the enemy to retire, he haſtened to the fide 


where Labienus was engaged. He drew four 


cohorts from the neareſt fort, ordered part of 


the cavalry to follow him, and commanded the 
reſt to take a circuit round the outward works, 
and fall upon the enemy's rear. Labienus, find- 
ing that neither the rampart nor ditch were 
ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of the Gauls, drew 
together about thirty-nine cohorts from the 
neareſt forts, and ſent to inform Cz/ar of his de- 
tign to ſally out upon the enemy. Cæſar imme- 
diately quickened his march, that he might ne 


| preſent at the action. 


His arrival being known "MEA the colour bf 


his garments, by which he uſed to diſtinguiſh 


himſelf in a day of battle, and the troops and 
cohorts he had ordered to follow him appearing, 
the fight was renewed. The Gauls raiſed on 
all fides a mighty ſhout, which, being returned 


from the rampart, was carried quite round the 


lines. The Romans having caſt their darts, fell 


furiouſly upon the enemy ſword in hand. At 


the ſame time the cavalry appeared unexpectedly 
in their rear; freſh cohorts flocked continually to 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe already engaged; the 
Gauls, unable to ſuſtain the violent ſhock, took 
to flight, and being met by the Roman cavalry, 
a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. Sedulius, chief and 


"mg of the Lemavices, was flain upon the 


field 
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| field of battle; Vergaſillaunus of Auvergne was 


made priſoner in the purſuit ; ſeventy-four co- 
lours were taken; and, of ſo numerous an army, 


very few regained their camp. The rout and 
laughter being obſerved from the town, the be- 


ſieged, on their ſide deſpairing of ſucceſs, drew 
off their troops from the attack. The reſt of the 
Gauls inſtantly abandoned their camp ; and had 
not the Romans been exhauſted by the con- 
tinual fatigue of the day, the whole Gallic army 


might have been deſtroyed. However, about 


midnight, Cæſar detached the cavalry to pur- 
ſue them, who falling in with their rear, flew 


and took great numbers. The reſt fled to their 
ſeveral cities, 


The next day, Feralas. «bling: « 


council, repreſented to the beſieged; © Thar 


cc he had undertaken that war, not from a motive 
cc of private intereſt, but to recover the common 


« liberty of Gaul; and that, ſince there was a 


e neceſlity of yielding to fortune, he was willing 
to become a victim for their ſafety, whether 


e they ſhould think proper to appeaſe the anger 


cc of the conqueror by his death, or to deliver him 


_ 586 mp ale.” | 
Deputies were immediately ſent to Cæſar 10 


receive his commands. He ordered them to ſur- 


render their arms, and deliver up all their chiefs. 


Having ſeated himſelf at the head of his lines, 


their leaders were brought before him, and Ver- 
cCingetorix was delivered up, together with their 


arms. Cæſar, reſerving the Ædui and the Arver- 
| | ni, 
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71, as 4 means to recover thoſe two nations, di- 


vided among his ſoldiers the reſt of the pri- 


ſoners. 
Theſe affairs aupedcbeg he marched into tlie 
territories of the Ædui, and received the ſub- 


miſſion of their ſtate. There he was addreſſed by 
the Ambaſſadors of the Arverni, who promiſed 


an entire obedience to his commands. Having 
exacted a great number of hoſtages, and reſtored 
to thoſe two ſtates twenty thouſand captives, he 
ſent his legions into different parts of Gaul to 


keep the country in ſubjection. T. Labienus, 


with two legions and the cavalry, was quartered 
among the Seguani, jointly with M. Sempronius 
Rutilus. C. Fabius and L. Minutius Baſilus were 
ordered with two legions into the country of 


the Rhemi, to defend it againſt the attempts of 


the Bellovaci, their neighbours. C. Antiſtius 
Rheginus had his ſtation aſſigned him among the 
Ambivareti; T. Sextius among the Bituriges; and 
C. Caninius Rebilus among the Rutheni; each 
with one legion. Q Tullius Cicero and P. Sul 


picius were placed at Cabillo and Matiſco upon 
the Arar in the country of the Ædui, and were 
charged with the care of the proviſions. He 


himſelf took up his winter- quarters at Bibracte. 
Thus ended this memorable campaign, in which 
Cæſar gave thoſe proofs of military ſkill and va- 
lour which have been the obje& of the admira- 
tion of the greateſt Generals in all ages. Having 
ſent an account of his victory to the Roman Se- 


nate, * decreed a ; Thankſgiving of twenty days. 


The 
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The unſucceſsful event of this campaign had 


convinced the Gauls, that they were not able to 
reſiſt the Romans by any army they could bring 
together into one place; but they perſuaded 
themſelyes, that if many ſtates revolted at once, 
and ſet on foot many ſeparate wars, the Romans 
| would have neither time nor troops ſufficient to 


oppoſe them all. And though ſome of thoſe. 


ſtates muſt be ſufferers, yet that misfortune, they 
thought, ſhould be born with, fince their parti- 


cular loſs would purchaſe the liberty of the reſt. 
Many ſtates therefore agreed to this plan, and 
began to make preparations for renewing the 


war. To diſappoint their views, Cæſar judged 
it neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt expedition. Leav- 
ing M. Antony, the Quæſtor, to command in his 
winter- quarters, he ſer out on the laſt of Decem- 


zer from Bibracte with his cavalry, and went 
to the camp of the thirteenth legion, which he 


had placed among the Bituriges, not far from 
the territories of the ÆAdui. To theſe he joined 
the eleventh legion, whoſe quarters lay neareſt; 

and, leaving two cohorts to guard the baggage, 
marched with the reſt of the army into the moſt 
fertile parts of the country of the Bituriges. By 
this ſudden and unexpected arrival he found 
them unprepared, and diſperſed up and down in 
the fields. He forbad ſetting fire to the houſes, 
the uſual ſign of an invaſion, that he might nei- 
ther alarm the enemy nor expoſe himſelf to the 
want of corn and forage, if it ſhould be neceſſary 


"OE what paſſed at Rome this year, ſee above, p. 154. 
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to advance far into the country. Many thouſands 


of the Bituriges were made priſoners, ſurprized 


by the Roman cavalry before they could retreat 
into their towns. Such as eſcaped fled in great 
terror to the neighbouring ſtates. But Cz/ar 


| purſued them with great expedition, and thoſe 
| ſtates, anxious for their own ſafety, ſubmitted, 
gave hoſtages, and were received into his pro- 


tection. The Bituriges, ſeeing that his elemency 


left the way ſtill open to his friendſhip, followed 


their example, and were pardoned: Cæſar, to 
recompence the fatigue and labour of his ſol- 
diers, gave two hundred ſeſterces to every pri- 
vate man, and two thouſand to every Centurion; 
and, having ſent back the legions to their win- 
ter · quarters, returned again to Bibracte, after an 
abſence of forty days. He had not been there 
above eighteen days, when Ambaſſadors arrived 
from the Bituriges to implore his aſſiſtance 


againſt the Carnutes, who were laying waſte 


their country. Cæſar ſet out to their relief with 
the ſixth and fourteenth legions, which had not 


been engaged in the laſt expedition. The Carnu- 


tes, hearing of his approach, abandoned their 
towns and villages, conſiſting then moſtly of little 
cottages, ran up in haſte to defend them from 
the cold, and fled different ways. Ceſar, think- 


ing it ſufficient, in that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, 
to have diſperſed the forces that began to aſ- 


ſemble, and prevented their rekindling the war, 
encamped at Genabum during the NEO part 
of the winter. | | 


A new 
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A new and more difficult war gave him more 
ſerious employment in the beginning of the 
fpring. The Rhemi, by frequent embaſſies, in- 

formed him, that the Bellovaci, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for bravery of all the Belgic or Gallic 
nations, with ſome of the neighbouring ſtates, 


under the conduct of Correus, General of the 
Bellovaci, and Comius the Atrebatian, were railing 


an army, and drawing their forces to a general 


rendezvous, with deſign to invade the territories 


of the Sueſſiones, a people ſubject to the juriſdic- 
tion of the Rhemi. Honour and intereſt required 


of him to undertake the defence of allies, who 


had deſerved ſo well of the Commonwealth. He 
marched therefore immediately, with four le- 
gions, into the country of the Bellovaci, which 


he found abandoned by its inhabitants. The 


few priſoners his cavalry made had been left as 


ſpies. Theſe informed him, That all thoſe 
capable of bearing arms had aſſembled in one 


place, and been joined by the Ambiani, Au- 
„ lerci, Caletes, Vellocaſſii, and Atrebates; that 


c they had choſen for their camp a riſing ground, 


« ſurrounded with a difficult moraſs, and diſ- 
< poſed of their baggage in woods that lay be- 
« hind them; that many of their chiefs were in 
« the army, but the principal authority reſted 
cc in Correus, becauſe he was known to bear an 


ce jmplacable hatred to the Roman name; that, 
e a few days before, Comms had left the camp to 


* ſollicit aid of the Germans, who were their 
cc neareſt neighbours, and abounded in troops; 
25 chat it had been n among the Bellovaci, 


« With 
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ec with conſent of all the chiefs, and at the ear- 
« neſt deſire of the people, to offer battle to 


« Ceſar, if, as was reported, he came at the head 


« of only three legions, leſt they ſhould be after- 
„ wards obliged to fight upon more unequal 
« terms, when he had got his whole army toge- 
ce ther; but, if he brought greater forces with 
« him, to continue within their camp, intercept 
ce his convoys, and cut off his forage, which in 
te that ſeaſon of the year was extremely ſcarce.” 

In conſequence of this information, Ceſar re- 
ſolved to try every method to draw the enemy 
into a edntempt of his numbers, and thereby 
induce them to hazard a battle. He had with 
him the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth legions, all 


- veterans of approved valour; and though the 


eleventh, which he had alſo drawn out of its 


Winter- quarters, was not of equal ſtanding, nor 
had atrained the fame reputation of bravery, 


they were yet choſen men, of 'great hopes, and 


had ſerved under him eight campaigns. Call- 
ing therefore the army together, he laid before 
them the advices he had received, and exhorted 
the ſoldiers to behave themſelves with their uſual 
courage. He arrived before the enemy's camp 


much ſooner than they expetted, and, as he ap- 
proached, diſpoſed the legions in the following 
order. The ſeventh, eighth, and -nifith legions 


marched in front, the baggage.followed, and the 
eleventh legion formed the rear. Thus there 
appeared in view no more than three legions, the 
number che Gauls had W e to 9 0 08 | 


But, 
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But, when they ſaw the Romans advancing againſt E 


them with a ſteady pace, they did not think it 
proper to follow the refolution which had been 


reported to Cz/ar ; and either fearing the event 


of a battle, or ſurprized at his ſudden approach, 
or deſirous to penetrate further into his inten- 


tions, they would not deſcend from the higher 


ground, but drew up in arms before their camp. 
Cæſar, though earneſt to come to an engagement, 


yet, conſidering the multitude of the enemy, and 


the advantage of their ſituation, contented him- 


ſelf for the preſent to encamp directly over- againſt 


them, being ſeparated from them by a deep but 
narrow valley. He threw up before his camp a. 
rampart twelve feet high, ſtrengthened by a 
proportionable breaſt work, and ſecured it by 
two ditches, each fifteen feet wide, with perpen- 


dicular fides. Upon the rampart he raiſed, at 


{ſmall diſtances, turrets of three ſtories, and joined 


them to each other by galleries, which had little : 
parapets of oſier before them. Thus the Works 


were defended by a double range. of ſcldiers ; 


one of which fighting from the galleries, and 
ſecured by their height, would with more bold- 


neſs and advantage launch their darts againſt 
che enemy; the other, though nearer danger, 


and placed upon the rampart, were yet ſkreened 
by the galleries from the impending darts. All 


the entrances of the camp were ſecured by ſtrong 
gates, over which he placed turrets of a Erber 
height _ the reſt. N 
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Ceſar had a twofold deſign in theſe fortifica- 
tions; one, by the greatneſs of the works, to 
make the enemy believe he was afraid of them, 
and thereby increaſe their preſumption; the 


other, to enable him to defend his camp with a 


few troops, when it ſhould be neceſſary to go far 


in queſt of corn and forage. There happened 
frequent ſkirmiſhes between the two camps, car- 
ried on for the moſt part with miſſive weapons 
at a diſtance, by reaſon of a moraſs that ſepa- 


rated the combatants. Sometimes the auxiliary 
Gauls and Germans in the Roman army croſſed 


the moraſs and purſued the enemy; ſometimes 
the Bellovaci, having the advantage, paſſed in 


their turn and drove back the Roman auxiliaries. 

And as the Romans daily ſent out parties to fo- 
rage, who were obliged to diſperſe themſelves 
over the country, their men were ſometimes ſur- 
prized and cut to pieces by the detachments of 


the enemy. In one of theſe encounters, the Rhemi, 


auxiliaries in Cæſar's army, loſt a great part of 


their cavalry. The Bellovaci, having obſerved 


the daily ſtations of the horſe deſtined to guard 
the Roman foragers, placed a choſen body of 


foot in ambuſh in a wood, and ſent ſome ſqua- 


drons of cayalry todraw the enemy into the ſnare. 
The cavalry of the Rhemi, upon guard that day, 
ſuddenly diſcovering the Gallic horſe, and deſpi- 
ſing their ſmall! numbers, attacked and purſued 


them with ſuch eagerneſs, that, being ſurprized 


and almoſt ſurrounded by the foot, they fled with 
precipitation, loſt many of their men, aud, among 
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the reſt, their commander Vertiſcus, the chief 


man of their ſtate, This General, though ſo far 


advanced in years that he could hardly fit on 


horſeback, yet, according to the cuſtom of the 


Gauls, would neither decline the command on ac- 
count of his age, nor ſuffer his people to fight 
without him. 


Ceſar, finding that the enemy kept within 
their camp, and conſidering that he could neither 


force their intrenchments without great loſs, nor 


with ſo ſmall an army incloſe them within lines, 


wrote to C. Trebonius to join him with three le- 


gions. Upon their arrival, the Generals of the 
Bellovaci, fearing a ſiege like that of Aleſia, or- 
dered all thoſe who were weak, and leſs fit for 


fervice, to be ſent away by night, and with them 


the baggage of the army. But, before this con- 
Fuſed and numerous train could be put in order, 


day-light appeared; and the Gauls, to hinder 


the Romans from diſturbing the march, drew up 
in arms before their camp. Cæſar did not thinx 


it proper to attack them in ſo adyantageous A 


poſt, nor was he willing to let them retire withour 


loſs. To be in readineſs for the purſuit, he paſſed 


the moraſs with his legions, and ſeized an emi- 


nence which commanded the enemy's camp, and 


was ſeparated from it only by a ſmall valley. 
The Gauli, confiding in the ſtrength of their polt, 
did not decline fighting, if they were attacked, 
and both armies remained in order of battle the 
whole day. At night the Bellovaci, ſeeing the 


Romans prepared tor the purſuit, made uſe of 
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the following ſtratagem to ſecure their own re- 


treat. Having collected and placed at the head 


of their line all the faſcines in the camp, they 


ſer fire to them at once, and, being concealed by 


the ſmoke, marched off with the utmoſt diligence 


to another advantageous poſlt ren miles diſtant. 
Ceſar, though he ſuſpected that this was a con- 


trivance to cover their flight, yet fearing alſo an 
ambuſcade, and that they might poſſibly continue 


in the ſame poſt, to draw his men into a place of 


2 diſadvantage, followed but ſlowly with his army, 


and ſuffered the enemy to eſcape. 


The Bellovaci from their new camp e carried on 


the ſame defenſive war, and in frequent ambuſ- 
cades attacked and cut to pieces the Roman fora- 


gers. Cz/ar, having ſuffered many loſſes of this 
kind, was at laſt informed by a prifoner, that 


Correus, General of the Bellovaci, had choſen fix 


thouſand of his beſt infantry, and a thouſand 


Horſe, to form an ambuſcade in a place abounding 
in corn and graſs, and where it was therefore pre- 


fumed the Romans would come to forage. Upon 


this intelligence he ſent the cavalry, who formed 


the ordinary guard of the foragers, before, inter- 
mixed them with platoons of light-armed foot, 
and he himſelf followed with ſome legions to ſup- 
port them. The Gauls had diſpoſed their forces 


in ambuſh round the plain where the Romans 


were to forage, which extended a mile every way, 


and was environed with thick woods or a deep 
river. The Roman cavalry entered the plain, 


troop by troop, with great reſolution, knowing 
that 
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that the legions were behind to ſuſtain them. Cor- 
reus immediately appeared, but with a few men, 


and fell upon the neareſt ſquadrons, The Ro- 
mans, prepared for the atrack, did not flock toge- 


ther in crowds, which frequently happens among 


the cavalry on occaſions of ſudden ſurprize, and 


often throws them into confuſion; but, preſerving 


the proper diſtances, received the enemy in good 


order; nor did they ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
in flank. The reſt of the Gallic cavalry then 


broke from the woods, and advanced to the aid 


of thoſe who fought under Correus. The con- 
teſt was maintained with great heat and equal 
advantage, till the infantry of the Gauls, advan- 


cing ſlowly in order of battle, obli iged the Romans 


to give way; but their light. armed infantry, | 
marching up ſpeedily, and poſting themſelves in 


the intervals of the ſquadrons, reſtored and con- 
tinued the fight. Soon after, both ſides had no- 


tice that Cæſar was approaching with his forces 


in order of battle. The Roman cavalry then re- 


doubled their efforts, leſt the legions ſhould ſnare 


with them the honour of the victory. The enemy, 
on the other hand, loſt courage, and fled different 


ways: But, being obſtructed by rhe ſame diffi- 
culties of the ground in which they hoped to 


have entangled the Romans, the greateſt part of 
them were put to the ſword. Correus, whoſe 


reſolution no misfortune could abate, would nei- 


ther quit the field nor accept of quarter; but, 
fighting to the laſt with invincible courage, and 
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wounding ſeveral of his enemies, forced them 
at length to transfix him with their javelins. 
The Bellovaci, and the other ſtates in their 


alliance, finding that their General was ſlain, 


their cavalry and the flower of their infantry de- 
ſtroyed, and dreading the approach of the Roman 
army, ſpeedily aſſembled a council, in which it 


Was reſolved, by common conſent, to ſend Am- 


baſſadors and hoſtages to Cæſar. Comius alone 
refuſed to join in the treaty, from a diſtruſt of 
the Romans, who had attempted the year before, 


by the order of Labienus, to aſſaſſinate him trea- 
cCherouſly at an interview with Voluſenus Quadra- 


tus, where he was grievouſi wounded by a Ro- 
man Centurion. 
Cæſar granted peace to the Bellvaci and their 
allies, and, having thus ſubdued the moſt warlike 


| nations of Gaul, he divided his troops into ſeve- 
ral bodies, under the command of his Lieutenants, 


and ſent them into different parts, to keep the 


Whole country in ſubjection. He himſelf marched 
into the territories of the Eburones, with a view 


to get Ambiorix into his power. But the Gaul 
flying before him, Caſar deſtroyed the country 
with fire and ſword, killing or taking priſoners 
great numbers of the inhabitants, that he might 


render Ambiorix odious to his people, as the cauſe 
of ſo great a calamity, and preclude his being 


again received into the ſtate. He then diſpatched 


Labienus, with two legions, againſt the Treviri, 


who bordering upon Germany, and being exerciſed 


in continual wars with chat nation, differed but 
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little from them in barbarity and fierceneſs; nor 


ever ſubmitted to his commands, unleſs dees : 


by the preſence of an army. Leaving M. Antony, 
with fifteen cohorts, in the country of the Bello- 
vaci, to prevent any new inſurrection among the 
Belgæ, he marched into the country of the Car- 


nutes. They had been lately reduced by his 
Lieutenant Fabius, who had defeated Dumnacus, 


the General of the Gauls in thoſe parts, deſtroyed 
or diſperſed his army, and expelled him out of 
that and the neigi1bouring countries. Cæſar par- 


doned the Carnutes, on their delivering up Gu- 
 ftervaulus, the prime mover and incendiary of 


the war. This man had hid himſeif, even from 
his countrymen ; but, being diligently ſought 


after by the people, deſirous to appeaſe Cz/ar's 


reſentment, they ſoon found him, and brought 
him to the camp, where he was beaten with rods 
and beheaded. | 

Caninius, one of Ceſar's Lieutenant had de- 


feated the Cadurci in battle, under their Generals 


Drapes and Luterius, and was beſieging U xellodu- 
num, a ſtrong fortreſs in that country. Thither 
Czſar repaired, and found the circumvallation 


completed. Many reaſons determined him to 


continue the fiege. He could not raiſe it with- 
out diſhonour ; the obſtinacy of the garriſon, 


which conſiſted of only two thouſand men, de- 
ſerved exemplary puniſhment ; and, if the place 


were not reduced, the Gauls might i imagine that 


not ſtrength but conſtancy had been wanting to 


enable them to reſiſt the Roman arms; a perſua- 
ſion which might perhaps induce other ſtates, 
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deavour again to aſſert their liberty; eſpecially 
as it was generally known that only one year of 


his government remained, during which if they 


could but hold out, they had no farther danger 
to apprehend. Cæſar, underſtanding from the 
deſerters that the beſieged were well ſtored with 
proviſions, e i poſſible, to deprive 
them of water. 

Uxellodunum ſtood upon a ſteep — which 
was almoſt ſurrounded by a river, where the 
rownſmen uſed to water. There was no poſſible | 
way to turn the courſe of this river, becauſe it 


flowed ſo near the foot of the rock, and in ſo 


low a channel, that ditches could not be ſunk - 


deep enough to receive it. But the deſcent to 


it from the town was ſo difficult and ſteep, and 
lay ſo open, that the people, in coming to it, 
could be eaſily annoyed by the Remans. Ceſar, 


taking advantage of this circumſtance, poſted 
archers and lingers, with ſome engines, over- 


againſt all the places of acceſs. This forced the 


townſmen to water at a fountain which iſſued 
cloſe under the walls, on the ide where the town 
Was not ſurrounded by the river. To deprive 
them of this reſource, Cæſar undertook to raiſe 
a terraſs over - againſt the fountain, which could 


not be performed without incredible fatigue, al- 


moſt continual fighting, and much danger to the 
. ſoldiers; for they were expoſed to the aſſaults of 


the enemy, who fought in ſafety, at a diſtance, 


and from the be ground. A terraſs not- 
e 
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equal to the height of the walls, for „ no 
works were ſufficient, but to command the foun- 
tain. From this tower the Romans continually 
played their engines upon all the acceſſes to the 
ſpring, which made it extremely dangerous te 
water there; inſomuch that not only cattle and 
| beaſts of burden, but great numbers of people, 
periſhed by thirſt. 


The beſieged were not diſmayed by this. di- 


ſtreſs. They filled many barrels with tallow, 
pitch, and dry wood, and, having ſet them on 


fire, rolled them down upon the works ; and at 
the ſame time charged the Romans with great 
fury. The machines ſoon were on fire: But 
Caſar, to give his men time to extinguiſh it, and 
to draw off the enemy, ordered ſome troops to 
aſcend the hill on all ſides, and raiſe a great 
ſhout, as if preparing to ſcale the walls. This 
alarming the inhabitants, they recalled their 
men to the defence of the town; and the Romans, ' 
being relieved from the attack, ſoon put a ſtop 
to the flames. The place continued to hold out 
with great obſtinacy, till Ceſar contrived to drain 
the fountain by mines. When the beſieged ſaw 


it ſuddenly become dry, they imagined it an 


event brought about not by human wiſdom but 
by the will of the Gods; and therefore, deſpair- 


ing of ſucceſs, they immediately use 
an 
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" Ceſar, ſatisfied that his clemency was known 


to all, and no way fearing that his ſeverity on 
this occaſion would be imputed to cruelty; as he 


erceived there would be no end of the war, if 
other ſtates of Gaul ſhould in like manner revolt ; 
reſolved, by a ſignal example of puniſhment, to 
deter them from ſuch projects. He ordered the 
hands of all thoſe whom he found in arms to be 
eut off; granting them their lives, that their pu- 
niſhment might be the more conſpicuous. Drapes, 
who had been made priſoner by Caninius, either 
out of indignation for his captivity, or dreading a 


ſeverer fate, put an end to his life by abſtaining 


from food. Luterius, who had eſcaped out of 
the battle when Drapes was taken priſoner, fall- 


ing into the hands of Eparnactus of Auvergne, a . 


faithful friend to the Romans, was by him deli- | 


vered bound to Cæſur. 


About this time Labienus ſent intelligence that 


| he had engaged the cavalry of the Treviri with 


fucceſs, killed a great number on the field of 
battle, with many Germans who had joined them, 


and made priſoners the greateſt part of their 
chiefs; amongſt the reſt Surus the Æduan, a man 


of diſtingniſhed birth and valour, and the only y 
one of that nation who had till then continued in 


arms. Thus the whole country being pacified, 
Ceſar marched with two legions into Azuitain, 
which P. Craſſus had in a great meaſure reduced 


. 10 his obedience. On his arrival, the ſtates ſent 


Ambaſſadors to him, and delivered hoſtages. - At 
Narbonne he ordered his army into winter-quar- 
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ters, under the command of his Lieutenants. M. 

Antony, 2 Trebonius, P. Vatinius, and & 7 ullius, 
were quartered in Belgium with four legions ; two 
were ſent into the country of the Ædui; two into 


that of the Turones, bordering upon the Choninws; Z 


to hold the maritime ſtates in awe; and the re- 


maining two were ſtationed amongſt the Lemovi- 
ces, not far from Auvergne. He held at Narbonne 
the uſual aſſemblies of the province, decided the 


differences ſubſiſting among the ſtates, recom- 
penſed thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their fidelity and ſervices, and, after diſpatching 
all thoſe affairs, repaired to the legions in Be/- 


gium, and took up his winter quarters at Nemeto- 


cenna *. 
Here he found all quiet; even Comzus, that bit- 


ter enemy to the Romans, had been received into 


friendſhip. This Atrebatian General, who had 
headed the armies of the Bellovaci, retired to his 
German allies, when matters were compounded 
with Ceſar, but always kept a watchful eye upon 
the motions of his countrymen, that, in caſe of a 
war, he might be ready to offer them his counſel 
and aſſiſtance. Finding that the ſtate now ſub- 
mitted quietly to the Romans, he employed the 


troops that remained with him to ſupport himſelf 


and his followers by plunder, and frequently car- 
ried off the convoys that were going to the Ro- 
man winter- quarters. M. Antony ſent againſt him 


C. Voluſenus Quadratus, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
valour; the man who, by the order of Labienus, 
E lately attempted to kill him at an interview, 

and 
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and who fill preſerved a particular hatred to him. 
Theſe two mortal enemies ſoon met in battle: 


. Voluſenus, after a ſucceſsful engagement, urged by 
an eager deſire of making Comius priſoner, raſhly 


purſued him with only a few attendants. The 
Gaul, by a precipitate flighr, drew the Roman a 
conſiderable way from the main body of his army ; 
then, turning to his own men, he called upon them 


to revenge the wound he had ſo treacherouſly 
received. They inſtantly faced about, charged 


their purſuers, and repulſed them. Comtus, cla p- 
ping ſpurs to his horſe, ran furiouſly againſt Vo- 
luſenus, and drove his ſpear through his thigh. 
The Romans, ſeeing their Commander dangerouſly 
wounded, fought with redoubled fury, and pur 
the enemy to flight a ſecond time, with conſider- 
able ſlaughter. Comius eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs 
of his horſe ; but, as he had loſt the greateſt part 


of his men, he ſent a deputation to Antony, offer- 
ing to retire wherever he ſhould order him, to 


ſubmit to any terms that ſhould be impoſed on 
him, and to give hoſtages for his good behaviour; 


requeſting only that ſo much regard might be 


had to his fears, as that he ſhould not be obliged 
to appear in the preſence of any Koman. Antony, 
before the arrival of Cæſar, conſented, took hoſt- 


ages, and granted him peace. 


This campaign effectually completed * re- 
duction of Gaul and put an end to the Gallic war, 
in the courſe of which it is ſaid that Cæſar either 


took by force eight hundred towns, or made them 


yield to the terror of his arms; T that he ſubdued 
4 | three 
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three hundred different nations; that he defeated 
in battle three millions of men, of which more - 


than one million were killed in the field, and 
another million made priſoners, : 


a 


[Year of Rome 703 + 


The ninth and laſt year of his government was 
quite pacific. In his winter-quarters at Nemeto- 


cenna in Belgium, and in the following year, he 


made it his buſineſs to ingratiate himſelf with the 
 Gauls, and deprive them of all pretence for a re- 


volt. He treated the ſeveral ſtates with reſpect, 


impoſed no new burdens upon them, and was 
extremely liberal to their chiefs. By theſe means 
he prevailed with them, wearied and exhauſted 
by long and unſucceſsful wars, to embrace the 
eaſe and quiet, attendant on their preſent ſub- 
miſſion. Thus he had leiſure, in this laſt year, 


to fix his attention on Rome, where a conteſt for 


and againſt him was carried on with great vehe- 
mence; a conteſt which ended in that memorable 
civil war, that changed the form of the Roman 
government into Monarchic Deſpotiſin. 


e Plut. in Cæſ. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vii. 2 Go 
For the tranſactions at Rome in this year, 703, ſee p. 187. 
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